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the  church  as  the  missionary 

BODY  OF  CHRIST 

The  life  or  death  of  a  church  depends  on  how  much  its  members  are  willing 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  world.  If  its  ministers  are  satisfied  merely  with 
performing  their  functions  and  counselling  religious  people,  if  its  members 
confess  their  faith  just  as  far  as  it  is  socially  acceptable,  the  church  will  grow 
more  and  more  into  a  sterile  institution  that  is  far  from  the  living  church  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  therefore  to  ask  what 
connexion  may  exist  between  the  church  and  its  mission  to  the  world  in  both 
the  generally  accepted  and  in  the  disputed  letters  of  Paul.^ 

I 

For  four  centuries  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  and  revolutionary  new  attempt  of  Martin  Luther  to 
understand  its  message.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  this  letter  is  read  with 
Luther’s  question  in  mind,  and  thus  an  answer  is  expected  to  the  individual 
problems  of  souls  tortured  by  feelings  of  guilt.  According  to  this  view 
Romans  depicts  the  way  of  individual  salvation,  chapters  i-iii  describing  the 
sin,  iii-viii  the  reconciliation,  and  xii-xv  the  obedience  of  the  redeemed 
sinner.  This,  of  course,  is  the  understanding  of  our  catechisms,  of  Melanch- 
thon’s  Loci  as  well  as  of  the  Heidelberger.  If,  however,  we  face  the  situation 
as  given  by  the  text  itself,  this  answer  seems  to  be  insufficient. 

As  early  as  the  preface  we  detect  Paul’s  main  interest.  He  presses  an 
unusual  number  of  statements  into  the  traditional  pattern.  In  the  very  first 
verse  Paul  focuses  upon  God’s  eschatological  deed  which  set  him  apart  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Paul’s  mandate  is  described  in  v.  5  as  the 
event  of  God’s  grace  which,  through  the  mission  to  the  gentiles,  brings  about 
the  obedience  of  all  nations.  To  fulfil  this  mission  is  Paul’s  intention  when 
writing  this  letter.  In  between  vv.  i  and  5  Paul  inserts  a  creed  quoted  from  a 
probably  well-known  confession  of  faith.  The  introductory  v.  2,  which  is 
Paul’  s  own  formulation,  shows  again  his  interest  in  God’s  plan  of  salvation 

*  The  form  of  this  lecture  delivered  at  Durham,  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews  and  Cambridge  in  March 
>961,  remains  unchanged.  I  therefore  did  not  supply  it  with  additional  footnotes.  For  parts  n 
and  lu  they  may  be  found  in  my  article  soma  in  G.  Kittel  and  G.  Friedrich,  Theologisches  Wörterbuch 
ium  Neuen  Testament,  for  part  lit  also  in  my  article  ‘  Die  Kirche  als  Leib  Christi  in  den  paulinischen 
Antilegomena ’,  in  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  (1961),  pp.  241  ff.  For  part  i  I  learned  most  from  A. 
Schlatter,  Gottes  Gerechtigkeit  (1935)  and  from  occasional  discussion  with  E.  Käsemann  whose  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  letter  to  the  Romans  is  eagerly  awaited.  I  did  not  see,  till  this  essay  was  completed, 
the  article  of  G.  Eichholz,  ‘Der  ökumenische  und  missionarische  Horizont  der  Kirche,  eine 
exegetische  Studie  zu  Röm.  i,  8-15’,  in  Evangelische  Theologie  (1961),  pp.  15-27. 
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the  church  as  the  missionary 

BODY  OF  CHRIST 

The  life  or  death  of  a  church  depends  on  how  much  its  members  are  willing 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  world.  If  its  ministers  are  satisfied  merely  with 
performing  their  functions  and  counselling  religious  people,  if  its  members 
confess  their  faith  just  as  far  as  it  is  socially  acceptable,  the  church  will  grow 
more  and  more  into  a  sterile  institution  that  is  far  from  the  living  church  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  therefore  to  ask  what 
connexion  may  exist  between  the  church  and  its  mission  to  the  world  in  both 
the  generally  accepted  and  in  the  disputed  letters  of  Paul.^ 

I 

For  four  centuries  the  Letter  to  the  Romans  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mighty  and  revolutionary  new  attempt  of  Martin  Luther  to 
understand  its  message.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  this  letter  is  read  with 
Luther’s  question  in  mind,  and  thus  an  answer  is  expected  to  the  individual 
problems  of  souls  tortured  by  feelings  of  guilt.  According  to  this  view 
Romans  depicts  the  way  of  individual  salvation,  chapters  i-iii  describing  the 
sin,  iii-viii  the  reconciliation,  and  xii-xv  the  obedience  of  the  redeemed 
sinner.  This,  of  course,  is  the  understanding  of  our  catechisms,  of  Melanch- 
thon’s  Loci  as  well  as  of  the  Heidelberger.  If,  however,  we  face  the  situation 
as  given  by  the  text  itself,  this  answer  seems  to  be  insufficient. 

As  early  as  the  preface  we  detect  Paul’s  main  interest.  He  presses  an 
unusual  number  of  statements  into  the  traditional  pattern.  In  the  very  first 
verse  Paul  focuses  upon  God’s  eschatological  deed  which  set  him  apart  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Paul’s  mandate  is  described  in  v.  5  as  the 
event  of  God’s  grace  which,  through  the  mission  to  the  gentiles,  brings  about 
the  obedience  of  all  nations.  To  fulfil  this  mission  is  Paul’s  intention  when 
writing  this  letter.  In  between  vv.  1  and  5  Paul  inserts  a  creed  quoted  from  a 
probably  well-known  confession  of  faith.  The  introductory  v.  2,  which  is 
Paul’s  own  formulation,  shows  again  his  interest  in  God’s  plan  of  salvation 

'  The  form  of  this  lecture  delivered  at  Durham,  Edinburgh,  St  Andrews  and  Cambridge  in  March 
■961,  remains  unchanged.  I  therefore  did  not  supply  it  with  additional  footnotes.  For  parts  n 
and  in  they  may  be  found  in  my  article  soma  in  G.  Kittel  and  G.  Friedrich,  TTuologischts  Wörterbuch 
am  Neuen  Testament,  for  part  m  also  in  my  article  ‘  Die  Kirche  als  Leib  Christi  in  den  paulinischen 
Antilegomena’,  in  Theologische  Literaturzeitung  (1961),  pp.  341  ff,  For  part  i  I  learned  most  from  A. 
Schlatter,  Gottes  Gerechtigkeit  (1935)  and  from  occasional  discussion  with  E.  Käsemann  whose  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  letter  to  the  Romans  is  eagerly  awaited.  I  did  not  see,  till  this  essay  was  completed, 
the  article  of  G.  Eichholz,  ‘Der  ökumenische  und  missionarische  Horizont  der  Kirche,  eine 
exegetische  Studie  zu  Röm.  1,  8-15’,  in  Evangelische  Theologie  (1961),  pp.  15-37. 
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according  to  which  the  gospel  has  been  foretold  in  Israel.  The  creed  itself  fits 
into  this  pattern.  Different  in  both  terminology  and  content  from  Paul’s  own 
writings  it  speaks  of  Christ  being  born  as  son  of  David  and  installed  as  son 
of  Gkxi  by  his  resurrection.  It  is  a  concept  of  heilsgeschichte  in  which  Christ  is 
seen  exclusively  as  the  fulfiller  of  Israel’s  history  and  as  the  eschatological 
ruler.  Thus  the  whole  preface  proves  Paul’s  concern  with  Gk)d’s  way  of 
salvation,  as  it  is,  in  the  times  of  Israel,  described  in  Scripture,  and,  in  the 
time  of  Paul,  manifested  in  his  mission  to  the  gentiles  under  the  kingship  of 
the  exalted  Lord. 

Even  more  important  is  the  introductory  part  of  the  letter,  i.  8-15,  leading 
up  to  the  famous  vv.  i6f.  which  form  something  like  a  title  of  the  whole 
letter.  The  first  verse  praises  the  addressees  because  their  faith  is  proclaimed 
in  all  the  world.  This  may  well  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration.  But  it  shows  how 
the  cosmic  dimension  is  continually  in  the  foreground  when  the  proclamation 
of  the  gospel  is  in  question.  Now,  in  the  eschatological  time,  the  whole 
cosmos  is  the  field  of  God’s  revelation  and  of  man’s  obedience.  Paul  then 
expresses  his  deep  personal  longing  to  meet  his  readers,  but  even  here  he 
presses  the  point  that  they  rank  among  the  gentiles  to  whom  he  is  sent  by 
God  himself.  This  point  is  further  developed  in  vv.  I4f.  where  Paul  mentions 
the  divine  compulsion  determining  his  course  among  the  nations.  He  is 
under  divine  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel  everywhere  among  the  gentiles. 
Exactly  this  is  the  place  for  inserting  the  famous  heading  of  the  whole  letter. 

‘  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  :  it  is  the  power  of  God  for  salvation  to 
every  one  who  has  faith,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For  in  it  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  revealed...’.  This  heading  is  totally  mistaken  when 
understood  as  merely  describing  the  salvation  of  an  individual.  It  is  Paul’s 
reinterpretation  of  Ps.  xcvii  (xcviii).  2f.  depicting  the  eschatological  coming 
of  God:  ‘The  Lord  has  made  known  his  salvation,  he  has  revealed  his 
righteousness  in  the  sight  of  the  gentiles. ...  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  have 
seen  the  salvation  of  our  Gk)d.’ 

From  this  the  structure  of  the  main  body  of  this  letter  becomes  clear, 
i.  i8-iii.  20  deal  with  the  eschatological  outburst  of  God’s  wrath.  It  takes 
place  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  since  v.  18  (‘For  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed...’)  is  an  absolute  parallel  to  ü.  17  (‘For  in  it,  the  gospel,  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  revealed. . .’).  Both  verses  are  connected  with  Paul’s 
statement  that  he  is  bound  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  gentiles  [vv.  14!.) 
through  the  threefold  ‘for’  introducing  the  proof  for  this  statement.  Thus 
God  reveals  his  righteousness  by  no  longer  holding  back  his  wrath.  This 
happens  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  all  over  the  world  as  a  prolcptic 
last  judgement,  in  which  he  tears  the  mask  from  all  faces,  annihilating  all 
boasting  of  wisdom  among  the  gentiles  or  of  legal  perfection  among  the  Jews. 
Therefore  in  this  mission  of  Paul  the  lawsuit  of  mankind  versus  God,  of  which 
the  Old  Testament  speaks  so  frequently,  is  being  decided.  The  issue  is 
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indubitable.  God  will  ‘be  justified ...  and  prevail  when  being  judged’ 
(iiL4),  which  formula  again  is  a  reinterpreted  Old  Testament  text.  This 
means  that  ‘every  mouth  will  be  stopped  and  the  whole  world  be  held 
accountable  to  God’  (iii.  19).  This  acknowledgement  by  the  succumbing 
party  is  an  important  part  of  the  lawsuit  described  in  the  Old  Testament. 

And  yet  the  promises  of  God  are  not  abolished.  It  is  the  unexpected 
wonder  of  God’s  grace,  dealt  with  in  chapters  iii.  21  to  viii.  39,  that  God 
proves  himself  not  only  as  righteous  but  also  as  bestowing  righteousness 
upon  men.  Again  the  crucial  point  is  the  mission  to  the  gentiles.  That  they 
arc  called  to  faith  proves  that  every  mouth  has  been  stopped  and  that  all 
glory  belongs  exclusively  to  God.  This,  however,  is  exactly  what  God  had 
foreseen  in  his  plan  of  salvation.  Abraham  is  ‘the  father  of  many  nations’ 
(iv.  lyf.),  of  the  gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  (iv.  iif.).  And  Christ  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  since  he  is  the  eschatological  Adam 
inaugurating  a  new  mankind  (v.  12-21).  The  problem  of  the  law  setting 
apart  an  elected  people  is  in  the  background  of  Paul’s  discourse  throughout 
(cf.  iv.  13-16;  V.  2of.).  It  is  dealt  with  explicitly  in  chapters  vi  and  vii. 
Chapter  viii  shows  again  that  Paul  is  not  mainly  interested  in  the  individual’s 
salvation,  but  in  the  redemption  of  the  cosmos  including  all  creatures,  in 
which  God  himself  gains  his  ends.  Only  from  this  angle  can  chapters  ix-xi 
be  understood,  neither  as  an  irrelevant  left-over  of  a  long-since  overcome 
standpoint,  nor  as  an  unrepeatable  treatise  of  a  doctrine  of  predestination, 
but  as  an  expression  of  Paul’s  main  concern,  namely  that  the  mission  to  the 
gentiles  is  the  eschatological  token  of  the  indubitable  victory  of  God.  This 
universal  mission  does  not  mean  Ck»d’s  shifting  to  a  new  plan  of  salvation,  but 
its  very  fulfilment,  because  all  nations  will  be  brought  into  God’s  kingdom 
together  with  the  whole  body  of  Israelites.  This  mission  is  therefore  an 
important  part  of  God’s  plan  bringing  about  its  very  end.  Using  Luther’s 
problem  as  touchstone  the  interpreter  would  reach  a  dead  end  at  viii.  39. 
But  chapters  xii-xv  are  the  logical  and  equally  important  conclusion  of  the 
letter,  if  seen  in  connexion  with  the  problems  mentioned  above.  They  depict 
the  universal  obedience  of  God’s  people  who  give  all  the  glory  to  him.  For 
this  God’s  lawsuit  comes  to  its  end  He  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  all  nations 
accept  his  verdict,  succumb  to  his  vindication  and  praise  his  sole  righteousness. 
And  only  by  doing  so  mankind  also  is  justified  in  God’s  judgement.  Paul’s 
mission  to  the  gentiles  remains  his  central  concern  at  the  end  of  the  letter. 
Nowhere  else  does  Paul  speak  with  so  much  pathos.  The  apostle  is  the  cosmic 
priest  presenting  all  nations  of  the  earth  as  an  acceptable  thank-offering  to 
God.  From  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum  he  has  brought  the  gospel  to  its  fullness. 
At  present,  he  is  fulfilling  his  course  by  going  via  Rome  to  Spain — to  land’s 
end  where  the  ocean  separates  earth  from  the  abyss.  Again,  reinterpreting 
an  Isaianic  passage,  namely,  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  mountain  Jerusalem  to 
which  all  nations  are  brought  as  an  ofiering  to  God  (Ixvi.  20),  Paul  shows 
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that  the  obedience  of  the  gentiles  is  the  longed-for  fulfilment  of  the  hnUgt- 
schichte  (xv.  16-29).  Thus  Paul  sees  the  mission  to  the  nations  as  the  decisive 
event  before  the  end  inaugurated  by  Christ’s  exaltation,  going  on  as  Christ’s 
own  work,  concluded  by  Christ’s  parousia.  The  whole  church  takes  part  in 
this  mission  by  its  intercession  which  is  asked  for  in  the  very  last  verses  of 
the  letter  (xv,  30-3).  However,  this  mission  to  the  world  is  not  yet  combined 
with  other  concepts,  with  either  the  body  of  Christ  idea  or  the  pattern  of 
Christ  as  the  mystery  hidden  for  ages  and  revealed  in  the  gospel.  Let  us  turn 
to  these  points. 

II 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  on  two  or  three  pages,  we  cannot  treat  thoroughly 
the  concept  of  the  body  of  Christ.  May  I  be  allowed  to  point  to  just  one 
problem?  The  history  of  the  word  ‘body’  is  interesting  enough.  The  Hebrew 
language  knows  no  term  for  ‘body’.  As  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  rightly  states,  the 
Hebrew  mind  distinguishes  neither  form  and  matter  as  opposing  each  other, 
nor  the  one  and  the  many,  nor  soul  and  body.  Man  as  a  whole  is  ‘flesh’, 
when  considered  as  earthly  creature,  subject  to  illness,  weakness,  death.  As 
an  individual  he  shares  his  ‘fleshliness’  with  all  mankind,  so  that  the  same 
term  may  designate  man  or  mankind.  When  Hebrew  writings  had  to  be 
translated  into  Greek  the  translator  was  forced  to  choose  between  ‘flesh’  and 
‘  body’.  This  process  may  be  watched  in  the  Septuagint.  By  and  large,  ‘body’ 
is  preferred  when  man  experiences  something  that  affects  his  whole  person, 
for  example,  illness  and  healing,  death  and  resurrection,  or  sexual  love. 
However,  ‘body’  always  means  man’s  physical  corporeity  which,  for  the 
Hebrew  mind,  includes  the  psychic  experiences.  As  it  is  to  be  expected, 
it  describes  the  individual  man,  on  the  whole  not  as  acting,  but  as  suffering, 
and  may  even  be  used  for  singling  out  individuals. 

When  Paul  takes  up  this  term,  he  is,  first  of  all,  a  Greek-speaking  Hebrew. 
For  him,  ‘  body’  does  not  mean  a  separate  part  of  man,  even  less  than  ‘flesh’. 
It  means  man  as  a  whole  when  his  physical-psychical  corporeity  is  stressed. 
However,  the  statistical  evidence  leads  us  some  steps  further  on.  Excluding 
the  special  usage  of ‘body’  meaning  ‘corpse’  or  ‘slave’,  we  find  that,  even 
by  counting  the  synoptic  passages  two  or  three  times,  out  of  1 24  occurrences 
ninety-one  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pauline  letters  (excluding  the  Pastorals). 
Focusing  on  the  generally  accepted  letters,  we  meet  the  term  sixty-nine  times 
in  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Romans — the  latter  written  in 
Corinth — and  only  four  times  elsewhere.  This  is  illuminating.  The  term 
‘body’  had  been  shaped  in  the  discussion  of  the  apostle  with  his  opponents 
in  Corinth.  There  Paul  met  a  theological  concept  of  man’s  divine  ‘spirit’ 
being  the  only  essential  part  of  him.  According  to  that,  the  physical  body  was 
to  be  taken  off  in  death  whereas  the  long-since  deified  spirit  simply  lived  on, 
so  that  no  further  resurrection  was  needed  (I  Cor.  xv.  12).  The  physical 
body  with  its  boundaries  and  limitations  was  also  left  behind  when  speaking 
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in  tongues  which  was  considered  the  supreme  gift  of  Gkxl  (I  Cor.  xii.  14).  For 
the  physical  body  ‘all  things  were  lawful’  (I  Cor.  vi.  12),  since  nothing 
mattered.  Knowledge  about  this  inner  divine  essence  was  the  only  essential 
thing,  one’s  fellowmen  were  unimportant,  even  nuisances,  if  they  did  not 
possess  the  same  wisdom  (I  Cor.  viii.  i  ff.).  The  Lord’s  supper  was  a  medicine 
for  immortality;  therefore  it  did  not  matter  at  all  how  one  conducted  the 
meal  which  preceded  it  (I  Cor.  xi.  lyff.).  In  opposition  to  such  a  concept, 
Paul  presses  the  point  that  it  is  exactly  in  the  body ,  that  is,  man  in  his  earthly 
life,  in  the  wholeness  of  his  existence,  that  faith  is  to  be  lived.  Paul  even  goes 
as  far  as  to  assert  that  there  is  no  other  sin  as  dreadful  as  sexual  immoradity, 
since  this,  more  than  any  other  sin,  affects  the  body  that  belongs  to  the  Lord 
as  the  Lord  belongs  to  the  body.  To  be  sure,  ‘body’  is  carefully  distinguished 
from  ‘belly’,  that  is,  from  the  mere  physical  functions  of  the  body.  Thus  Paul 
takes  for  granted  that  sexuality  is  never  a  merely  physical  function,  but  an 
act  that  affects  the  whole  personality.  However,  just  because  it  affects  the 
physical  body  as  well  as  its  psychical  side,  the  sexual  life  is  a  first-class  opp>or- 
tunity  for  the  expression  of  faith  and  not  negligible  at  all.  It  is,  for  Paul, 
particularly  the  body  in  which  one  proves  one’s  faith  true.  Therefore  Paul 
prefers  this  term  in  those  passages  in  which  he  declares  that  the  indicative 
proclaiming  the  salvation  in  Christ  includes  the  imperative  telling  the  believer 
how  to  live  as  the  saved  one.  Thus  the  introductory  verse  of  the  so-called 
ethical  part  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans,  xii.  i ,  runs  :  ‘  I  appeal  to  you  there¬ 
fore  by  the  mercies  of  God  to  present  your  bodies  as  a  living  sacrifice...’. 
Similarly,  vi.  1 2  marks  the  boundary-line  between  Paul’s  proclamation  of  the 
reconciliation  and  his  admonition  to  a  life  within  the  state  of  the  reconciled 
man:  ‘Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies.’  With  reference  to 
Christ  himself,  ‘body’  means  his  person  given  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  It  is 
neither  his  personality  reaching  perfection  in  itself  nor  the  mere  conglo¬ 
merate  of  bones  and  muscles.  His  ‘body’  is,  as  in  Rom.  vii.  4,  Christ  himself 
in  his  ‘for-our-sake-ness’.  Thus  ‘body’  never  means,  as  it  would  in  a  purely 
Greek  understanding,  the  individual  as  a  micro-cosmos,  limited  in  itself,  nor, 
as  Bultmann  (  Theology  of  the  7,  2)  puts  it,  man  in  distance  from  him¬ 

self,  as  object  of  his  own  action  or  experience. 

This  usage  of  the  term  ‘body’  would  open  the  way  for  an  understanding 
of  the  body-of-Christ  concept  in  which  the  church  would  be  considered  as 
the  instrument  by  which  Christ  did  his  continuing  service  to  the  world.  That 
this  does  not  yet  appear  in  the  undisputed  letters  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
unage  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  rooted  in  other  conceptions  which  we  cannot 
discuss  here,  namely  (a)  in  the  Jewish  idea  of  corporate  personality,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  idea  of  the  patriarch  determining  the  destiny  of  his  tribe; 
[h)  in  the  Stoic  usage  of  ‘body’  designating  the  unity  and  wholeness  of  an 
organism,  for  example,  a  people  or  an  ekklesia  (=  public  meeting),  and 
(c)  in  the  theological  concept  of  the  church  living  ‘in  Chris'.  ,  that  is,  in  the 
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realm  of  blessing  and  challenge  still  emanating  from  his  body  crucified  and 
risen  for  the  sake  of  the  church.  None  the  less,  in  Rom.  xii,  Paul  shows  that 
the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  rendering  their  services  to  the  world  as 
well  as  to  one  another.  Thus  all  the  ideas  are  ready  for  a  new  understanding 
in  which  the  term  ‘body’  might  carry  with  itself  all  the  connected  meanings 
when  used  outside  (rf  the  body-of-Christ  idea. 

While  this  is  true  for  the  terminology,  it  is  also  true  for  the  content  itself  of 
this  idea.  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  to  the  gentiles,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
for  Paul  an  eschatological  event  of  first  importance.  Moreover,  Paul  speab 
in  the  terms  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  of  the  mystery  hidden  for  ages,  not 
known  to  the  powers,  but  now  unveiled  for  the  elect  ones.  This  mystery  is 
Christ  crucified  for  the  sake  of  the  world  (I  Cor.  ii.  6-io).  Again  these  two 
ideas  are  connected  neither  with  each  other  nor  with  the  body-of-Christ  idea. 
But  there  are  theological  concepts  pregnant  for  further  development. 

III. 

This  further  development  takes  place  in  the  letter  to  the  Colossians.  It  is 
not  important  for  our  purpose  to  decide  whether  this  is  a  genuine  letter  of 
Paul  or,  as  I  think,  one  written  by  an  intimate  disciple.  Nor  is  it  so  exceedin^y 
relevant  whether  one  accepts  or  rejects  the  following  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  original  hymn  in  Col.  i.  1 5-20.  My  main  purpose  is  to  show  that,  in  the 
background  of  this  letter,  there  is  a  development  of  Pauline  thought  into  a 
Hellenistic  conception  of  a  cosmic  Christ,  fascinating  and  dangerous  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  this  conception  is  corrected  by  the  author  of  this  letter 
into  a  genuine  Pauline  understanding.  Even  if  one  thinks  that  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  very  words  of  the  Colossian  hymn  is  no  longer  possible,  one  would 
probably  not  deny  that  there  are  cosmic  ideas  in  the  background. 

Most  commentators,  however,  agree  that  in  Col.  i.  15-20,  there  is  a  piece 
of  Colossian  theology,  either  a  hymn  or  a  thanksgiving  formula  or  another 
part  of  a  liturgy,  quoted  and  enlarged,  perhaps  even  changed,  by  comments  of 
the  reinterpreting  author  to  the  Colossians.  As  commentators  are  far  from 
reaching  any  agreement  about  the  original  extent  of  this  hymn,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  try  anew.  Let  us  start  with  observing  the  fact  that  there  are  three 
couplets  of  exactly  parallel  lines  : 

He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  Gk)d,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation, 
for  in  him  all  things  were  created,  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
through  him  and  for  him  all  things  have  been  created. 

He  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  of  the  dead, 

for  in  him  all  the  fullness  was  pleased  to  dwell, 
through  him  to  reconcile  to  him  all  things. 

The  parallelism  of  these  two  stanzas  is  even  more  striking,  if  one  recognizes 
that  ‘image’  and  ‘beginning’  are  two  interchangeable  predications  of  the 
heavenly  Wisdom  (Philo,  Leg.  All.  i,  43;  Corf.  Ling.  146).  Between  these 
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two  stanzas  there  is  a  three-lined  stanza  which  connects  the  first  and  the 
second  one  by  underlining  that  there  is  one  who  is  both  creator  and  saviour 

of  all  things.  ^  ^  before  all  things, 

and  in  him  all  things  hold  together, 
and  it  is  he  who  is  the  head  of  the  body. 

The  theology  of  the  group  that  created  this  hymn  is  obvious.  One  could 
quote  the  parallels  to  the  first  stanza  word  by  word  in  the  Wisdom  literature. 
It  depicts  Christ  as  the  mediator  of  creation,  in  whom  all  things,  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  are  explicitly  included.  However,  there  is  a  new  tone  in  it, 
although  not  totally  unparalleled  in  Stoic  hymns,  namely  the  eschatological 
view  that  all  things  are  created  for  him.  The  intermediate  stanza  states  that 
it  is  the  one  and  the  same  Christ  who  holds  together  the  cosmos  and  thus 
preserves  the  world  from  dissolution.  He,  Christ,  is  therefore  the  head  of  the 
cosmos.  This  is  the  Christian  reinterpretation  of  the  well-attested  Hellenistic 
concept  of  the  cosmic  body  ruled  by  God,  either  Zeus  or  Ether,  Logos  or 
Heaven,  as  its  head.  Finally,  the  second  stanza  contains  the  new  message. 
In  Christ  heaven  and  earth  are  reconciled  again.  This  is  the  answer  of  that 
Christian  group  in  Colossae  to  the  main  problem  of  Hellenistic  man:  the 
feeling  of  being  an  alien  on  this  earth,  irreparably  separated  from  heaven, 
that  is,  from  a  life  with  the  gods,  from  any  real  happiness  and  from  any 
existence  rich  in  meaning. 

All  this  is  a  theological  development  almost  inevitable,  as  soon  as  Pauline 
thoughts  were  interpreted  by  Hellenists.  For  centuries  they  thought  of  the 
world  as  of  a  living  and  divine  body,  and  of  God  as  of  its  ruler,  governing  it 
as  its  head  or  permeating  it  as  its  soul,  or  surrounding  it  like  the  air  in  which 
it  lives,  or  like  the  womb  of  a  mother.  Man  in  this  Hellenistic  area  was  not 
so  much  worried  with  his  personal  problems,  his  sin  and  his  righteousness,  as 
with  the  problem  of  this  world,  the  meaninglessness  of  life,  the  threat  of  an 
unavoidable  fate,  the  tyranny  of  the  heavenly  rulers,  that  is,  the  stars  that 
determine  every  move  of  earthly  life.  In  this  world  a  Christian  group, 
having  learnt  much  from  Paul,  sang  its  hymns  praising  Christ  as  the  one 
Creator  and  Saviour  of  the  cosmos  to  whom  all  powers  are  subject. 

The  author  to  the  Colossians  takes  up  such  an  interpretation.  Indeed, 
Christ  is  not  only  Saviour  of  the  individual  redeeming  from  sin  and  leading  him 
to  a  pious  life.  He  is  Lord  of  the  whole  world.  He  is  not  only  the  answer  to 
specifically  religious  problems,  for  consciences  tortured  by  sinfulness  and 
longing  for  forgiveness.  He  is  also  the  answer  to  modem  Hellenistic  problems 
in  a  world  that  had  lost  God  and  therefore  its  aim,  its  meaning,  that  is  bound 
to  meet  its  fate,  that  was  full  of  fear  and  yet  not  able  to  evade  it.  However, 
the  writer  of  Colossians  cannot  repeat  this  hymn  without  comment.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  not  being  in  the  happy  position  of  a  modem  commentator  who 
may  give  his  interpretation  in  a  lot  of  footnotes  or  in  small  print  between  the 
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lines  of  the  original  text,  he  has  to  insert  his  commentary  into  the  hymn  and 
to  add  it  at  the  end.  It  is  exactly  this  that  he  did.  Let  us  therefore  turn  to 
the  clauses  in  Col.  i.  15-20  omitted  hitherto. 

His  first  comment  is  to  be  found  in  v.  16.  ‘All  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  ’  are  interpreted  as  ‘  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities  or  authorities.’ 
This  is  merely  a  clarification  of  the  statement  in  the  hymn,  and  relating  it  to 
the  special  problem  of  this  letter,  the  subordination  of  all  heavenly  powers  to 
Christ.  The  last  two  terms  appear  again  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem  in 
ii.  10  and  15.  The  second  comment  is  more  important.  Whereas  the  hymn 
only  refers  to  the  cosmos  when  proclaiming  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
author  to  the  Colossians  adds  his  reinterpretation:  ‘namely  of  the  church’. 
As  for  Paul  in  all  his  letters,  so  for  the  author  to  the  Colossians  the  body  of 
Christ  means  the  church.  The  same  is  to  be  found  outside  of  the  hymn  in 

i.  24  where  the  writer  explains:  ‘his  body,  that  is,  the  church*.  Also,  in 

ii.  19,  the  growing  body  must  be  the  church.  This  correction  is  needed.  For 
the  unchanged  statement  of  the  hymn  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  conception 
of  redemption  as  a  mere  physical  or  metaphysical  event.  Man  would  then 
be  redeemed  when  he  perceives  that  nature  has  been  overcome  by  a  miracu¬ 
lous  divine  power.  Redemption  would  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  nature,  not 
in  terms  of  ‘historicality’,  or,  if  we  dislike  this  contrasting  word,  ‘of  grace 
and  challenge’,  that  is,  of  a  personal  gift  of  love  and  a  personal  claim  for 
obedience.  The  third  comment  is  the  short  clause  in  v.  18:  ‘that  in  every¬ 
thing  he  may  be  preeminent*.  This  again  is  a  reinterpretation  in  the  Pauline 
sense.  The  assertion  of  the  hymn  that  all  powers  are  reconciled  to  God  or 
Christ,  is  unique  in  the  New  Testament.  Only  in  a  hymn  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  Phil.  ii.  9-1 1,  is  there  anything  comparable,  although,  in  the  latter,  it  is 
much  more  cautiously  stated.  In  opposition  to  such  a  universal  reconciliation, 
the  author  to  the  Colossians  stresses  the  absolute  superiority  of  Christ,  as  he 
does  in  a  more  elaborate  way  elsewhere  in  his  letter.  In  ii.  10,  for  instance, 
he  interprets  ‘head*  as  signifying  Christ’s  superiority  ‘over  all  rule  and 
authority*.  This  is  the  sole  meaning  of  this  term,  when  used  metaphorically, 
in  both  the  Septuagint  and  Paul’s  main  letters  (cf.  I.  Cor.  xi.  3).  He  even 
illustrates  this  more  clearly  in  ii.  14:  ‘He  disarmed  the  principalities  and 
powers  and  made  a  public  example  of  them,  triumphing  over  them.*  This  is 
certainly  not  a  reconciliation  but  an  overcoming,  a  ‘pacifying*  in  the  sense 
in  which  Roman  emperors  used  it.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  hymn,  he  adds, 
a  bit  awkwardly,  the  clause  :  ‘  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross.’  Into 
a  theology  focusing  exclusively  on  resurrection  and  exaltation,  probably 
understood  as  the  physical  event  that  connected  earth  and  heaven  anew,  he 
introduces  the  Pauline  stress  upon  the  cross  as  the  redeeming  act  of  Christ. 
Exactly  the  same  is  true  for  ii.  14,  the  passage  referred  to  just  now.  There,  too, 
the  image  of  a  triumphant  entry  of  the  victor  followed  by  his  prisoners  points 
to  the  ascension  of  the  Lord,  but  the  author  relates  it  to  his  death  by  the 
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clause  ‘nailing  the  bond  to  the  cross’.  We  may,  therefore,  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion:  all  clauses  exceeding  the  rhythmical  order  and  the  parallelism  of  the 
supposed  original  hymn  agree  with  the  theological  conceptions  of  the  author 
of  the  letter,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one,  disagree  with  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  hymn.  The  first  clause  also  relates  the  statement  of  the  hymn 
to  the  actual  situation  in  Colossae,  as  the  author  of  the  letter  sees  it. 

Even  more  illuminating  is  the  broader  commentary  that  follows  the  hymn 
immediately.  Again  the  fact  is  stressed  that  it  is  mankind,  not  nature,  that 
is  reconciled,  that  this  happened  through  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross,  and  that 
it  led  to  faith  and  hope,  not  to  a  renewed  nature.  The  clause  that  interests 
us  most,  however,  is  the  last  one  in  ».  23.  In  it  the  author  takes  up  the 
problem  of  Hellenistic  man,  as  it  emerged  in  Colossae,  and  the  concern  of 
the  group  which  tried  to  give  an  answer  to  it  in  the  words  of  the  hymn.  He 
agrees  with  these  Christians  in  Colossae  in  stating  that  Christ  indeed  is  a 
saviour,  not  only  for  individuals  but  for  the  world,  and  that  he  indeed  is 
permeating  the  cosmos.  However,  he  disagrees  with  them  in  saying  that  Christ 
does  so,  not  by  being  a  mysterious  spiritual  power  like  the  Stoic  world-soul  or 
like  some  divine  atmosphere  wrapping  in  the  whole  world  ;  Christ  permeates 
the  world,  according  to  Col.  i.  23,  in  ‘the  gospel  which  you  heard,  which  has 
been  preached  to  every  creature  under  heaven,  and  of  which  I,  Paul, 
became  a  minister’. 

The  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  world,  Christ  among  the  gentiles,  is, 
according  to  the  following  verses,  the  mystery  hidden  for  ages,  now  revealed. 
It  is  the  eschatological  fulfilment  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation  (i.  26f.).  Terms 
found  in  Wisdom  literature  and  Jewish  apocalypticism  are  used  in  the 
description  of  this  miracle  of  the  gospel  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world 
(cf.  i.  25-8;  ii.  2f.).  However,  the  author  reminds  us,  we  should  not  forget 
that  this  mission  to  the  world  can  never  be  carried  through  by  a  church 
feeling  rich,  possessing  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  distributing  them 
graciously  to  p)oor  gentiles.  Immediately  after  his  comment  in  v.  23,  and 
before  speaking  of  the  mystery  once  hidden,  now  unveiled,  he  shows  that  this 
preaching  goes  on  in  the  suffering  which  Paul  takes  upon  himself  for  the  sake 
of  Christ’s  body,  since  only  in  a  church  ready  to  suffer  and  be  humiliated 
is  the  preached  gospel  proved  trustworthy.  How  else  could  the  gentiles 
believe  in  the  message  that  God’s  grace  is  sufficient  for  the  world,  and  that 
God’s  power  is  made  perfect  in  weakness? 

Other  passages  show  much  the  same  development  of  an  originally  physical 
understanding  of  Christ’s  permeation  of  the  cosmos  into  a  reinterpretation 
relating  it  to  the  church’s  mission  to  the  world.  Col.  i.  5f.  proves  that  the 
topic  of  the  growing  body  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  gospel 
bearing  fruit  and  growing  universally  in  the  whole  world.  Eph.  ii.  1 1-22  and 
iii.  1-13  develop  these  ideas  further.  There  is  also  a  pattern  probably  origin¬ 
ally  describing  the  cosmic  dimension  of  Christ’s  saving  act  in  physical  terms 
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reinterpreted  in  the  thought  that  the  church  grows  out  of  Israel  into  a 
universal  body  including  all  nations.  This  may  explain  ii.  1 7  which  turns  up 
quite  unexpectedly.  It  sp>eaks  of  Christ’s  proceeding  all  over  the  world  in  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  far  and  those  who  are  near,  an  idea 
which  may  have  been  originally  connected  with  Christ’s  ascension,  as 
H.  Schlier  conjectures  in  his  commentary.  Chapter  iii  again  speaks  of  the 
salvation  of  the  gentiles  in  the  terminology  of  the  Wisdom  writings  and 
ajxKalypses.  It  even  widens  the  function  of  the  church’s  preaching  to  the 
world  into  its  proclaiming  the  revealed  mystery  to  the  heavenly  powers  and 
principalities  (iii.  10).  In  some  way  one  may  say  that  this  reinterpretation  is 
already  prepared  for  by  Paul  himself,  when,  in  Rom.  x.  18,  he  reinter¬ 
preted  Psalm  xix.  5  which  describes  all  nature  praising  God  and  applies  it 
to  his  mission  to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  Possibly  the  clearest  parallel 
to  the  theological  development  shown  in  Col.  i.  isff.  is  the  hymn  preserved  in 
I  Tim.  iii.  16.  Here  again  a  physically  understood  permeation  of  the  cosmos 
in  Christ’s  ascension  is  reinterpreted  by  the  reference  to  his  permeation  of  the 
world  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel:  ‘Manifested  in  the  flesh  (namely  when 
incarnated),  vindicated  in  the  spirit  (according  to  all  parallels:  in  his  resur¬ 
rection)  seen  by  angels  (probably  prostrated  before  the  victor),  preached 
among  the  nations,  believed  on  in  the  world,  taken  up  in  glory.’  However,  there  is 
no  space  left  to  deal  with  these  developments.  (Cf.  also  Diognetus,  vi.  1-8; 
Ignatius,  Smyrn.  i.  2;  Irenaeus,  Haer.  iv,  xxxiii.  7;  v,  xvii.  4;  Hippolytus, 
Reßitatio  v,  viii.  22.) 

IV 

We  may  summarize:  From  its  roots  in  the  Jewish  patriarchal  idea  and  in  the 
Stoic  use  of  the  term,  the  body-of-Christ  concept  stresses  first  of  all  the  unity 
between  Christ  and  his  church  and  between  the  members  themselves.  The 
normal  usage  of  the  term  ‘body’,  however,  p>oints  with  Paul  to  man’s 
responsibility  towards  God  and  his  fellowmen.  Furthermore,  for  Paul,  his 
mission  to  the  gentiles  is  an  eschatological  event  of  first  importance.  Hel¬ 
lenistic  groups,  however,  were  primarily  concerned  with  Christ’s  lordship 
over  the  cosmos  and  its  ruling  principalities,  over  the  inevitable  fate  and  over 
all  those  powers  that  had  escaped  man’s  control  and  frightened  him.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  a  Christian  group  reinterpreted  Paul’s  term  of  the  body  of  Christ 
in  a  way  familiar  to  every  Hellenist  :  Christ  is  the  world-soul  permeating  and 
ruling  the  whole  cosmos  ;  as  such  he — and  not  Zeus  or  Ether  or  any  God  of 
a  mystery  religion — became,  in  his  ascension,  the  head  of  the  universe.  The 
author  to  the  Colossians  (Paul  himself  in  his  later  years,  or  one  of  his 
disciples)  takes  up  this  problem  and  this  answer  and  reinterprets  it  anew. 
Christ  is  indeed  the  Lord  over  the  world.  This,  however,  is  not  merely  a 
physical  phenomenon  that  one  simply  takes  for  granted,  since  the  decisive 
fact  had  happened  long  since  and  outside  of  oneself.  It  claims  our  faith  and 
obedience.  This  is  so,  because  it  is  just  in  his  body,  the  church,  that  Christ  is 
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permeating  the  world.  Thus  it  is  in  the  preaching  to  the  world  and  in  the 
suffering  for  the  world  that  this  lordship  of  Christ  over  the  world  is  established. 
Qaiming  our  bodily  obedience — even  to  the  exposure  of  Paul’s  body  to 
scourging  in  various  prison-courts — Christ,  through  his  body,  is  searching  and 
finding  the  world,  permeating  it,  blessing  it,  rendering  it  obedient  to  himself. 
Thus,  as  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  church,  heresy  became  the  pacemaker 
of  a  strongly  needed  orthodox  reinterpretation,  and  by  this  orthodoxy  was 
saved  from  becoming  an  extreme  heresy  by  its  unchanged  repetition  of  old 
creeds  in  a  changed  situation. 
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ÜBERLIEFERUNG  UND  EIGENAUSSAGE 
IM  ESGHATOLOGISGHEN  DENKEN 
DES  APOSTELS  PAULUS 

Daß  der  Apostel  Paulus  mit  der  Urchristenheit  die  Auferweckung  des 
gekreuzigten  Jesus  als  eschatologisches,  ihn  zum  Herrn  und  Christus 
erhöhendes  Ereignis  verstanden  hat,  ist  allgemein  anerkannter  Tatbestand. 
Dieses  Ereignis  ist  fur  Paulus  der  Anbruch  des  kommenden  Äon,  der  ver¬ 
borgen  unter  dem  gegenwärtigen  bestehenden  Äon  geschieht.  Diesen 
kommenden  Äon  in  der  Herrschaft  Jesu  Christi  angebrochen  zu  proklamieren, 
ist  seine  Botschaft,  zu  der  er  sich  ausgesandt  weiß.  Wenn  er  von  ihr  spricht, 
wird  eine  doppelte  Stellung  zur  Tradition  sichtbar,  deren  Beachtung  zur 
Klärung  der  Fragen  führen  kann,  die  mit  dem  eschatologischen  Charakter 
der  urchristlichen  und  paulinischen  Theologie  Zusammenhängen.^ 

I 

Im  I.  Kor.  reiht  sich  der  Apostel  in  die  Reihe  der  Auferstehungszeugen  ein. 
Er  spricht  von  dem,  was  er  aus  der  Urgemeinde  empfangen  hat  und  weiter¬ 
gibt.  Aus  dem  Zusammenhang  ist  deutlich  erkennbar,  daß  i.  Kor.  xv.  3-5 
auf  die  Urgemeinde  zurückgeht  und  Übersetzung  einer  aramäischen  Formu¬ 
lierung  ist:  ‘Christus  ist  gestorben  um  unserer  Sünden  willen  nach  den 
Schriften  und  ist  begraben  worden;  er  ist  auferweckt  am  dritten  Tage  nach 
den  Schriften  und  ist  erschienen  dem  Kephas,  danach  den  Zwölfen.’* 
Paulus  reiht  weitere  Zeugen  der  Auferweckung  an,  zuletzt  sich  selbst  und 
beschließt  diese  Aussagen:  ‘Sei  es  nun  ich,  seien  es  jene,  so  verkündigen  wir 
und  so  habt  ihr  geglaubt  ’  (xv.  1 1  ) .  Paulus  spricht  von  seinem  Zusammenhang 
mit  der  Tradition,  und  er  stellt  fest  die  Einheit  der  apostolischen  Verkün¬ 
digung  und  des  Glaubens  der  Gemeinden,  seien  es  die  des  Paulus,  seien  es  die 
anderer  Apostel. 

Im  Gal.  hingegen  betont  Paulus  seine  Unabhängigkeit  von  der  Tradition. 
Auch  hier  spricht  er  von  der  Auferweckung  Jesu  von  den  Toten,  auch  hier 
von  seiner  Hingabe  um  der  Sünden  willen,  ‘daß  er  uns  aus  dem  bestehenden 
bösen  Äon  erlöse’  (i.  1-5);  aber  er  betont,  daß  sein  Apostelamt  nicht  von 
Menschen  herkommt  und  auch  nicht  durch  einen  Menschen  vermittelt  ist, 

*  Die  Frage  der  Stellung  des  Paulus  zur  Tradition,  die  die  nach  seiner  eigenen  Intention  in  sich 
schließt,  ist  durch  Rudolf  Bultmann  in  seiner  Theologie  des  NT  zu  einer  zentralen  Frage  neutesta- 
mentlicher  Theologie  geworden. 

*  Vgl.  Joachim  Jeremias,  Die  AbendmahlsworU  Jesu  (Göttingen,  *1960),  S.  95-7;  K-  H.  Rengstorf, 
Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  (Witten,  1954),  S.  37.  101-5. 
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sondern  durch  Jesus  Christus  ihm  gegeben  ist;  diese  Unabhängigkeit  seines 
Apostolates  bezieht  sich  auch  auf  seine  Botschaft:  ‘Ich  lasse  euch  aber 
wissen,  Brüder,  daß  das  Evangelium,  das  von  mir  verkündigt  worden  ist, 
nicht  nach  Menschenart  ist.  Denn  ich  habe  es  auch  nicht  von  einem 
Menschen  empfangen  noch  bin  ich  darin  unterwiesen  worden,  sondern 
durch  eine  Offenbarung  Jesu  Christi’  (Gal.  i.  ii,  12).  Hier  wird  die  völlige 
Unabhängigkeit  von  der  Tradition  ausdrücklich  und  betont  festgestellt. 
Natürlich  sind  die  Aussagen  des  Apostels,  sowohl  des  i .  Kor.  wie  auch  des  Gal. 
durch  die  jeweilige  Situation  der  Gemeinde  und  der  in  ihr  vorhandenen 
Fragen  und  Frontbildungen  mitbestimmt;  aber  die  verschiedene  Akzen¬ 
tuierung  läßt  die  doppelte  Blickrichtung  deutlich  erkennen. 

Das  Verhältnis  des  Paulus  zur  urapostolischen  Tradition  ist  also  dialek¬ 
tisch;  er  betont  einerseits  seinen  Zusammenhang  mit  ihr,  andererseits  seine 
Unabhängigkeit  von  ihr.  Daraus  ergibt  sich  die  Frage  nach  dem  Verhältnis 
seiner  Botschaft  zur  Tradition  der  Urgemeinde  und  der  Urapostel.  Worin 
liegt  ihr  Zusammenhang,  worin  ihre  Selbständigkeit? 

Paulus  teilt  mit  den  Uraposteln  das  Mühen  um  das  Verständnis  des 
Rätsels,  das  das  Kreuz  Jesu  aufgibt.  Ist  der  Gekreuzigte  in  den  Augen  der 
Juden  der  von  Gott  Verworfene  und  waren  die  Jünger  vor  die  gleiche 
Frage  gestellt,  so  liegt  für  Paulus  der  Ton  darauf,  daß  er  der  von  Gott 
Verfluchte  ist.  Für  die  Urapostel  ebenso  wie  für  Paulus  korrigiert  seine 
Auferweckung  ihr  Urteil;  diese  Korrektur  nahmen  jene  vor,  indem  sie, 
wahrscheinlich  mit  Hilfe  von  Is.  liii,  erkennen  :  Er  ist  ‘  um  unserer  Sünden 
willen’  verworfen,  d.  h.  er  hat  unsere  Sünde  auf  sich  genommen,  ist  an  unsere 
Stelle  getreten  und  deshalb  hat  ihn  das  Verwerfungsurteil  getroffen,  das  uns 
treffen  sollte  ;  deshalb  bekennen  sie  :  ‘  Christus  ist  um  unserer  Sünden  willen 
gestorben.’^  Paulus  nimmt  das  auf;  in  seiner  Formulierung  heißt  das: 
‘Christus  hat  uns  losgekauft  vom  Fluch  des  Gesetzes,  indem  er  ein  Fluch 
(abstractum  pro  concreto:  ein  Verfluchter)  wurde  um  unsertwillen,  wie 
geschrieben  steht:  “Verflucht  ist  jeder,  der  am  Holze  hängt”  (Gal.  iii.  13).’* 
In  beiden  Fällen  bedeutet  seine  Herrschaft,  zu  der  er  erhöht  worden  ist, 
Vergebung  der  Schuld  und  Freiheit  von  der  Verwerfung  und  Verfluchung; 
in  jedem  Fall  gründet  seine  Herrschaft,  die  er  ‘über  uns’  angetreten  hat,  in 
seiner  Hingabe  an  unserer  Statt.  Diese  innere  Einheit  wird  in  i.  Kor.  xv. 
i-i  I  sichtbar  und  in  Gal.  nicht  verleugnet. 

Aber  Paulus  bleibt  dabei  nicht  stehen.  Er  sieht  sich  zum  Völkerapostel 
berufen*  und  sieht  die  Hingabe  des  Christus  in  den  Tod  auf  die  Völker 

*  Zur  Frage  Stellvertretung  und  Opfer  in  der  Deutung  des  Todes  Jesu  vgl.  H.  H.  Wolff,  Jesaja 
liü  im  Urchristentum  (Berlin,  1 950)  ;  E.  Lohse,  Märtyrer  und  Gottesknecht.  Untersuchungen  zur  urchrist- 
luhen  Verkündigung  vom  Sühnetod  Jesu  Christi  (Göttingen,  1955);  Joachim  Jeremias,  Abendmahlsworte, 
S.  aii-39. 

Paulus  erwähnt  i.  Kor.  xii.  3  eine  Verfluchungsformel;  ‘Fluch  ist  Jesus’;  wahrscheinlich  hat  er 
diese  Formel  als  Abschwörungsformel  den  Gliedern  der  Gemeinde  Jesu  abverlangt,  bis  er  selbst  zu 
dtrer  Bekenntnisformel  ‘Herr  bt  Jesus’  überwunden  wurde. 

*  Vgl.  Chr.  Maurer,  'Paulus  als  Apostel  der  Völker’,  Evang.  Theol.  xix  (1959),  28-40. 
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bezogen  (Gal.  i.  16;  iii.  14,  beide  Male  mit  ‘damit’  an  das  vorher  Gesagte 
angeschlossen).  Das  heißt:  Paulus  sieht  in  dem  Christusgeschehen  das  die 
der  Menschheit  grundlegend  verändernde  eschatologische  Ereignis.  Er  sieht  es  nicht 
nur  bezogen  auf  Israel,  sondern  durch  Israel  hindurch  auf  die  Völker;  die  sie 
angehenden  Verheißungen  an  Israel  kommen  zur  Erfüllung;  an  dieser  Stelle 
wird  die  heilsgeschichtliche  Funktion  des  Paulus  sichtbar,  in  der  er  von  den 
Uraposteln  sich  unterscheidet.^  Diesen  universalen  Charakter  des  eschato- 
logischen  Christusgeschehens  drückt  Paulus  aus,  indem  er  Christus  auf 
Adam  bezieht  und  ihn  den  zweiten  Adam  nennt. 

Damit  ist  eine  zweite  entscheidende  Aussage  gemacht.  Paulus  versteht 
Adam  und  Christus  im  Sinne  der  ‘corporate  personality’  des  israelitischen 
Denkens.  In  Adam  bezw.  in  Christus  ist  jeweils  das  ganze  Geschlecht  der 
Menschen  mitgesetzt  (vgl.  Röm.  v.  12-21  ;  i.  Kor.  xv.  21,  22,  44Ä-49).  Der 
Anschluß  an  der  eschatologischen  Retter  und  Sieger  ist  Rettung  und 
Befreiung  der  Glaubenden  aus  der  Herrschaft  der  Sünde  durch  das  Gesetz 
und  im  Tode.  Das  macht  Paulus  am  Begriff  der  Gnade  deutlich.®  Als  er  m 
I.  Kor.  XV.  8  auf  sich  selbst  zu  sprechen  kommt,  nennt  er  sich  Fehlgeburt, 
wahrscheinlich  ein  Schimpfwort  seiner  Gegner,  das  er  aufgreift,  um  zu 
sagen:  Gewiß,  Fehlgeburt,  aber  an  dieser  Fehlgeburt  hat  der  Auferweckte 
durch  seine  Erscheinung  das  Wunder  vollzogen,  daß  die  Fehlgeburt  lebens¬ 
fähig  wurde.  Paulus  nennt  das  Gnade,  und  er  meint  damit  die  Gnadenkraft, 
durch  die  dieses  Wunder  an  ihm  geschehen  ist,  sodaß  er  zum  wirkenden 
Apostel  geworden  ist,  der  in  dem,  was  er  hat  schaffen  können,  die  anderen 
Apostel  hinter  sich  gelassen  hat  (i.  Kor.  xv.  9,  10;  vgl.  auch  Gal.  i.  15:  er  hat 
mich  berufen  durch  seine  Gnade).  Diese  Gnadenkraft  trägt  ihn  in  seinem  ganzen 
Dasein  (2.  Kor.  xii.  7-1 1  mit  dem  beachdichen  Wechsel  von  Gnade  und 
Kraft).  Sein  persönliches  G^eschick  ist  im  Christusgeschehen  begründet,  und 
daß  es  im  Christusgeschehen  mitgesetzt  ist,  kommt  ihm  als  Gnade  zu,  die  er 
im  Glauben  ergreift.  Das  gilt  aber  nicht  nur  von  ihm;  das  gilt  auch  nicht 
nur  von  Israel,  das  gilt  von  allen  Menschen;  für  sie  alle  ist  im  Christusge¬ 
schehen  ihr  eigenes  Geschick  mitgesetzt.  Damit  gibt  Paulus  dem,  was  die 
Jünger  Jesu  von  der  Nachfolge  Jesu  her  wissen  und  Nachfolge  nennen,  eine 
eigene  Wendung.  Ist  Nachfolge  Anschluß  an  den  Christus  und  Nachgehen 
seines  Weges,  so  wird  sie  bei  Paulus  in  Christus  als  der  ‘  corporate  personality’, 
der  alle  umschließenden  Gesamtperson,  in  der  Weise  begründet,  daß  das 
Christusgeschehen  das  Geschick  der  einzelnen  mitsetzt  und  bestimmt  (vgl. 
Röm.  viii.  29). 

Diese  neue  Sicht  wird  deutlich  in  den  Auseinandersetzung  mit  den 
Auferstehungsleugnem  von  Korinth,  vor  allem  i.  Kor.  xv.  12-19.  Die  Aufer¬ 
stehungsleugner  sind  wahrscheinlich  gnostische  Enthusiasten,  die  die  Aufer- 


*  Wir  bereiten  zu  dieser  Frage  einen  eigenen  Beitr^  vor  unter  dem  Titel:  Paulus,  aus  dem  Volke 
Israel,  Apostel  der  Völker. 

•  Vgl.  O.  Glombitza,  ‘Gnade  —  das  entscheidende  Wort’,  in  Nov.  Test,  ii  (1958),  281-90. 
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wcckung  Jesu  nicht  leugnen,  aber  in  ihrer  Gnosis  ihre  eigene  Auferstehung 
bereits  gegeben  sehen,  sodaß  eine  zukünftige  Auferstehung  ihnen  nicht  mehr 
notwendig  und  gänzlich  unbegreiflich  erscheint.^  Wenn  Paulus  in  solcher 
Leugung  der  Auferweckung  auch  die  Auferweckung  Christi  geleugnet  sieht, 
dann  hat  diese  Folgerung  die  Erkenntnis  zur  Voraussetzung:  Im  Christus¬ 
geschehen  ist  das  Geschick  der  Menschen  mitgesetzt.  Wird  daher  die  Aufer¬ 
stehung  der  Menschen  geleugnet,  dann  ist  auch  die  Auferstehung  Jesu 
hinfällig,  denn  ihre  notwendige  Folge  ist  die  Auferstehung  der  Menschen. 
Die  korinthischen  Gegner  des  Paulus  sehen  in  der  Auferweckung  Jesu  ein 
Einzelereignis,  Paulus  versteht  es  eschatologisch-universal.  Die  Gegner  der 
Paulus  argumentieren  aus  den  Voraussetzungen,  die  ihnen  die  urchristliche 
Tradition  gibt;  Paulus  argumentiert  von  der  ihm  eigenen  Position  her. 
Darum  muß  er  folgern  :  Wird  unsere  Auferstehung  geleugnet,  dann  ist  auch 
Christus  nicht  auferstanden,  dann  ist  alles  beim  Alten  geblieben,  während  die 
Auferstehung  Christi  eine  unaufhaltsame  im  Vollzug  befindliche  Wende 
cingclcitet  hat,  die  er  in  i .  Kor.  xv.  20-8  in  ihren  einzelnen  Stadien  entfaltet.* 

Paulus  muß  also  aus  der  Tradition  ebenso  wie  aus  der  ihm  eigenen  Posi¬ 
tion  verstanden  werden,  und  nur  in  der  klaren  Entfaltung  der  ihm  eigenen 
Position  im  Unterschied  zur  Tradition,  in  der  er  steht,  kommt  seine  eigene 
Intention  zum  Vorschein.  Es  ist  das  epochemachende  Verdienst  in  der 
Paulusforschung,  daß  Rudolf  Bultmann  diese  Erkenntnis  zur  Anlage  seiner 
Theologie  des  Neuen  Testamentes  gemacht  und  Paulus  von  ihr  aus  inter¬ 
pretiert  hat,  unbeschadet  der  Frage,  ob  die  Position  des  Paulus  selbst  schon  in 
ihrer  vollen  Gestalt  sichtbar  wird. 

II 

Für  das  Verständnis  der  paulinischen  Eschatologie  sind  damit  zwei  ent¬ 
scheidende  Ansätze  gewonnen.  Das  eschatologische  Geschehen  ist  einerseits 
ein  personal-kommunikatives  Geschehen.  Die  eschatologische  Rettung 
erfolgt  im  Anschluß  an  den  Retter;  die  Aussage  ‘Christus  für  uns’,  die 
Paulus  mit  den  Uraposteln  teilt,  ist  Grundlage  aller  seiner  Einzelaussagen; 
sie  setzt  das  ‘Wir  mit  Christus’,  das  sich  innerhalb  der  irdischen  Existenz 
zwischen  Taufe  und  Tod  als  ein  ‘Sein  in  Christus’  bezw.  als  ein  ‘Sein  im 
Herrn’  vollzieht.®  Die  beiden  Aussagen  des  ‘mit  Christus’  und  des  ‘in 
Christus’  tragen  paulinisches  Gepräge.  Paulus  weiß  mit  der  Urchristenheit 
um  den  ‘Christus  für  uns’  und  weiß  sich  darin  durch  seine  Liebe  ‘zu  uns’ 
erwählt  und  getragen  (vgl.  Gal.  ii.  20);  er  weiß  sich  darum  ‘mit  Christus’ 
und  ‘in  Christus’,  und  dies  ist  damit  gegeben,  daß  er  der  zweite  Adam  ist, 
durch  den  die  Geschichte  der  Menschheit  neu  bestimmt  ist;  der  Glaube 

‘  Vgl.R.Bultmann/KarlBarth.die  Auferstehung  der  Toten ’.in  iW  Verstehen, i  (Tübingen, 

*954)>  S.  3^~64;  J.  Schniewind,  ‘Die  Leugner  der  Auferstehung  in  Korinth’,  in  Nachgelassene  Reden 
md  Aufsätze,  hrsg.  von  E.  Kahler  (Berlin,  1953),  S.  110-39. 

*  Vgl.  dazu  W.  Grundmann,* Die  Übermacht  der  Gnade’,  Nov.  Test.  11  (1958),  50-72. 

Vgl.  dazu  Fr.  Neugebauer,  In  Christo.  Eine  Untersuchung  zum  Paulinischen  Glaubensverständnis 
(Berlin,  1961),  ferner  unseren  in  Th.W.N.T.  erscheinenden  Aufsatz  zu  ouv. 
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erkennt  es,  während  es  dem  Unglauben  verborgen  ist.  Dieser  auch  religionsgc- 
schichtlich  bedeutsame  und  besondere  Tatbestand^  ist  die  grundlegende  ' 
Aussage  der  paulinischen  Eschatologie. 

Ihr  Geschehensvollzug,  und  das  ist  der  andere  Ansatz,  wird  in  apoka¬ 
lyptisch  bestimmten  zeitlichen  Kategorien  als  ein  zeitliches  Nacheinander 
entfaltet.  Hier  treten  apokalyptisch-zeitliche  Denkkategorien  und  Aussagen 
ein.  Das  Wesen  apokalyptischen  Denkens  liegt  in  seiner  Periodisierung  der  ! 
Geschichte  und  Geschehensvollzüge  nach  einem  übergeordneten  Plan  des 
die  Geschichte  lenkenden  Gottes.  Solches  Denken  wird  in  i.  Kor.  xv.  23-8 
sichtbar,  nachdem  V.  20-2  den  personal-kommunikativen  Charakter  des  i 
eschatologischen  Geschehens  deutlich  gemacht  hatte,  zu  dem  die  letzte 
Aussage,  daß  Gott  in  allen  alles  sei,  zurückfuhrt;  denn  nachdem  die  Mächte 
überwunden  sind,  die  den  Menschen  binden  und  ihnen  als  Götter  erscheinen 
(i.  Kor.  viii.  5,  6),  kann  Gott  alles  sein,  weil  keine  Götter  mehr  neben  ihm  ■ 
sind,  und  er  kann  es  für  alle  sein  und  in  allen.  Die  zwischen  beiden  Aussagen 
liegende  zeitliche  Entfaltung  in  einzelne  Akte  bis  zur  Vollendung  benutzt 
Vorstellungen,  die  im  apokalyptischen  Denken  des  Judentums  ausgeprägt 
sind  und  bereit  liegen.  I 

Der  gleiche  Tatbestand  wiederholt  sich  noch  einmal  gegen  Ende  des 

großen  Auferstehungskapitels  des  i .  Kor.  Paulus  hat  nach  einer  Darlegung 

der  unerschöpflichen  Möglichkeiten  Gk>ttes  gefolgert,  daß  das  Bestehen  eines 

beseelten  Leibes  die  Zukunft  eines  geisterschaffenen  Leibes  setzt  (  i .  Kor.  xv. 

44  Ä).  Diese  zunächst  in  ihrer  Logik  nicht  einsichtige  Folgerung  erfährt  ihre 

Begründung  durch  den  Hinweis  auf  den  ersten  und  zweiten  Adam.  Paulus  r 

beginnt  mit  einer  Erwähnung  der  Schrift  (xv.  45-9),  spricht  von  dem 

ersten  Adam,  der  auf  Grund  von  Gen.  ii.  7  ein  beseeltes  Lebewesen  ist,  j 

und  bezeichnet  den  letzten  Adam  als  lebenschaffenden  Geist;  auf  ihn  e 

.  ^ 

bezieht  sich,  wie  an  anderer  Stelle  (vgl.  2.  Kor.  iv.  4)  angedeutet  wird,  : 
Gen.  i.  27.  Paulus  nimmt  darin  Gedanken  der  jüdischen  Theologie  auf, 
die  Gen.  i.  27  auf  den  Logos,  auf  Adam  oder  die  Weisheit  bezieht,*  während 
Gen.  ii.  7  auf  den  irdischen  Menschen  gedeutet  wird.  Als  ‘  lebenschaffender  ^ 
Geist  ’  ist  er  der,  in  dem  das  Schicksal  der  Menschheit  mitgesetzt  ist  und  durch  ; 
den  es  bestimmt  wird,  wie  die  Lebensgestalt  des  irdischen  Menschen  durch  den 
ersten  Adam  repräsentiert  und  bestimmt  ist.  Daraus  folgt  :  ‘  Wie  wir  das  Bild 
des  irdischen  (Menschen)  getragen  haben,  so  werden  wir  auch  das  Bild  des 
himmlischen  (Menschen)  tragen.’  Wiederum  ist  die  Auferweckung  in  personal-  | 

kommunikativer  Weise  begründet,  wie  Paulus  das  bereits  am  Anfang  seines 
Auferstehungskapitels  getan  hatte.  Wiederum  folgt  dieser  Aussage  die  anderein 
zeitlich-apokalyptischen  Kategorien  und  Bildern,  die  den  in  i.  Thess.  iv.  13, 
i6f.  verwandten  ähnlich  sind:  die  das  Ende  herbeiführende  bezw.  ankündi-  ^ 

^  Vgl.  dazu  W.  Gnmdmann,  ‘  Der  Lehrer  der  Gerechtigkeit  von  Qpmran  und  die  Frage  nach  der 
Glaubensgerechtigkcit  in  der  Theologie  des  Apostels  Paulus’,  Revue  de  Qumran,  u  (i960),  237~59-  ^ 

*  J"  Jerveü,  Itnago  dei.  Gen.  i.  a6f.  im  Spätjudentum  in  der  Gnosis  und  in  den  paulinischen  Briefen 
(Göttingen,  i960). 
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gcnde  Posaune,  die  verschiedenen  Vorgänge  bei  Gestorbenen  und  Überle¬ 
benden;  zugleich  aber  ist  es,  als  würde  die  Zeit  selbst  in  einen  Nullpunkt 
zusammengezogen :  ‘im  Nu,  in  einem  Augenblick.’  Daraus  wird  deutlich: 
Die  zeitlich-  apokalyptischen  Aussagen  sind  Hilfsvorstellungen,  die  der  Veranschau¬ 
lichung  dienen’,  nicht  sie,  sondern  die  personal-kommunikativen  Aussagen  sind 
bestimmend für  das  eschatologische  Denken  des  Paulus’,  die  ap)okalyptisch-zeitlichen 
Aussagen  aber  haben  die  wichtige  Bedeutung,  den  in  den  personal-kom¬ 
munikativen  Kategorien  ausgedrückten  Vorgang  als  geschichtlichen  zu 
sichern. 

III 


ln  der  abschließenden  Ausführung  von  i.  Kor.  xv.  läßt  Paulus  wie  in  i. 
Thess.  iv.  13-18  erkennen,  daß  er  für  sich  persönlich  damit  rechnet,  daß  die 
Parusie  des  Christus  sich  noch  bei  seinen  Lebzeiten  vollzieht  und  damit  die 
Auferstehung  der  Christusleute,  die  die  Überwindung  der  Gewalten  und 
Mächte  einleitet  (i.  Kor.  XV.  23-6).  In  i.  Thess.  iv.  i6f.  heißt  es: ‘...und  die 
in  Christus  Gestorbenen  werden  auferstehen  zuerst,  dann  werden  wir,  die 
übrigbleibenden  Lebenden,  mit  ihnen  zusammen  entrückt  werden  in 
Wolken  zur  Begegnung  mit  dem  Herrn  in  die  Luft.  Und  so  werden  wir 
allezeit  mit  dem  Herrn  sein.’^  Dem  entspricht  in  vollem  Umfang  die  Aussage 
in  I.  Kor.  xv.  51  f.:  ‘Siehe,  ich  sage  euch  ein  Geheimnis:  Wir  werden  nicht 
alle  entschlafen,  wir  werden  aber  alle  verwandelt  werden,  im  Nu,  in  einem 
Augenblick,  bei  der  letzten  Posaune.  Denn  sie  wird  blasen,  und  die  Toten 
werden  auferstehen  unvergänglich,  und  wir  werden  verwandelt  werden.* 
Die  Aussagen  sind  eindeutig.  Paulus  erwartet,  daß  ihn  die  Parusie  lebend 
antrifft,  daß  er  nicht  zu  den  Entschlafenen  gehört,  sondern  zu  den  Lebenden 
zählt,  die  verwandelt  werden.  Stellt  man  daneben  die  bekannte  Aussage 
aus  Phil.  i.  21-4,  dann  wird  ein  grundlegender  Unterschied  deutlich;  Paulus 
sagt  :  ‘  Denn  mir  ist  das  Leben  Christus,  und  das  Sterben  Gewinn . . .  ich  werde 
von  zwei  Seiten  her  bedrängt;  ich  trage  Verlangen  nach  der  Auflösung  und 
nach  dem  Sein  mit  Christus,  denn  das  wäre  viel  besser;  das  Verharren  aber 
un  Fleisch  ist  notwendig  um  euretwillen.’  Paulus  rechnet  mit  seinem  Tode. 

Es  ist  erkennbar,  wann  diese  grundlegende  Wendung  eingetreten  ist.  Sie 
liegt  zwischen  dem  ersten  und  dem  zweiten  Korintherbrief  am  Ende  seines 
Aufenthaltes  in  der  Provinz  Asia,  wahrscheinlich  am  Ende  seines  Aufent¬ 
haltes  in  Ephesus.*  Im  Eingang  von  2.  Kor.  schreibt  Paulus  von  der  Be- 


*  W*-  J-  Dupont,  Zùw  Xpiarÿ  i.  L’union  avec  U  Christ  suivant  Saint  Paul  (Paris,  195a)  zu  i.  Thess.  iv. 
i3-i8. 

*  Die  These  einer  tiefgreifenden  Wandlung  in  der  Eschatologie  des  Paulus  ist  seit  Pfleiderer  und 
Teichmann  viel  erörtert  worden;  vgl.  die  zusammenfassende  Erörterung  der  Probleme  durch 
F.  Guntermann,  Die  Eschatologie  des  Hl.  Paulus  (Münster,  1932).  Wir  glauben  den  Problemen 
nahezukommen,  wenn  wir  von  vornherein  eine  doppelte  Linie  erkennen,  eben  die  zeitlich-apoka¬ 
lyptische  und  die  personal-kommunikative,  die,  durch  die  verschiedenen  Situationen  persönlicher 
und  gemeindlicher  Art  bestimmt,  zwar  gpimdsätzlich  beieinander  bleiben,  aber  verschieden  akzen- 
Uueit  werden.  Durchgehend  ist  die  Beziehung  auf  Christus  als  den  zweiten  Adam  und  damit 
Iwptäsentanten  des  kommenden  Äon,  der  im  vergehenden  Äon  verborgnen  gegpenwärtig  ist. 
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drängnis,  ‘die  über  uns  gekommen  ist  in  der  Asia*  ;  sie  ist  eine  über  jedes  Ma£ 
und  jede  Fähigkeit  des  Ertragens  hinau^ehende  Belastung  gewesen,  die  zur 
Verzweiflung  am  Leben  geführt  hat  (2.  Kor.  i.  8).  Der  folgende  Ausdruck 
t6  dnrÔKpiua  toö  ôovàrou,  das  Todesurteil,  läßt  erkennen,  daß  Paulus  in  ein 
Verfahren  verwickelt  gewesen  ist,  in  dem  er  mit  seinem  Todesurteil  fest 
gerechnet  hat.  Wenn  man  die  i.  Thess.  iv  und  i.  Kor.  xv  ausgesprochene 
Sicherheit  der  Überzeugung  in  Rechnung  setzt,  zu  denen  zugehören,  die 
die  Parusie  erleben,  kann  man  ermessen,  was  fur  Paulus  eine  solche  Bedroh¬ 
ung  seines  Lebens  bedeutet.  Und  man  kann  ermessen,  warum  er,  aus 
dieser  Bedrängnis  errettet,  ihren  Sinn  in  den  Satz  zusammenfaßt  :  ‘  damit  wir 
nicht  auf  uns  selbst  vertrauen,  sondern  auf  den  Gott,  der  die  Toten  erweckt’ 
(2.  Kor.  i.  9),  und  warum  er  seine  Errettung  als  Handeln  des  die  Toten 
erweckenden  Gottes  versteht:  ‘Er  hat  uns  aus  einem  so  großen  Tod  errettet 
und  wird  uns  erretten . . ..’  Von  da  aus  wird  verständlich,  warum  Paulus  am 
Eingang  des  2.  Kor.  mit  so  betonten  Worten  den  Gott  der  Erbarmungen 
und  alles  Trostes  preist.  Nicht  weniger  als  zehnmal  begegnet  in  den  wenigen 

V.  3-7  das  Verbum  trösten  und  das  Substantivum  Trosty  Dabei  verdient  es 
Beachtung,  daß  Paulus  Verbum  und  Substantivum  nicht  in  der  allgemeinen 
Bedeutung  ‘ermahnen’,  sondern  in  zugespitzten  Bedeutung  ‘trösten’ 
verwendet,  was  er  in  den  vor  2.  Kor.  liegenden  Briefen  selten  getan  hat.*  Die 
Frage,  die  sich  daraus  ergibt,  lautet:  Worin  besteht  der  Trost,  den  Paulus 
erfahren  hat?  Bekommt  dadurch  seine  eschatologische  Erwartung  eine  neue 
Akzentuierung? 

Ein  erster  Tatbestand  ist  aus  dem  erwähnten  Zusammenhang  sofort 
deutlich:  Paulus  setzt  sein  Vertrauen  nicht  mehr  auf  sich  selbst,  sondern  auf 
den  Gkîtt,  der  die  Toten  erweckt.  Die  Frage  nach  Tod  und  Auferweckung 
ist  völlig  zum  Inhalt  des  Gottesglaubens  geworden.  Dafür  liegt  die  Möglich¬ 
keit  schon  in  1.  Kor.  xv  bereit.  Den  Auferstehungsleugnern  in  Korinth 
hatte  er  gesagt:  ‘Werdet  in  rechter  Weise  nüchtern  und  sündigt  nicht.  Denn 
einige  haben  keine  Erkenntnis  Gottes.  Zum  Vorwurf  sage  ich  euch  das!’ 
(i.  Kor.  XV.  34).  Die  Formulierung  erinnert  an  das  Gespräch  Jesu  mit  den 
Sadduzäern;  dort  war  gesagt,  daß  Auferstehung  der  Toten  nicht  Fortsetzui^ 
des  irdischen  Lebens  unter  anderen  Verhältnissen,  sondern  engelhaftes 
Sein  in  Gott  ist;  Gott  war  ein  Gott  der  Lebenden  und  nicht  der  Toten 
genannt  worden.  Das  wird  mit  der  Offenbarungsaussage  belegt:  ‘Ich  bin 
der  Gott  Abrahams  und  Isaaks  und  Jakobs’;  sie  wird  gedeutet  auf  das  Leben 
der  Erzväter  bei  Gott,  weil  er  ein  Gott  der  Lebenden  und  nicht  der  Toten  ist.* 
Jesus  hatte  den  Sadduzäern  gesagt:  ‘Ihr  kennt  weder  die  Schriften  noch  die 
Kraft  Gottes’,  und  er  hatte  ihnen  vorgeworfen:  ‘Ihr  irrt  sehr!’  (Mark.  xii. 

*  Vgl.  O.  Schmitz,  Th.W.N.T.  v,  771-98,  besonders  790-8. 

*  Zu  nennen  sind  1.  Thess.  Ui.  7;  iv.  18;  a.  Thess.  U.  16,  17,  ferner  i.  Kor.  iv.  13. 

*  Das  Leben  der  Erzväter  bei  Gott  ist  auch  Matth,  viü.  1 1  sowie  Luk.  xvi.  aaf.  vorausgesetzt. 
Zur  Überlieferung  vgl.  E.  Lohtneyer,  Das  Evangelium  des  Markus  (Göttingen,  1937),  S.  255-7; 

W.  Grundmann,  Das  Evangelium  nach  Markus  (Berlin,  1959),  S.  247-9. 
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18-27)*  Paulus  sagt  seinen  Gegnern,  sie  hätten  keine  Erkenntnis  Gottes.  In 
beiden  Fällen  heißt  an  Gott  glauben:  an  sein  Vermögen  glauben,  das  die 
Auferweckung  der  Toten  wirkt.  Paulus  berührt  sich  sehr  eng  mit  dem 
Auspruch  Jesu  zu  den  Sadduzäern;  er  steht  also  auch  hier  in  einer  bedeut- 
faiTipn  Überlieferung.^  Dieser  von  Jesus  herrührende  Glaube  wird  ftir  Paulus 
persönlich  wichtig  durch  die  jähe  ausweglose  Todesgefahr,  wie  sie  ihn  am 
Ende  seines  Ephesusaufenthaltes  überrascht  hatte.  In  Röm.  iv.  1 7  wird  der 
Zusammenhang  zwischen  Gottesglaube  und  Totenerweckung  grundsätzlich 
augesprochen  ;  Paulus  redet  vom  rechtfertigenden  Glauben  Abrahams  und 
beschreibt  ihn  als  Glauben  vor  dem  Gott,  ‘der  die  Toten  lebendig  macht 
und  das  Nichtseiende  ins  Sein  ruft’.  Das  ist  Gottes  Schöpfungswerk:  das 
Nichtseiende  ins  Sein  rufen;  nichts  anderes  aber  ist  es,  die  Toten  ins  Leben 
zu  rufen.  Von  dieser  Voraussetzung  aus  hatte  er  in  i .  Kor.  xv.  35-54  die  Frage 
beantwortet  :  ‘  Wie  stehen  die  Toten  auf?  ’  Wenn  Paulus  dem  Handeln  Gottes, 
Nichtseiendes  ins  Sein  zu  rufen  und  Tote  lebendig  zu  machen,  als  drittes  hinzu- 
fiigt:  Sünder  gerecht  zu  sprechen,  bezogen  auf  die  Auferweckung  Jesu,  dann 
stößt  er  damit  zu  der  dreifachen,  die  künftigen  drei  Artikel  des  christlichen 
Glaubens  umschließenden  Aussage  vor:  Gottes  Gottheit  erweist  sich  darin, 
daß  er  das  Nichtseiende  ins  Sein,  die  Toten  ins  Leben,  die  Sünder  in  die 
Gerechtigkeit  ruft,  wobei  das  Sein,  das  Leben,  die  Gerechtigkeit  sein  Werk 
sind.  Die  Frage  des  Glaubens  an  die  Auferweckung  der  Toten  ist  eine  Frage 
des  Glaubens  an  Gott.* 

Die  Erschütterung  der  Überzeugung,  die  Parusie  noch  zu  erleben,  wirkt 
sich  aus  in  der  Weiterentwicklung  des  dem  Paulus  gegenüber  der  Tradition 
eigenen  Ansatzes.  Dazu  scheinen  uns  im  Schlußteil  von  i.  Kor.  xv  einige 
wesentliche  Gedanken  bereit  zu  liegen.  Paulus  unterscheidet  in  einigen  im 
Parallelismus  membrorum  gegebenen  Sätzen  zwischen  vergänglich  und 
unvergänglich,  sterblich  und  unsterblich  (i.  Kor.  xv.  53,  54).  Die  beiden 
Begrifispaare  sind  fur  Paulus  sachlich  identisch.  Er  kennt  nicht  eine  Frage¬ 
stellung,  die  zwischen  der  Vergänglichkeit  alles  Seins  und  dem  Tode  des 
Menschen  unterscheidet.  Aber  wenn  für  ihn  der  Tod  der  Sünde  Sold  ist,  so 
bekommt  er  doch  gegenüber  dem  Vergehen  einen  besonderen  Akzent  (Röm. 
vi.  23).  Dieser  besondere  Akzent  ist  schon  am  Ende  von  i .  Kor.  xv  sichtbar. 
Paulus  hat  davon  gesprochen,  daß  Fleisch  und  Blut,  d.  h.  das  irdisch¬ 
leibliche  Menschsein  das  Reich  Gottes  nicht  ererben  wird;  er  hat  von  der 
Notwendigkeit  einer  Verwandlung  geredet,  und  er  spricht  von  dieser 
Verwandlung  mit  den  Worten:  ‘Es  muß  nämlich  dieses  Vergängliche  an- 
ziehen  die  Unvergänglichkeit,  und  dieses  Sterbliche  anziehen  die  Unsterb¬ 
lichkeit’  (xv.  53).  Wenn  das  geschieht,  d.  h.  wenn  der  Tod  als  der  letzte 

*  Die  Beziehung  auf  Jesus  setzt  sich  in  i .  Kor.  xv.  34-57  fort,  denn  die  Darlegung  über  den 
Aufeistehungsleib  ist  dtirch  den  Glauben  an  den  Auferstandenen  bestinunt.  Vgl.  dazu  auch 
Rengitorf,  a.  a.  O.  S.  101-5. 

•  Vgl.  im  Zusammenhang  mit  dieser  Tradition  und  in  Verbindung  mit  Röm.  iv.  17-25  auch 
Röm.  X.  9. 
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Feind  überwunden  wird  (xv.  26),  dann  erklingt  das  Siegeslied:  ‘Der  Tod  ist 
verschlungen  in  den  Sieg.  Wo,  Tod,  ist  dein  Sieg?  Wo,  Tod,  dein  Stachel?’ 
Es  ist  ein  zukünftiger,  noch  bevorstehender  Siegesgesang,  ähnlich  den 
Hynmen  der  Apokalypse.  Dieses  Lied  bekommt  durch  Paulus  eine  midrasch¬ 
artige  Erläuterung;  sie  heißt:  ‘Der  Stachel  des  Todes  ist  die  Sünde,  die 
Kraft  aber  der  Sünde  ist  das  Gesetz’  (xv.  56).  Damit  wird  deutlich:  der 
Giftstachel  des  Todes,  das  also  wodurch  die  Vergänglichkeit  tödlich  wiid, 
ist  die  Sünde.  Diese  giftige  tötende  Kraft  gewinnt  sie  durch  das  Gesetz,  das 
gegen  Übertretung  den  Tod  verhängt  als  hoffnungslose,  der  Verwandlung 
beraubte  Vergänglichkeit.  Die  rettende  Gegenkraft  Gottes  ist  das  Evange¬ 
lium  (Röm.  i.  16;  I.  Kor.  i.  18,  24),^  nämlich  dadurch,  daß  es  die  Tilgung 
der  Sünde  zum  Inhalt  hat;  denn  Kreuz  und  Auferstehung  haben  dem  Tode 
den  Stachel  genommen.  Darum  kann  Paulus  formulieren:  ‘Wenn  wir,  als 
wir  Feinde  waren,  mit  Gott  durch  den  Tod  seines  Sohnes  versöhnt  worden 
sind,  wieviel  mehr  werden  wir  als  Versöhnte  in  seinem  Leben  gerettet 
werden’  (Röm.  v.  10).  Die  Versöhnung  ist  geschehen;  darum  besteht  kein 
Verdammungsurteil  mehr  gegenüber  denen,  die  in  Christus  Jesus  sind 
(Röm.  viii.  i).  Christus  ist  der  Sünde  gegenüber  gestorben,  und  mit  ihm 
sind  die  Getauften  der  Sünde  gegenüber  tot  (Röm.  vi.  2,  8f.,  lof.).  Die 
Errettung  aus  dem  Tode  aber  ist  Zukunft.  Darum  ist  Paulus  gewiß:  ‘Gott 
sei  Dank,  der  uns  den  Sieg  gibt  durch  unseren  Herrn  Jesus  Christus’  (i.  Kor. 
XV.  57).  Die  eben  zur  Deutung  herangezogenen  Stellen  aus  Röm.  ziehen 
bereits  aus,  was  das  Denken  des  Paulus  nach  dem  erschütternden  Ereignis  in 
der  Asia  bestimmt. 

Für  diese  Richtung  seines  Denkens  scheinen  uns  zwei  Beobachtungen  von 
erheblicher  Bedeutung  zu  sein.  Paulus  hat  in  1 .  Thess.  und  i .  Kor.  von  den  in 
Christus  Gestorbenen  als  von  Entschlafenen  gesprochen  (i.  Thess.  iv.  13, 
14,  15;  I.  Kor.  vii.  39;  xi.  30;  xv.  6,  18,  20,  51).  Der  Begriff  kommt  in  den 
I.  Kor.  folgenden  Briefen  nicht  mehr  vor.  Es  scheint,  daß  er  aus  dem 
Vokabular  des  Apostels  verschwunden  ist.  Paulus  hatte,  die  Parusie  in  naher 
Zukunft  erwartend  und  in  der  Hoffnung,  sie  zu  erleben,  von  denen,  die  vw 
ihr  starben,  als  von  Schlafenden  gesprochen.  Die  Möglichkeit  des  eigenen 
Todes  vor  der  Parusie  löst  eine  neue  Besinnung  aus.  Auch  das  Sein  zwischen 
dem  Tode  und  der  Z^ukunft  der  Parusie  wird  ihm  ZM  einem  'mit  Christus  sein'  (Phil, 
i.  23) .  Dafür  ist  der  Begriff  ‘  schlafen  ’  oder  ‘  entschlafen  ’  nicht  mehr  geeignet 
An  seine  Stelle  tritt  in  Phil.  i.  23  auf  brechen,  scheiden  (dtvoXOCTai).  Nun 
könnte  freilich  das  Fehlen  des  Begriffs  ‘schlafen’  nach  i.  Kor.  Zufall  sein; 
jedoch  wird  die  Deutung,  die  wir  dem  Wegfall  dieses  Begriffes  geben,  dadurch 
erhärtet,  daß  die  zeitlich  bestimmten  Aussagen  und  Bilder  aus  der  Apoka- 
lyptik  ebenfalb  zurücktreten  und  verschwinden,  während  die  am  stärksten 
apokalyptischen  Aussagen  in  den  ältesten  Paulusbriefen,  in  i.  und  2.  Thess., 
stehen.  Nicht  die  Zukünftigkeit  verschwindet,  aber  sie  wird  nicht  mehr  in 
•  Vgl.  dazu  Grundmann,  Th.W.N.T.  n,  309,  11-310,  39. 
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apokalyptischer  Weise  periodisierend  ausgesagt.  Lehrreich  ist  in  diesem 
Zusammenhang  ein  Vergleich  zwischen  i.  Kor.  xv.  20-8  und  Röm.  viii. 
1&-23.  An  die  Stelle  des  zeitlichen  Ablaufes  des  eschatologisch-apokalypti- 
schcn  Geschehens  tritt  die  inhaltliche  Aussage  des  Verlangens  der  außer¬ 
christlichen  Menschheit  nach  der  Erlösung  aus  dem  Leerlauf,  dem  sie  unter¬ 
worfen  ist;  sie  wird  mit  der  Offenbarung  der  Söhne  Gottes  verbunden,  die 
ihrerseits,  in  der  Erstlingsgabe  des  Geistes  ihrer  Sohn^haft  gewiß  (Röm. 
viii.  14-17)»  2^uf  die  Erlösung  ihres  Leibes  warten  (Röm.  viii.  23).  Die 
unprüngliche  zeitliche  Ordnung  schimmert  durch,  aber  in  den  Vordergrund 
ist  die  InhdÜichkeit  der  Aussage  gerückt,  die  die  Erlösung  in  ihrem  Gehalt  ausspricht. 


Im  2.  Kor.  entfaltet  Paulus,  was  sein  ap>ostolisches  Amt  ist.  Er  nennt  es  den 
Dienst  des  Geistes  im  Unterschied  zum  Dienst  des  Gesetzes,  der  ein  Dienst 
des  Todes  ist  (2.  Kor.  iii.  4-9)  ;  dieser  Dienst  des  Geistes  und  der  Gerechtig¬ 
keit  ist  der  Dienst  der  Versöhnung  (2.  Kor.  V.  18-21,  vgl.  dazu  Röm.  v.  lof.; 
xi.  15).  Es  ist  beachtlich,  daß  die  Begriffe  ‘versöhnen’  und  ‘Versöhnung’  in 
der  Beziehung  Gottes  auf  den  Menschen  und  des  Menschen  auf  Gott  in  den 
vor  2.  Kor.  liegenden  Briefen  des  Paulus  fehlen^  und  erst  in  2.  Kor.  und 
Röm.  als  zentrale  Aussagen  auftauchen.  Sie  helfen  zusammen  mit  den 
neuen  sogleich  zu  erwähnenden  anthropologischen  Begriffen  vom  inneren 
und  äußeren  Menschen,  zu  unterscheiden  zwischen  dem,  was  bereits  von 
Gott  her  am  Menschen  geschehen  ist,  und  dem,  worauf  er  noch  hoffend 
wartet  (vgl.  bes.  Röm.  v.  9-1 1).  Zwischen  den  beiden  Zeugnissen  über 
sein  apostolisches  Amt  im  2.  Kor.  spricht  Paulus  von  seiner  af>ostolischen 
Existenz  im  Angesicht  des  Todes. 

Paulus  hatte,  was  er  vorher  nicht  getan  hatte,  die  Leiden,  die  in  der  Asia 
über  ihn  gekommen  wziren,  als  ‘die  Leiden  des  Christus  an  uns’  (2.  Kor.  i.  5) 
bezeichnet.  Er  spricht,  als  er  auf  seine  ap>ostolische  Existenz  zu  reden  kommt, 
von  dem  Schatz  in  irdenen  Gefäßen.  Der  Schatz  —  das  ist  Grottes  Handeln 
an  ihm,  das  seinem  Schöpferhandeln  parallel  gesetzt  wird:  ‘Gott,  der 
sprach:  Aus  Finsternis  wird  Licht  aufleuchten,  der  hat  es  aufleuchten  lassen 
in  unseren  Herzen  zm  Erleuchtung  der  Erkenntnis  der  Herrlichkeit  Gottes 
im  Angesicht  Jesu  Christi’  (2.  Kor.  iv.  6).  Diese  Aussage  erinnert  durch  ihre 
Verbindung  von  Schöpfer-  tmd  Retterhandeln  Gottes  an  die  Darlegung 
dessen,  was  Gottesglaube  ist,  in  Röm.  iv.  17.  Dieser  Schatz  ist  hineingegeben 
in  irdene  Gefäße,  d.  h.  in  irdische  Menschenleiber.  An  diesem  Schatz  in 
irdenen  Gefäßen  wird  die  Überlegenheit  der  Kraft  Gottes  sichtbar;  Paulus 
drückt  das  in  vier  paarweisen  Aussagen  aus;  die  erste  spricht  jeweils  von  dem, 
was  den  Gefäßen  geschieht,  die  zweite,  wie  sich  darin  die  Überlegenheit  der 
Kraft  Gottes  auswirkt:  in  jeder  Hinsicht  bedrängt,  aber  nicht  erdrückt;  in 

*  Eine  Ausnahme  macht  i.  Kor.  viL  ii,  wo  von  zwischenmenschlicher  Versöhnung  gesprochen 
wird. 
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Vcriegcnhcit  gebracht,  aber  nicht  verzweifelt;  verfolgt,  aber  nicht  verlaaKn- 
zu  Boden  geworfen,  aber  nicht  vernichtet;  und  das  alles  wird  zusammen- 
gcfaBt:  ‘Alle  Zeit  tragen  wir  das  Ertötet  werden  Jesu  an  unserem  Leibe 
herum,  damit  auch  das  Leben  Jesu  an  unserem  Leibe  offenbar  wcrxle’ 
(iv.  7-10).  Die  Auferstehung  Jesu  ist  eine  in  der  apostolischen 
wirksame  Kraft.  Die  Wiederiiolung  der  Aussage  in  v.  ii  zeigt,  welche 
Bedeutung  diese  Einächt  fiir  Paulus  gewonnen  hat.  Daß  die  gegenwärti| 
wirksame  Kraft  der  Auferstehung  nicht  die  Zukünftigkeit  der  HoSnuog 
aufhebt,  wird  sofort  erkeimbar;  Paulus  ist  trotz  aller  Bedrängnis  in  der 
Verkündigung  des  Christus  unerschrocken,  weil  er  mit  seinen  Mitarbeitern 
weiß:  ‘Der  den  Herrn  Jesus  von  den  Toten  auferweckt  hat,  wird  auch  uns 
mit  Jesus  auferwecken  und  uns  darstellen  samt  euch’  (iv.  15).  Die  personal- 
kommunikative  .\ussage  der  paulinischen  Eschatologie  steht  hier  vt^lig  im 
Vordergrund.  Paulus  entfaltet,  was  in  der  Aussage  vom  zweiten  Adam 
angelegt  war  und  worin  er  i .  Thess.  iv.  14,  1 7  und  v.  10  seine  Hoffnung  hatte 
zusammenfassen  können  :  mit  Christus  sein  ;  darauf  ist  sein  Hoffen  gerichtet 
Sie  ist,  wie  aus  2.  Kor.  xiii.  4  hervorgeht,  bestimmend  fiir  seine  gegen¬ 
wärtige  Existenz,  die  ebenfalls  unter  dem  ‘mit  Christus’  steht.*  Im  Röm. 
entfaltet  Paulus:  ln  der  Taufe  sind  wir  mit  Christus  gekreuzigt  —  so  hatte 
er  schon  Gal.  ii.  19  gesagt  — ,  gestorben  und  begraben  und  damit  tot 
gegenüber  der  Sünde,  und  wir  sind  mit  ihm  auferstanden  zu  einem  Leben 
für  Gott  (Röm.  vi.  i-i  i) ;  wir  sind  Söhne  Gottes  und  damit  seine  Miterben 
(viii.  14-17);  wir  leiden  mit  ihm  und  werden  mit  ihm  verherrlicht  werden 
und  das  Weltall  zum  Erbe  erhalten  (Röm.  viii.  17^,  32);  alles  läuft  darauf 
hinaus,  daß  Gott  bestimmt  hat,  daß  wir  mitgestaltet  werden  mit  dem  Bilde 
seines  Sohnes,  auf  daß  er  sei  der  Erste  unter  vielen  Brüdern  (Röm.  viii.  29). 
Die  Gemeinschaft  zwischen  Christus  und  den  Seinen  bestimmt  in  vollem 
Umfang  das  Denken  des  Paulus;  in  ihr  sind  die  Kräfte  des  kommenden  Äons 
in  alten  vergehenden  Äon  verborgen  wirksam  ;  sie  hat  sich  als  entscheidende 
Aussage  in  den  Briefen  voll  durchgesetzt,  die  nach  Thess.  und  i.  Kot. 
liegen,  in  diesen  aber  bereits  angelegt  und  vorhanden. 

Von  dieser  Grundlage  aus  kommt  Paulus  2.  Kor.  iv.  16 ff.  noch  einmal 
auf  die  Todesfrage  zu  sprechen.  Er  unterscheidet  zwischen  dem  äußern  und 
dem  inneren  Menschen,  der  Tag  um  Tag  erneuert  wird,  während  der  äußert 
Mensch  verdirbt.  Auch  diese  Unterscheidung  ßndet  sich  erst  in  den 
Briefen  nach  i.  Kor.  (vgl.  Röm.  vii.  22).  Was  den  äußeren  Menschen 
verderben  läßt,  ist  ‘augenblickliche  leichte  Bedrängnis’,  was  Gott  in  ihr 
schafft,  ist  ‘eine  jedes  Maß  übersteigende  ewige  Fülle  der  Lichtherrlichkeit’; 
sie  wird  den  Glaubenden  aus  dem  Geist  zuteil  (vgl.  2.  Kor.  iii.  18),  die  als 
Leute  bezeichnet  werden,  die  ihren  Blick  nicht  auf  das  Sichtbare,  sondern  auf 

‘  Da*  ist  allcrdingi  nur  eindeutig,  wenn  das  sIt  ütiSs,  das  in  B  D*  r  sowie  arm  fehlt,  ursprünghdi 
■C  Da  jedoch  etne  Tilgung  leichter  einaichtig  ist  als  eine  Zuiugung,  wird  mit  Ur^xünghchlcat  zu 
rechnen  sein. 
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dasUnsichtbarc  richten,  denn  das  U nsichtbarc  ist  im  U  nterschied  zum  vergäng¬ 
lichen  Sichtbaren  das  Ewige.  Die  Begriffe,  deren  sich  Paulus  hier  bedient, 
entstammen  dem  hellenistischen  Denken,  aber  sie  werden  auf  Christus  getauft, 
indem  sie  benutzt  werden,  neu  auszusagen,  was  Glaube  und  Hoffnung  ist.' 

Die  Ausführungen  des  Apostels  in  2.  Kor.  v  dürfen  von  dieser  Grund¬ 
legung  nicht  getrennt  werden.  Sie  gehören  in  den  Zusammenhang  dessen, 
was  er  über  seinen  Dienst  sagt.  Dies  wird  fortgesetzt  in  2.  Kor.  v.  1  i-vi.  10. 
Der  Zusammenhang  v.  1-10  erreicht  seinen  Höhepunkt  im  Wissen  um  das 
Gericht,  das  über  alles  ergeht  und  deshalb  auch  über  seinen  Dienst.  Von 
diesem  Wissen  ist  der  unmittelbare  Anschluß  v.  i  i-i  3  bestimmt;  der  Zusam¬ 
menhang  ist  ähnlich  dem  von  i.  Kor.  iii.  10-15  und  iv.  1-5  und  auch  Röm. 
xiv.  1-12.  Die  ersten  Sätze  in  2.  Kor.  v.  i-io,  mit  ‘denn’  an  iv.  i7f.  ange- 
schlossen,  also  eine  Begründung  und  weiterfuhrendc  Darlegung  enthaltend, 
sprechen  von  denen,  die  auf  das  Unsichtbare  schauen;  ‘wir  wissen  nämlich, 
daß,  wenn  unser  irdisches  Haus,  das  Zelt,  aufgelöst  wird,  wir  einen  Bau  aus 
Gott  haben,  ein  ewiges  Haus,  nicht  mit  Händen  gemacht  in  den  Himmeln  ’ 
(v.  i).*  Der  sichtbare  Leib,  einem  leicht  abbrechbaren  Zelte  verglichen,  ist 
das  Vergängliche;  an  ihm  nagt  ‘die  augenblickliche  leichte  Bedrängnis*; 
das  Ewige  ist  der  himmlische  Bau,  Ausdruck  der  ‘alles  irdische  Maß  über¬ 
steigenden  ewigen  Fülle  der  Lichtherrlichkeit’.  Für  das  Denken  des  Paulus 
in  diesem  ganzen  Zusammenhang  zwischen  2.  Kor.  iv.  i6-v.  i  ist  nach  wie  vor 
grundlegend  die  Vorstellung  von  den  beiden  in  Adam  und  Christus  reprä¬ 
sentierten  Äonen.  Soweit  der  Mensch  seiner  irdisch-fleischlichen  Existenz 
nach  dem  vergehenden  Äon  zugehört,  vergeht  er  mit  ihm  und  wird  von  ihm 
her  angefochten;  ‘der  Leib  ist  tot  um  der  Sünde  willen’  (Röm.  viii.  10). 
Soweit  er  in  den  kommenden  Äon  als  ein  mit  Christus  Verbundener  und  in 
Christus  Lebender  hineingenommen  ist,  seinem  inneren  Menschen  nach, 
wird  er  Tag  um  Tag  erneuert,  ist  ‘der  Gneist  Leben  um  der  Gerechtigkeit 
willen’  (Röm.  viii.  10).  Wiederum  erweist  sich  auf  apokalyptischer  Grund¬ 
lage  die  Aussage  inhaltlich  bestimmt  imd  gelöst  von  der  Periodizität  des 
apokalyptischen  Denkens.  Das  sehnende  Verlangen  der  Paulus  richtet  sich 
nach  wie  vor  auf  die  Verwandlung,  hier  in  der  Weise  ausgedrückt,  den 
himmlischen  Bau  wie  ein  Kleid  überzuziehen  und  nicht  in  einem  Zustand 
der  Nacktheit  vorgefunden  zu  werden.®  Die  weitaus  meisten  Exegeten 
denken  dabei  an  den  geistlichen  Leib  und  verstehen  unter  dem  Nacktsein 
den  Zustand  nach  dem  Sterben  vor  der  Parusie.  Damit  wäre  dann  die  Frage 
nach  einem  Zwischenzustand  zwischen  Sterben  und  Parusie  aufgeworfen.* 
Angesichts  der  Möglichkeit  des  Nacktseins  ergreift  den  Paulus  ein  Seufzen, 

^  dazu  Dupont,  a.  a.  O.,  zu  2.  Kor.  iv  und  v. 

*  2.  Kor.  V.  1  ;  KorraXuSQ  ;  Phil.  i.  23  ;  dwo^Oirai. 

*  Vgl.  zur  fiildcn]}r^he  O.  Michel,  Th.WJ{.T.  v,  147-50;  A.  Oepke,  Th.W.N.T.  ii,  31&-21. 

*  Zur  Frage  da  Zwischenzuitanda  vgl.  Guntermann,  a.  a.  O.  S.  270-304;  auch  W.  Michaelis, 
Brirf des  Paulus  an  die  Philipper  (Leipzig,  1935),  S.  26f.  ;  H.  Lietznumn,  An  die  Korinther  (Tübingen, 
*'930.  S.  iigf. 
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jenes  Seufzen,  von  dem  er  Röm.  viii.  23  sagt,  daß  es  auch  die  Kinder  Gottes 
kennen  und  es  sich  auf  die  Erlösung  des  Leibes  richte.^  Es  ist  ein  Seufzen  im 
Zelte  unter  Bedrückung,  das  begehrt,  nicht  entkleidet,  sondern  überklcidct 
zu  werden. 

In  einem  wichtigen  Aufsatz  hat  E.  E.  Ellis  mit  großer  Energie  die  Inter¬ 
pretation  dieser  Stelle  aus  der  Besinnung  auf  die  beiden  Äonen  durchgeführt, 
den  Gedanken  eines  Zwischenzustandes  bei  Paulus  verworfen  und  auch  die 
Deutung  ‘of  the  individual  body’.*  Er  versteht  vielmehr  den  ‘Bau  aus  Gott’ 
wie  den  Tempel,  von  dem  i.  Kor.  iii.  9,  16  ff.  und  Eph.  ii.  20  f.  gesprochen 
wird,  sodaß  Bau  aus  Gott  und  Tempel  Gottes  geradezu  auswechselbare 
Ausdrücke  werden.  Er  fuhrt  diese  Redeweise  auf  Mark.  xiv.  58  und  ähnliche 
Aussagen  zurück  und  setzt  den  Bau  mit  dem  Leib  Christi  in  eins.  Auch  die 
Worte  vom  Bürgertum  in  den  Himmel  (Phil.  iii.  20)  könnten  herangezogen 
werden.  Die  Ausführungen  des  Paulus  sind  daher  nicht  zu  beziehen  ‘of  indi¬ 
vidual  bodies  at  all,  but  of  corporate  solidarities  which  inhere  in  Adam  and  in 
Christ,  the  old  aeon  and  the  new  aeon’.*  Die  Nacktheit  aber  und  das  Ent¬ 
kleidetwerden  legt  er  unter  Bezug  auf  eine  Reihe  alttestamentlicher  Stellen 
als  Gericht  durch  Gott  aus,  das  Entblößung  des  Menschen  und  Nacktheit 
ist  (Is.  XX.  2-4;  Micha  i.  8;  Ezek.  xvi.  yf,  37,  39;  xxiii.  26,  29;  Hiob  xxvi.  6). 
Damit  gewinnt  er  den  Zug  der  ganzen  Aussage  auf  das  2.  Kor.  v.  9,  10 
erwähnte  Gericht.  Die  verborgene  Gegenwart  des  kommenden  Äon  im 
vergehenden  alten  Äon  gibt  die  Gewißheit,  daß  die  Glaubenden  am  Sieg 
Gottes  teilhaben,  in  dem  das  Sterbliche  vom  Leben  verschlungen  wird 
(KocTooroö^  —  vgl.  auch  i.  Kor.  xv.  54),  nachdem  sie  das  Angeld  des  Geistes 
empfangen  haben.  Zwar  sind  sie  in  ihrem  Leibesleben  —  vgl.  Röm.  vii.  24; 
viii.  IO  —  noch  fern  vom  Herrn  und  leben  in  Glauben,  aber  das  Ausziehen 
aus  dem  Leibesleben  bringt  sie  in  die  Gemeinschaft  mit  dem  Herrn,  die  im 
Schauen  besteht  (2.  Kor.  v.  6-8).  Darum  kann  Paulus  seiner  Gemeinde 
sagen,  sie  seien  getrosten  Mutes^  und  trügen  das  Verlangen,  aus  dem  leib¬ 
lichen  Dasein,  das  durch  die  Gewalt  des  Todes  bestimmt  ist,  auszuwandem, 
um  beim  Herrn  daheim  zu  sein.  Diese  Aussage  deckt  sich  mit  Phil.  i.  23. 
Die  Situation  der  überstandenen  Todesgefahr  bestimmt  die  Ausdrücke.  Die 
Sicherheit  von  i.  Thess.  iv.  17  und  i.  Kor.  xv.  52,  die  Parusie  zu  erleben, 

*  Nicht  die  Sohnschaft,  was  nach  dem  Zeugnis  von  1^46  D  G  it  nicht  ursprünglich  sein  dürfte, 
sondern  ‘die  Erlösung  unseres  Leibes’  ist  Gegenstand  der  Erwartung,  während  nach  viii.  15  die 
Einsetzung  in  die  Sohnschaft  bereits  vollzogen  ut. 

*  E.  Earle  Ellis  ‘II  Corinthians  v.  i-io  in  Pauline  Elschatology’,  ^.T.S.  vi  (i960),  211-34. 
Zitat  p.  217. 

*  A.  a.  O.  S.  217;  das  Judentum  spricht  allerdings  nicht  von  einem  neuen  Aon,  sondern  vom 
kommenden  Aon.  Paulus  vermeidet,  worauf  mich  Heinz  Schwantes  auftnerksam  macht,  in  seimn 
eigenen  Briefen  auch  diesen  Begriff  —  nur  Eph.  i .  xxi,  wahrscheinlich  deuteropaulinisch,  hat 
iv  tCfi  piXXovn  —  und  setzt  statt  dessen  inhaltgefuUte  Begriffe:  Röm.  viii.  18,  ‘künftige  Herrlichkeit’; 
I.  Kor.  ii.  6f.,  ‘Weisheit  dieses  Äons  —  Weisheit  Gottes  im  Geheimnis’;  Röm.  xii.  2,  ‘richtet 
euch  nicht  nach  dieser  Weltzeit,  sondern  laßt  euch  verwandeln  durch  Erneuerung  eures  Sûmes'  (  =inncrer 
Mensch).  Daran  wird  erneut  deutlich,  wie  die  apokalyptische  Terminologie  zurück  tritt  zugunsten 
inhaltlich  gefüllter  Aussagen. 

*  Vgl.  Grundmann,  Th.W.J{.T.  m,  25-7. 
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ist  erschüttert,  hervorgetreten  ist  die  zuversichtliche  Gewißheit  der  unge¬ 
brochenen  und  der  Vollendung  harrenden  Gemeinschaft  mit  dem  Herrn. 


Es  war  eben  auf  den  Zusammenhang  der  Aussage  in  2.  Kor.  v.  6-8  mit 
der  in  Phil.  i.  23  hingewiesen  worden.  Was  da  grundsätzlich  gesagt  wurde, 
wird  hier  persönlich  ausgefiihrt.  Der  Phil,  gehört  u.  E.  zwischen  den  i .  Kor. 
und  den  2.  Kor.,  geschrieben  aus  der  Gefangenschaft  am  Ende  des  Ephesus¬ 
aufenthaltes  des  Paulus,  auf  die  2.  Kor.  i.  3-1 1  zurückblickt.^  Die  in  dieser 
Gefangenschaft  drohende  Gefahr  einer  Verurteilung  zum  Tode  ist,  als  der 
Brief  geschrieben  wird,  überwunden,  wenn  auch  die  endgültige  Entschei¬ 
dung  noch  nicht  gefallen  ist.  Paulus  kann,  da  Christus  ihm  das  Leben  ist, 
den  Tod  für  einen  Gewinn  erachten,  weil  er  ihn  aus  der  Fremde  in  die 
Heimat  bringt.  Darum  richtet  sich  sein  Verlangen  auf  den  Aufbruch  aus 
der  Fremde  und  auf  das  Sein  mit  Christus.  In  diese  personal-kommunika- 
*  tive  Aussage  ist  seine  ganze  Hoffnung  zusammengefaßt.  Aber  ihr  steht  eine 
Notwendigkeit  gegenüber:  Bleiben  um  seiner  Gemeinden  willen.  Zwischen 
seinem  Wunsch  nach  Auswanderung  in  die  Heimat,  für  ihn  das  Bessere,  für 
'  ihn  ein  Gewinn,  und  der  Notwendigkeit  des  Bleibens  wird  er  hin-  und 
hergezogen;  beides  bedrängt  ihn.  Er  stellt  seinen  Wunsch  zurück  und  fügt 
I  sich  der  Notwendigkeit  (Phil.  i.  21-6).  Dabei  wird  deutlich,  wie  Paulus  das 
irdische  Leben  des  Christen  ansieht.  Es  ist  die  Zeit,  da  er  Frucht  bringen 
I  kann.  Im  irdischen  Leben  wird  jener  Lebensertrag  geschaffen,  der  im  Gericht 
I  gewertet  wird;  Frucht  sind  die  dem  Glauben  gewonnenen  Menschen  (vgl. 
I.  Kor.  iii.  10-15;  2.  Kor.  v.  9-10  in  Zusammenhang  mit  11-21).  Im 
gleichen  Phil,  spricht  Paulus  seine  Gewißheit  aus,  daß  er  in  den  Himmeln 
sein  Bürgerrecht  hat  und  von  dorther  den  wiederkehrenden  Herrn  erwartet, 
der  an  seinem  Leibe  die  Verwandlung  vollziehen  wird  (Phil.  iii.  20-1).  Die 
auf  die  Parusie  gerichtete  Hoffnung  ist  also  keinesfalls  aufgegeben.  Paulus 
steht  nach  wie  vor  zwischen  der  Möglichkeit,  die  Parusie  zu  erleben,  und  der 
anderen,  vor  ihr  zu  sterben.  Die  letztere  Möglichkeit  wird  ernsthaft  ins 
Auge  gefaßt;  was  dem  Sterben  folgt,  wird  nicht  mehr  als  Schlafen,  sondern 
als  ‘mit  Christus  sein’  ausgedrückt. 

Noch  einmal  spricht  Paulus  grundsätzlich  von  diesen  Fragen  im  Röm. 
Dort  geht  es  davon  aus,  daß  in  denen,  in  denen  Christus  wirksam  ist,  der 
Geist  dessen,  der  ihn  von  den  Toten  auferweckt  hat,  Wohnung  genommen 
hat.  Um  dessentwillen  ist  der  Geist,  nämlich  der  innere  Mensch,  Leben 
um  der  Gerechtigkeit  willen.  Der  innere  Mensch  —  vgl.  auch.  Gal.  ii. 
19-20  —  hat,  mit  Christus  gekreuzigt  und  gestorben,  mit  ihm  dadurch  tot 
\  der  Sünde,  die  in  ihm  Wohnung  genommen  hatte  (Röm.  vii.  17),  den  Tod 

I 

*  Zur  ephetinischen  Gefangenschaft  des  Paulus  vgl.  W.  Michaelis,  *  Die  Gefangenschaft  des  Paulus 
in  Ephesus  und  das  Itinerar  des  Timotheus’,  JV.  T.  Forschmgm  i,  3  (Gütersloh,  1925)  ;  dort  die  ältere 
Literatur  aur  Frage;  ferner  ‘Die  Datierung  des  Philipperbriefes ’,  N.T.  Forschungm  i,  8  (Gütersloh, 

I  '933);  vgl.  auch  die  Arbeiten  von  Duncan,  besonders  ‘Paul’s  Ministry  in  Asia — the  Last  Phase’, 
F.TS.  ni  (1957),  3;  ‘Chronological  Table  to  Illustrate  Paul’s  Ministry  in  Asia’,  N.T.S.  v  (1958/59), 

I  >.  Wir  bereiten  dazu  eine  eigene  Studie  vor. 
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hinter  sich.  Der  Leib  aber,  der  äußere  Mensch,  muß  sterben  um  der  Sünde 
willen,  steht  aber  in  der  Gewißheit:  ‘der  den  Christus  Jesus  von  den  Toten 
auferweckt  hat,  wird  lebendig  machen  auch  eure  sterblichen  Leiber  durch 
seinen  in  euch  wohnenden  Geist’  (Röm.  viii.  lo-ii).  So  steht  nun  neben- 
einander:  Der  innere  Mensch  ist  dem  Tode  entnommen,  ist  Leben  durch  den  Geist; 
der  äußere  Mensch  muß  sterben,  schöpft  aber  aus  der  Gabe  des  Geistes  die  Hoffnung 
auf  die  Erlösung  seines  Leibes  zu  neuer  geisterschqffener  ewiger  Gestalt.  Aus  diesem 
Nebeneinander  ergibt  sich  die  Frage  nach  einem  Zustand  zwischen  dem 
Sterben  und  der  Parusie,  die  die  Erlösung  des  Leibes  bringt.  Er  wird  niclü 
mehr  wie  in  /.  Thess.  und  /.  Kor.  als  ein  Entschlafensein  beschrieben,  sondern  als  'mit 
Christus  sein’.  Das  ergibt  sich  notwendig  daraus,  daß  durch  das  Mitgestorbensein  mit 
Christus  der  Mensch  den  Tod  hinter  sich  hat.  Was  i.  Thess.  erst  von  der  Paruac 
erwartet  wurde,  tritt  bereits  mit  dem  Tode  ein,  weil  der  in  der  Taufe  mit 
Christus  Gekreuzigte,  Gestorbene  und  Begrabene  bereits  der  zum  Leben  in 
Christus  für  Gott  Auferweckte  ist. 

Was  hier  noch  nebeneinander  steht,  wird  in  einer  letzten  Aussage  des  Paulus 
in  einem  seiner  letzten  Briefe,  dem  Kol.  zusammengefügt.^  Dort  heißt  es:  ‘Ihr 
seid  gestorben  ’  ;  d.  h.  ihr  habt  den  Tod  hinter  euch  ;  ‘  euer  Leben  ist  verborgen 
mit  Christus  in  Gott’  ;  der  Geist  Gottes  wirkt  dieses  in  Gott  mit  dem  Christus  | 

verborgene  Leben  der  mit  Christus  zu  diesem  Leben  Auferweckten  (Kol. 
iii.  1-3).  Und  nun  fährt  Paulus  fort:  ‘Wenn  aber  der  Christus  offenbart 
wird,  der  unser  Leben  ist,  dann  werdet  auch  ihr  offenbart  werden  mit  ihm 
in  Lichtherrlichkeit’  (Kol.  iii.  4).  Hier  ist  die  Erlösung  des  Leibes,  die  Paulus 
als  Verwandlung  erwartete,  als  Offenbarwerden  des  verborgenen  Lebens  imt 
Christus  verstanden;  sie  wurde,  da  sie  noch  aussteht,  bisher  mit  Begriffen 
zeitlicher  Zukünftigkeit  beschrieben.  Auch  jetzt  ist  sie  in  ihrer  Zukünftigkeit 
festgehalten,  aber  die  Z>^tinß  ist  verstanden  als  Enthüllung  eines  verborgen  Gegen¬ 
wärtigen.*  Damit  wird  vollends  sichtbar:  Die  zeitlichen  Aussagen,  am  Anfang  mt 
starker  apokalyptischer  Bildhaftigkeit  und  zeitlicher  Periodisierung  vorgetragen, 
wandeln  sich;  Bildhaftigkeit  und  Periodisierung  treten  zurück,  während  sich  die 
personal-kommunikativen  Aussagen  als  das  Eigentliche  und  Beständige  erweisen  und 
Gegenwart  und  christlicher  Existenz  umschließen  und  tragen. 

*  Den  Kol.  in  die  Ephesuszeit  des  Paulus  anzusetzen,  können  wir  uns  wegen  Kol.  iv.  10-17  und 
Philem.  agf.  nicht  entschließen.  Er  gehört,  was  auch  durch  seinen  theologischen  Inhalt  uns  gdbr- 
dert  scheint,  in  eine  spätere  Phase. 

*  Auch  dieses  Enthüllen  verborgenen  Seins  wurzelt  im  apokalyptischen  Denken.  Für  die  Apokt- 

lyptiker  sind  im  Himmel  die  Heilsgaben  Gottes  bereits  vorhanden,  aber  für  den  Menschen  auf  der 
Erde  verborgen.  Wenn  sie  am  Ende  der  Zeiten  der  Heilsgemeinde  übergeben  werden,  werden  lie 
enthüllt.  (Vg^ .  dazu  G.  Bomluunm,  Th.  W.N.  T.  iv,  821-3,  bes.  S.  822  :  ‘ . . .  die  im  Himmel  schon  real 
existierenden,  überschaubaren  letzten  Geheimnisse  und  Zustände,  die  am  Ende  nur  aus  ihfcr 
Verborgenheit  heraustreten  und  offen  zum  Ereignis  werden’.)  Paulus  greift  also  auch  hier  auf 
apokalyptische  Gedanken  zurück,  wandelt  sie  jedoch  insofern,  als  es  jetzt  nicht  um  die  kommende 
Enthüllung  von  Heilsgaben  und  Ereignissen  geht,  die  bereits  im  Himmel  vorhanden  sind,  sondern  ■ 
um  die  Enthüllung  der  Glaubenden  in  ihrem  in  Gott  verborgenen  Leben,  das  sic  mit  dem  in  den  i 
Himmel  erhöhten  Christus  haben  und  darin  an  ihm  teilhaben.  Diese  Formung  hat  ihren  Grund  in  I 
dem  verborgenen  Anbruch  des  konunenden  Äons  in  Christus  und  in  der  Konzentration  des  Heik  r 
auf  die  Teilhabc  an  Christus.  I 


Siw  Tta.  Stud.  8,  pp.  27-42. 
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THE  FORM  OF  KNOWN 
TO  MATTHEW 


It  is  usually  assumed  that  Matthew  did  not  know  Luke,  nor  Luke  Matthew.^ 
The  non-Marcan  (‘Q.’-)  materials  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  then, 
ultimately  go  back  to  a  common  source  or  sources,  oral  or  written,  much  of 
which  anyway  had  reached  a  fixed  Greek  form.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  split  up  the  source  of  the  Q_-materials  into  two  documents,*  into  one-sheet 
‘tracts’,*  and  into  individual  floating  sayings.*  I  here  assume  that  the  great 
hulk  of  the  Q-materials  have  as  their  ultimate  common  source  a  single  Greek 
document  ‘Q’  (while  holding  open  the  possibility  that  behind  Matthew — 
but  probably  not  Luke — there  lies  also  independent  knowledge  of  Aramaic 
originals  for  some  sayings).  The  basic  evidence  is  the  considerable  series  of 
Q-matcrials  given  in  the  same  order  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  Since  Hamack, 
reconstructions  of  Greek  Q  have  substantially  adhered  to  Luke’s  order  and 
content,  and  assumed  only  that  Luke  has  made  frequent  stylistic  changes  in 
a  more  original  wording  preserved  by  Matthew.  Luke’s  treatment  of  Mark 
and  Qwill  then  have  been  very  similar;  retention  of  original  order,  stylistic 
smoothing,  comparative  freedom  from  dogmatic  change,  greater  faithfulness 
to  sayings  than  to  narrative. 

In  contrast,  the  violence  with  which  Matthew  must  be  assumed  to  have 
treated  the  text  of  Q^,  both  in  order  and  content,  is  very  great;  and  this  raises 
doubts  about  the  analysis  which  led  to  the  Q-hypothesis.®  It  might  seem  as 
if  Matthew’s  rearrangement  of  Mark’s  order  offered  a  parallel  to  his  apparent 
treatment  of  Q.  But  his  rearrangement  of  Mark  (confined  to  Matt.  vii.  28- 
xii.  14)  seems  to  spring  from  a  single  principle,  providing  instances  of  all  five 


‘  1  have  made  a  textual  suggestion  (‘An  Early  Revision  of  the  Ckwpei  of  Mark’,  ucxvni 

(<9S9)>  215-27)  which  would  eliminate  most  of  the  ‘minor  agreements’  between  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Mgr  de  Solages,  A  Grtei  Sjmopsis  of  the  Gospels  (Leiden,  1959),  pp.  1055-65,  now  gives  the 
fullest  list  of  such  agreements.  For  the  text  of  Mark  known  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  cf.  A.  F.  J.  Klijn, 
‘A  Survey  of  the  Researches  into  the  Western  Text  of  the  Gosp)els  and  Acts’,  ii.  Novum  Testamentum, 

(*959)1  *62  note  a. 

'  Wilhelm  Bussmann,  Synoptisehe  Stsidien:  II,  ^ur  RedenqueUe  (Halle,  1929),  pp.  137-49. 

'  Wilfred  L.  Knox,  The  Sources  of  the  Sjmoptic  Gospels:  II,  St  Luke  and  St  Matthew  (Cambridge,  1957), 
ed.  H.  Chadwick. 

*  Joachim  Jeremias,  ‘Zur  Hypothese  einer  schriftlichen  Log;ienquelie  Q,’,  W.  xxix  (1930), 

'47-9- 

*  A  survey  of  possible  explanations  in  Vincent  Taylor,  ‘The  Elusive  Q,’,  E.T.  xlvi  (1934-5), 
^74-  1  sharpen  his  proposal  (a):  Matthew  and  Luke  used  different  ‘recensions’  of  Q,.  I  have 
not  seen  dte  recension-theory  in  C.  S.  Patten’s  Sources  of  the  Syntidic  Gospels  (1915). 
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miracles  alleged  at  Matt.  xi.  5.^  (a)  Mark  ii.  1-12  (the  lame  man)  and  ii.  18 
(John’s  disciples)  must  come  before  the  Q-section  on  Jesus  and  John  (Luke 
vii.  18-35);  Mark  ii.  13-17  (the  call  of  Levi-Matthew)  must  be  followed 
before  too  long  by  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve.  Therefore  (a^)  Luke  vii. 
18-35  must  be  placed  after  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve  (if  Matthew  did 
not  find  it  there  already,  cf.  below)  ;  and  (a,)  Mark  ii.  23-iii.  6  could  be 
postponed  to  Matt.  xii.  1-14.  {b)  Mark  i.  40-5  provided  the  leper,  and 
Matthew  moved  him  to  the  beginning  of  his  new  Capemaum-section  (Matt 

vii.  28-viii.  17)  for  prominence,  (c)  The  only  raising  of  the  dead  was  Jairus’ 
daughter,  with  which  went  the  whole  journey  Mark  iv.  35-v.  43  (  =  Matt 

viii.  23-34;  18-26).*  {d,  e)  The  blind  man  and  the  deaf  man  appear  in  the 

bald  editorial  summary  Matt.  ix.  27-34.  The  obvious  blind  man  was  at 
Mark  viii.  22-6,  but  memory  supplied  rather  the  familiar  Bartimaeus-story 
doubled  (Mark  x.  46-52).  The  ‘deaf  spirit’  of  Mark  ix.  25  had  to  stay  at 
Caesarea;  there  remained  the  deaf  man  of  Mark  vii.  31-7,®  but  again  memory 
supplied  the  Beelzebul-story.* 

Matthew’s  apparent  treatment  of  the  content  of  reconstructed  Q  is  also 
without  parallel  in  his  treatment  of  Mark;  sometimes  he  gives  almost  the 
identical  Greek  of  Luke’s  Q,  sometimes  he  diverges  very  widely.  This  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  Greek  agreement  appears  in  both  the  materials  that 
Matthew  gives  in  Luke’s  order  and  in  those  that  he  does  not  so  give;  it  is 
not  correlated  with  any  features  of  Luke’s  Q.®  Lack  of  Greek  agreement  is 
correlated  with  the  addition  of  special  sayings  (‘M’-)  material  in  Matthew; 
but  it  is  not  immediately  obvious  why  the  addition  of  those  sayings  should 
have  caused  the  rearrangement  of  Q^.  Thus  we  will  only  hope  to  solve  the 
problem  of  Matthew’s  treatment  of  Q,by  asking,  How  did  Matthew’s  special 
materials  come  to  him? 


II 

We  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  Matthew’s  special  materials  (besides  the 
Infancy  narrative  ;  and  the  testimonia,  which  I  discuss  below)  :  (a)  supplements 

*  First  seen  by  Wellhauscn  and  Holtzmann  :  cf.  A.  H.  M’Neilc,  TTu  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew 
(London,  1928),  p.  129.  M’Neile  himself  thought  that  Matt.  ix.  27-34  added  ‘to  complete 
a  triplet’  with  ix.  18-26;  others  (e.g.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  The  Origins  of  the  Gospel  According  to  St  Matthew 
(corr.  ed.,  Oxford,  1950),  p.  90)  that  Matthew  ‘  may  have  wished  to  make  up  a  list  of  ten  miracles’. 
These  views  rather  ciuicel  each  other  out. 

*  Luke  introduces  the  Baptist’s  question  by  the  raising  of  the  widow’s  son  (vii.  1 1-17)  out  of  the 
same  motive. 

*  Cf.  in  fact  dmouon  (Mark  vii.  33  and  viii.  22;  Matt.  ix.  29);  ‘open’  (Mark  vii.  34;  Matt.  ix.  30); 
‘they  carry’  (Msu-k  vii.  32;  Matt.  ix.  32;  xii.  22);  the  command  of  secrecy  (Mark  vii.  36;  viii.26; 
Matt.  ix.  30). 

*  Was  not  Matthew  lucky  to  find  in  Mark  just  the  narratives  he  needed?  Perhaps  those  narratives 
were  shaped  by  the  Q,-source  of  Matt.  xi.  5  suid  the  Isaisuiic  prophecies  it  summarizes.  Mark  vii 
32-5  stron^y  echoes  Isa.  xxxv.  5-6  LXX;  cf.  especially  the  rare  word  iioyiMXos. 

*  Except  that  passages  suspected  of  being  late  additions  to  Q,  (the  Temptations;  Jesus’  thanks¬ 
giving,  Luke  X.  21-2;  ‘Jerussdem’,  xiii.  34-5)  have  large  agreement  in  Greek.  Perhaps  in  fact  they 
sue  Greek  compositions,  so  that  no  Aramaic  ever  existed  to  be  a  disturbing  factor  behind  Matthew. 
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to  the  Marcan  narrative;  (b)  the  parables;  (r)  sayings  similar  in  genre  to  Q,, 
the  ‘M ’-materials  proper. 

(fl)  It  can  be  shown  that  most  of  the  Marcan  supplements  reveal  the  work 
of  the  final  editor  who  combined  Mark  and  Thus  Q-materials  are  echoed 
at  Matt,  xxviii.  16-20  (cf.  xi.  27),  xxvii.  64  (cf.  xii.  45),  xii.  6-7  (cf.  xii. 
^1-2);  and  perhaps  in  ‘the  keys  of  the  kingdom’  Matt.  xvi.  19  (cf.  Matt, 
xxiii.  13  sy’,  Luke  xi.  52,  ôti  xàs  kXeïs  ^xete  Justin,  Dialogue  xvii,  4).  The 
Marcan  supplements  then  must  be  oral  materials  added  in  the  last  stage  of 
the  making  of  our  Matthew. 

[b)  I  hope  to  suggest  elsewhere  that  the  parables,  as  being  the  most  popular 
element  of  the  Synoptic  tradition,  were  the  last  to  achieve  written  form.  In 
particular  Matthew’s  special  parables,  like  the  Marcan  supplements,  pre¬ 
suppose  the  enterprise  of  uniting  Mark  and  Q,,  and  so  cannot  have  come  to 
the  final  editor  as  we  possess  them.  They  are  in  fact  the  context  where  the 
editor  expresses  his  own  theology  most  freely,  and  therefore  where  he  felt 
fixest  to  change  or  improvise.  The  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.  24-30),  the  Unmerciful 
Servant  (xviii.  23-34),  the  Vineyarders  (xx.  1-16),  the  Virgins  (xxv.  1-13) 
have  all  been  made  allegories  of  the  Judgement.*  The  final  editor  has 
thoughtfully  supplied  an  interpretation  of  the  Tares  (Matt.  xiii.  36-43).  The 
key  phrase  of  the  allegorization  is  (f))  auvréXeia  (toO)  alcovos,  which  appears 
chiefly  or  only  in  editorial  context  (Matt.  xiii.  39-40,  49;  xxiv.  3;  xxviii.  20).* 
In  Q-context  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  âv  fipépç  Kpicrecos  (Matt.  x.  15; 
xi.  22,  24;  xii.  36)  :  one  piece  of  evidence  that  Q  underwent  a  stage  of  editing 
before  the  final  editor  introduced  his  favourite  phrases.  The  Tares  borrows 
phrases  from  Mark’s  seed-parable  (iv.  26-9)  ;  the  Virgins  borrows  from  Q_ 
(Luke  xii.  35-6;  xiii.  25)  ;  and  all  four  parables  stand  in  contexts  which  did 
not  exist  until  the  idea  of  uniting  Mark  and  Q  was  conceived.  All  this 
indicates  that  the  final  editor  can  have  known  the  parables  in  oral  form  only. 

(c)  The  M-sqyings.*  When  we  have  removed  from  Matthew  everything 
that  presupposes  the  union  of  Mark  and  Q,,  we  have  then  (besides  the 
testimnia)  not  much  left  but  sayings,  (cj)  They  cannot  all  have  come  to 
Matthew  as  oral  tradition.  For  (a)  they  show  a  history  of  written  adaptation. 
The  M-sermon  (Matt.  v.  17-24,  27-8,  33-7;  vi.  1-8,  16-18)  introduced  into 
the  Great  Sermon  of  Q  has  a  clear  triadic  structure  of  its  own,  which  has 
been  spoiled  by  the  insertion  of  further  Q-materials  out  of  order.®  Behind 

‘  Kilpatrick,  op.  eit.  pp.  37-58. 

’  J.  Jeremias,  The  Parables  of  Jesus  (tr.  S.  H.  Hooke,  London,  1954),  pp.  63-8. 

'  PoMibly  something  similar  stood  in  at  Matt.  xiii.  49;  cf.  note  4,  p.  36  below.  But  the 

phrase  seems  derived  from  eannsAstoSon  (Mark  xiii.  4)  under  the  influence  of  els  ouvréXnon»  fiiapOv  (Daniel 
m.  13,  LXX  and  Theodotion),  so  that  Matthew  g;oes  from  Genesis  (i.  i)  to  Consummation  (xxviii. 
ao). 

*  Summary  of  the  problem;  F.  C.  Grant,  ‘Further  Thoughts  on  the  M-Hypothesis E.T.  XLVi 
(‘934-5).  438-45- 

*  Nearly  following  Kilpatrick  (op.  eit.  p.  24)  ;  cf.  Alfred  M.  Perry,  ‘The  Framework  of  the  Sermon 
«  the  Mount’,  J.B.L.  uv  (1935),  103-15. 
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Matt,  xxiii.  1-36  there  lies  a  grouping  of  M  (and  Q?)  materials  as  Woes, 
which  has  been  made  asymmetric  by  other  insertions.^  (P)  Some  are  nrn- 
understood  by  the  editor.  ‘  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together. . 
(xviii.  20)  must,  in  its  church-discipline  context,  originally  have  referred  to 
excommunication,  like  the  related  passage  I  Cor.  v.  4  ‘when  you  and  my 
spirit  are  gathered  together  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus’.  Sorco  6è  ô 
Xôyoç  ùpcôv  val  vol,  où  oO  (Matt.  v.  37)  permits  a  weak  oath,  ‘Yes,  yes’; 
where  f|Tco  5è  Opoiv  t6  Nod  vorf,  xal  t6  OO  oO  (Jas.  v.  12)  gives  the  required 
sense. 

Most  important  (y),  the  M-sayings  have  already  been  reinterpreted  in  a 
Jewish-Ghristian  sense  impossible  for  the  final  editor  who  combined  Mark 
and  Qj;  for  wherever  we  can  prove  his  work,  it  reflects  the  Gentile  Church.  If  wc 
make  him  responsible  for  all  the  editing  of  Q_  as  well,  he  becomes  a  monster, 
at  once  the  most  pro-Jewish  and  pro-Gentile  of  the  Evangelists.  Typical  worit 
of  the  final  editor  presupposing  Mark  is  :  the  witness  of  the  Magi  ;  ‘  I  desire 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice’  (Matt.  ix.  13);  ‘Something  greater  than  the  Law 
is  here’  (xii.  6)  ;  the  equality  of  the  eleventh-hour  workers  (Gentiles,  xx.  14); 
the  two  sons  (xxi.  28-31)  ;  ‘the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  you. . 
(xxi.  43)  ;  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world  (Matt.  xxiv.  14, 
ambiguous  in  Mark  xiii.  9-10);*  ‘his  blood  be  on  us’  (xxvii.  25);  ‘make 
disciples  of  all  nations’  (xxviii.  19). 

Conversely,  no  Jewish-Christian  features  of  Matthew  need  be  so  late  as  the 
final  editor.  For  the  ‘ Pentateuchal’  five  books  cf.  below.  ‘I  was  sent  only 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel’  (xv.  24,  editorial  in  Mark)  is  said 
only  to  be  superseded.*  ‘Nor  on  the  Sabbath’  (xxiv.  20)  may  be  part  of  the 
remains  of  an  M-apocalypse  (below).  Our  final  editor  will  then  not  have 
introduced  from  oral  tradition  sua  sponte  the  M-sayings  which  presuppose  the 
Temple-worship  (v.  23-4,  35;  xxiii.  16-22),  or  use  ‘Gentile’  in  opprobrium 
(vi.  7;  X.  5;  xviii.  17),*  or  set  up  a  new  righteousness  (v.  10,  20;  vi.  i  ;  x.  41), 
or  imply  the  parousia  to  a  Palestinian  church  (x.  23).  We  see  him  making 
them  acceptable  by  exegesis,  as  the  testimonia  constitute  perhaps  his  exegesis 
of  ‘I  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil’  (v.  17);  but  why  should  he  have 
bothered  with  the  sayings  in  the  first  place  if  they  had  not  come  to  him  in 
a  canonical  written  tradition? 

*  F.  V.  Filson,  ‘Broken  Patterns  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew’,  J.B.L.  lxxv  (1956),  227-31. 

*  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  ‘The  Gentile  Mission  in  Mark  and  Mark  13.  9-1 1’,  Studies  in  the  Gospels: 
Essays  in  Memory  of  R.  H.  Lightfoot  (ed.  D.  E.  Nineham,  Oxford,  1955),  pp.  145-58- 

*  Its  original  is  Matt.  x.  5-6  (Q.-context)  which,  if  genuine,  must  have  meant  ‘Go  [not  to  the 
Pharisees,  but]  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel’. 

*  ‘Do  not  even  the  publicans / Gentiles  do  the  same?*  (Matt.  v.  46-7)  is  a  compliment;  but 
apparendy  ‘Gentiles’  is  editorial  even  here.  For  combining  Matt.  v.  46-7  and  Luke  vi.  32-4  one 
concludes  that  Greek  Q,  had  ‘publicans /sinners’  here  as  at  Matt.  xi.  19=  Luke  vii.  34  (Q.)  »“1 
Mark  ii.  15-16  (used  at  Luke  xv.  i).  But  ‘sinners’  is  too  vague  for  a  good  parallel;  we  seem  to  have 
a  better  Greek  version  of  the  same  Aramaic  original  at  Matt.  xxi.  31-2  (Q,? — cf.  Luke  vii.  29-30)» 
‘publicans  and  hariots  (tröpwon)  ’.  Justin,  Apology  xv,  9-10  (a  version  of  Matt.  v.  46-7 = Luke  vi.  32-^) 
has  ‘Even  the  trôpvoi  do  this. .  .even  the  publicans  do  this’.  Then  the  original  meaning  in  Mstt. 
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(f,)  The  theory  that  the  M-sayings  came  to  Matthew  in  a  separate  document 
‘A/’  was  proposed  by  Streeter/  who  did  not  reconstruct  M;  but  Manson* 
and  Kilpatrick®  have.  If  I  make  bold  to  disagree  with  them,  it  is  largely  on 
the  ba«s  of  difficulties  which  they  first  drew  to  my  attention.  Manson  gives 
M  280  verses;  Kilpatrick  gives  no  new  ones,  and  rejects  iii  of  Manson’s. 
Manson’s  reconstruction  is  thus  maximal.  He  starts  from  Streeter’s  theory  that 
M  and  Q,  overlapped  extensively  and  were  conflated  by  Matthew.  So  he 
can  give  M  some  continuity,  but  at  the  expense  of  M’s  having  almost  exactly 
the  same  structure  as  Q.  Materials  in  the  same  order  as  Qare  :  the  Beatitudes 
(Matt.  V.  7-10  (M)  and  Luke  vi.  20-3  (Q,));  the  new  Law  (Matt.  v.  17-43 
part  and  Luke  vi.  27-36)  ;  the  new  piety  (Matt.  vi.  1-18  part  and  Luke  vi. 
41-5);  self-deceivers  (Matt.  vii.  21-3  and  Luke  vi.  46);  the  mission  charge 
(cf.  Matt.  X.  7-8  and  Luke  x.  8-9,  Matt.  x.  40-1  and  Luke  x.  16);  against 
Pharisaism  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  24-30  and  Luke  xi.  42-8)  ;  on  eschatology.  And 
there  are  further  comparable  materials  more  or  less  displaced  in  order. 
Manson  thus  himself  must  conclude  {ibid.  p.  22)  ‘either  that  there  is  a  scheme 
of  the  teaching  older  than  M  and  Q,  to  which  both  conform,  or  that  the 
M  material  has  been  incorporated  into  Q.  The  latter  alternative  would 
involve  a  kind  of  Proto-Matthew  hypothesis  ;  but  the  former  seems  the  more 
probable  view.’ 

But  one  can  hardly  have  ‘a  scheme  of  the  teaching’ — for  example,  a 
recognition  that  it  began  with  four  Beatitudes — without  actual  content.  That 
is,  there  must  be  a  literary  relation  between  M  and  Qj:  M  and  Q  have  a  common 
source,  call  it  X.  But  why  should  we  postulate  that  X  is  something  other 
than  Q,  whose  existence  we  are  fairly  sure  of?  No  proof  has  been  offered 
that  the  parts  of  Q  with  close  M-parallels  are  older  than  the  others,  or  that 
M  sometimes  gives  them  in  more  original  form.  If,  then,  X  =  Q,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  M-materials  ever  existed  separately  from  Q,  since  the 
structure  of  M  was  just  Q,’s  structure.  M,  then,  would  be  just  a  series  of 
additions  to  Q,  and  the  stemma  becomes 

Q_  ->  (0,+  M  =  Qî"')  ->  Matthew  : 

that  is,  Manson’s  rejected  ‘  Proto-Matthew’  hypothesis.  But  unlike  Streeter’s 
‘Proto-Luke’,  Q|"‘  is  not  a  Gospel  (the  literary  form  invented  by  ‘Mark’  in 
Rome),  but  simply  a  larger  collection  of  sayings.  Thus  the  analysis  by  stages 
that  Streeter  applies  to  Luke  should  have  been  applied  to  Mattheit/^ — clearly  the 

4®"7  (Q,)i  *i.  19  (Q,);  xxi.  31-2;  Mark  ii.  15-16  was  ‘ publicans / prostitutes  (male  or  female)’. 
So  in  the  formula  of  excommunication.  Matt,  xviii.  17  has  ‘Gentile  and  publican’,  I  Cor.  v.  ii 
irôpvoçtj  irXeowéKTnî;  which  perhaps  between  them  reflect  the  same  parallelism.  The  origin  of  ‘Gentile’ 
at  Matt.  vi.  5-7  (with  ‘hypocrites’)  and  x.  5  (with  ‘Samaritans’)  is  less  obvious. 

*  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Four  Gospels  (rev.  ed.,  London,  1930),  pp.  238-65. 

*  T.  W.  Manson,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  (  =  Part  ii  of  The  Mission  and  Message  of  Jesus,  ed.  H.  D. 

>937)»  London,  1949,  pp.  21-6. 

I  Op.  eit.  p.  35. 

So  Bussmann  looked  for  a  series  of  stages  in  the  Marcan  narrative-tradition  rather  than  in  the 
Qtayings-tradition,  whose  verbal  form  is  much  more  strongly  flxed. 
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more  traditional  document,  as  we  know  from  its  elaborate  incorporation  d* 
the  tiniest  fragments  of  Mark.* 

Kilpatrick’s  reconstruction  is  minimal^  rejecting  overlap  with  Q  and 
editorial  work.  As  a  result,  what  he  has  left  is  no  document,  but  a  heap  of 
rubble.  I  have  suggested  that  the  parables  Matt.  xiii.  24-30;  36-43;  xviii. 
23-34;  (all  of  which  he  includes)  are  largely  attributable 

to  the  final  editor.  Kilpatrick  notes  {op.  cit.  p.  27)  that  the  M-verses  of 
Matt.  X  ‘are  not  consecutive  though  they  are  all  relevant  to  a  missionary 
charge’.  Apart  from  traces  in  Matt,  xxiii,  the  only  complete  literary  unit 
he  can  find  in  M  is  the  sermon  of  Matt.  v-vi.  ‘  Once  the  theory  of  a  third 
source  [besides  Mark  and  Q,]  has  been  admitted  to  be  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  some  of  the  features  of  the  Sermon,  we  can  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  assume  its  existence  in  other  contexts  where  an  independent  proof 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  supply’  {ibid.  p.  26).  But  we  can  now  note 
that  that  M-sermon  (and  perhaps  also  the  M-materials  lying  behind  Matt, 
xxiii)  would  just  fit  one  of  Knox’s  one-page  ‘tracts’  (note  3,  p.  27  above); 
we  need  not  assume  they  came  into  the  Synoptic  tradition  originally  com¬ 
bined  with  something  else.  And  since  M,  if  it  is  anything,  must  be  the  good 
local  tradition  of ‘Matthew’s’  community,  we  should  expect  him  to  preserve 
its  structure  rather  than  that  of  Mark  or  Q.  Its  ‘apparent  weakness  in  con¬ 
nexion’  {ibid.  p.  36)  is  a  fatal  flaw.  Kilpatrick  must  regard  so  ‘rudimentary’ 
a  document  as  ‘more  primitive  in  type  if  not  in  date  than  Mark  or  even  Q’ 
{ibid.)  ;  in  fact,  its  materials  seem  considerably  less  primitive  than  Q.  And 
in  spite  of  Kilpatrick’s  parsimony  (which  in  fact,  against  Manson,  has  pin¬ 
pointed  precisely  the  earliest  materials  in  M)  there  now  remains,  not  a 
literary  relation  wdth  Q,  but  a  suspicious  pre-established  harmony  between 
the  M-document  and  the  Q-contexts  that  it  so  neatly  slips  into. 

The  M-materials,  then,  can  neither  have  come  to  Matthew  orally,  nor  in 
a  separate  document  ;  the  only  alternative  {Cg)  is  that  they  came  to  Matthew 
united  ivith  something  else,  that  is,  Q.*  The  great  point  about  the  M-materials, 
after  the  parables  are  rejected,  is  that  with  the  slightest  exceptions®  they 
stand  in  Qjcontext.  This  strongly  implies  that  they  came  into  Q  before  the 
final  editor  of  Matthew  combined  Q  with  Mark.  But  this  conclusion  is 

*  Elxcept  the  widow’s  mite  (Mark  xii.  41-4),  dropped  because  Matthew  wanted  to  make  one 
sermon  out  of  the  anti-Pharisaic  polemic  (Mark  xii.  38-40)  and  the  apocalypse  (Mark  xiii).  Of. 
note  4,  p.  35. 

*  P.  Parker  {The  Gospel  Before  Mark,  Chicago,  1953)  holds  that  all  classes  of  Matthew’s  special 
materials  were  once  united  (not  with  Q.but)  with  Mark  in  a  document  ‘K’.  But  his  reconstruction 
of  K  (pp.  188-235)  includes  almost  exactly  Manson’s  M-document,  and  falb  under  the  same 
difficulty  of  extensive  overlap  with  Q,. 

*  Matt.  xii.  5-7  b  not  *M’  but  oral  tradition  that  has  grown  up  around  Mark.  Matt.  xv.  13 
(‘Every  plant  that  my  Father  has  not  pUnted’)  adheres  more  closely  to  its  Q,-context  than  its 
Marcan.  Matt.  xix.  10-12,  the  eunuchs,  was  perhaps  comment  on  the  divorce-saying  in  its  Q,-fonn 
(Matt.  V.  32)  rather  than  in  its  Marcan  (Matt.  xix.  g).  Justin,  Apology  xv,  1-4  gives  in  succession 
Matt.  v.  28,  29,  32;  xix.  11-12,  all  in  variant  form:  perhaps  they  came  to  him  united.  Ignatius, 
who  elsewhere  echoes  only  (below),  knows  Matt.  xv.  13  {Trail,  xi.  i  ;  Philad.  iii.  i)  and  xix.  12 
{Smym.  vi.  i). 
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exactly  what  was  needed  to  explain  Matthew’s  apparently  violent  treatment 
of  Q,  both  in  matter  and  order;  Q  is  allowed  to  have  had  an  extensive 
history  of  additions  and  reworking  before  it  came  to  Matthew.  The  changes 
will  have  been  cumulative,  like  Prayer-Book  revision;  the  rearrangement 
imposed  a  new  shape  on  the  materials,  going  beyond  the  work  of  a  single 
compiler.  I  believe  (below)  we  can  place  Matthew  later  than  usual;  there 
is  enough  time  for  those  changes,*  and  Matthew  need  have  changed  his  form 
ofQno  more  than  he  did  Mark. 

The  M-materials  are  too  scanty  to  make  up  a  document  by  themselves, 
unless  we  add  to  them  the  Q-sayings  to  which  they  are  appended.  But  we 
are  not  presented  a  priori  with  M/Q  doublets  demanding  explanation.  The 
M-theory  is  as  if  the  talmudic  student,  inferring  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Mishna  [Q,]  from  the  two  Talmuds,  were  to  conclude  that  the  extra  materials 
(Baraitoth)  in  the  Talmud  Babli,  being  arranged  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Mishna,  must  once  have  been  a  collection  [M]  parallel  to  the  Mishna;  and 
that  the  compiler  of  the  Talmud  simply  conflated  the  two.  But  then  he 
would  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the  common  order  of  Mishna  and  Baraitoth 
pointed  to  a  legal  tradition  older  than  either  [the  source  of  M  and  Q].  In 
fact  Matthew  is  a  kind  of  talmudist.  I  suggest  then  that  the  M-materials 
were  fragments,  of  comparable  but  not  equal  value  to  Q,  and  with  some 
Jcwish-Christian  bias,  which  were  added  to  Q,  along  Matthew’s  branch  of 
the  Q-tradition,  and  which  produced  a  reworking  of  Q,  as  they  were  added. 
The  M-sayings  came  to  Matthew  already  combined  with  Q,  in  a  larger  sayings- 
document  Q^‘. 

Ill 

This  profiosal  still  apparently  leaves  open  the  piossibility  that  the  M-sayings 
arc  parts  of  original  Q_  omitted  by  Luke.  In  fact,  since  Luke  includes  some 
Q-materials  omitted  by  Matthew  (I  would  propose  Luke  vi.  27^280,  34, 
37^-380;  ix.  61-2;  xii.  35-7,  47-50;  XV.  8-10;  xvii.  28-9),  the  opposite  also 
should  be  true.  Such  sayings  as  those  of  the  offending  member  (Matt.  v. 
29“3o)»  the  second  mile  (v.  41),  the  morrow  (vi.  34),  the  camel  (xxiii.  24), 
surely  authentic  and  solidly  embedded  in  Q,  might  have  been  omitted  by 
Luke  because  of  what  he  considered  their  un-Hellenic  hyperbole.  But  for 
most  of  the  M-materials  there  is  some  good  reason,  literary  or  historical, 
which  precludes  this.  For  example,  the  M-sermon  of  Matt,  v-vi  with  its 
neat  triads  is  a  foreign  element  in  Luke  vi.  20-49,  which  throughout  has  a 
pattern  of  three  short  elements  and  a  longer  one.  And  in  general  we  can 
repeat  the  analysis  which  has  persuaded  many,  and  from  which  we  began, 
that  Q  is  to  be  found  almost  entire  in  Luke. 

W.  C.  AUen^  postulated  something  very  like  our  Qj”*  simply  by  inner 

'  ‘The  Book  of  Sayings  used  by  the  Editor  of  the  First  Gospel*,  Studies  in  the  Synoptic  Problem 
(ed.  W.  Sanday,  Oxford,  igi  i),  pp.  235-86. 
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analysis  of  Matthew,  without  using  the  Lucan  parallels;  when  they  are 
into  account,  his  Matthaean  ‘Book  of  Sayings’  is  explained  as  a  Q-nucleus 
with  later  accretions.  Now  when  the  original  Q-materials  are  mechanically 
extracted  from  Luke,  it  is  usually  felt  that  they  show  some  logical  inner 
structure.  We  found  that  Matthew’s  rearrangement  of  Mark  was  less  radical 
than  it  seemed.  Perhaps  (as  Allen  suggests)  Matthew  has  rearranged  Q"* 
as  little  or  less  :  Matt,  iii-xii  especially  look»  like  a  Q;"‘-outline  with  insertions 
from  Mark.  Let  us  assume  then  until  the  opposite  is  proved  that  Matthew 
has  not  rearranged  Q|"‘  ;  provisionally  then  we  can  reconstruct  Q|“‘  by  just 
lifting  it  out  from  Matthew.  Has  the  editorial  process  which  produced  Qj"‘ 
given  it  a  new  structure,  different  from  the  structure  both  of  Q  and  of  our 
Matthew? 

(a)  The  Isaianic  tesümonia  of  Matt,  iii-xii  find  at  least  as  good  contexts 
in  Q"“  as  in  our  Matthew,  (i)  ‘Zebulun  and  Naphtali’  (Matt.  iv.  15-16). 
Noejapà  (Matt.  iv.  13  =  Luke  iv.  16)  suggests  Q;  then  Isa.  ix.  1-2  mayas 
well  have  stood  as  commentary  on  the  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
ministry  as  on  the  Marcan.  (2)  ‘He  bore  our  infirmities’  (Matt.  viii.  17). 
As  it  stands  in  Matthew,  Isa.  liii.  4  is  weakly  appended  to  a  bare  summary 
of  Mark  i.  29-34.  when  the  Marcan  materials  Matt.  viii.  14-16  are 
dropped,  the  testimonium  becomes  a  comment  on  the  principal  narrative  of 
Q"‘  (and  Q),  the  Centurion’s  Servant.  And  then  the  prophecy  about  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord  (at  whom  many  nations  will  marvel,  Isa.  lii.  15  LXX) 
directly  follows  ‘many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west’  (Matt.  viii. 
II,  Q_)  :  the  Q-saying  has  been  transferred  from  Luke  xiii.  28-9,  and  the 
testimonium  added,  for  the  same  purpose.  (3)  ‘Behold  my  servant’  (Matt.  xii. 
18-21).  Isa.  xlii.  1-4  now  stands  pointlessly  after  ‘and  he  enjoined  them  not 
to  make  him  known’  (Matt.  xii.  16  =  Mark  iii.  12),  where  Matthew  has 
destroyed  Mark’s  connexions.  But  when  the  Marcan  materials  Matt.  xii. 
1-16  are  removed,  this  central  testimony  stands  splendidly  as  comment  on 
Jesus’  self-definition.  Matt.  xi.  25-30:  he  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  he  will 
not  break  the  bruised  reed.^ 

StendahP  has  proposed  that  Matthew’s  testimonia  are  not  simply  borrowed 
from  a  collection  of  messianic  proof-texts,  but  come  from  a  tradition  of 
learned  exegesis  (as  at  Qumran),  where  text  and  interpretation  modify  each 
other.  I  suggest  that  the  process  had  already  begun  in  the  making  of  Q,”S 
and  is  simply  continued  in  the  other  testimonia  of  Matthew,  which  mosdy 
presume  the  union  of  Mark  and  Q. 

*  But  Matt.  xi.  28-30  cannot  all  have  come  from  Aramaic  or  all  stood  in  Q,“*.  It  is  partly  acadent 

that  it  goes  lo  well  into  Syriac  (sy*)  and  Aramaic  (M.  Black,  An  Aramaic  Approach  to  the  Gospds  and 
Acts  (2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  1954)»  P-  •4o)-  **  echoes  Sirach  U.  23-7,  where  the  Hebrew  (ed.  Israel 

Lévi,  Leiden,  1904)  does  not  give  a  form  of  the  root  ITO  for  àvértrauffiv  (Sirach  li.  27)  on  which  the 
word-play  in  the  Aramaic  versions  of  Matt.  xi.  29  depends.  Furthermore,  Matthew  b  using  Mark 
here:  with  AeCm. .  .dwonraOo-to  (Matt.  xi.  28)  cf.  Seim. .  .dvanravaaodc  (Mark vi. 31,  omitted  by  Matthew 
in  context). 

*  Krister  Stcndahl,  The  School  of  St  Matthew  (Uppsala,  1954). 
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(^)  The  books  of  Qy.  Our  Matthew  has  five  ‘books’,  each  ending  with  a 
‘sermon’  and  the  explicit  from  (Luke  vii.  i),  ‘And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Jesus  had  finished. . (Matt.  vii.  28;  xi.  i  ;  xiii.  53;  xix.  i  ;  xxvi.  i).  The  five 
books  cannot  have  stood  in  in  their  present  form.  For  that  formula  now 
makes  a  transition  to  Marcan  narrative  after  Sermons  III-V;  Sermons 
II-V  conflate  Mark  and  Q;  the  large  Q“*-block  Matt.  xi.  2-30;  xii,  17-45 
lies  outside  the  sermon-structure  altogether.  But  this  seems  a  further  case 
(note  I,  p.  30  above)  where  Matthew  has  spoiled  a  previous  pattern,  and 
only  partially  mended  things  by  supplying  a  new  one.  For  is  broken 
up  more  naturally  into  different  divisions  by  a  different  formula:  ‘In  that 
place  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth’  (Luke  xiii.  28;  Matt, 
viii.  12;  xiii.  42,  50;  xxii.  13;  xxiv.  51;  xxv.  30).  More  exactly,  the  whole 
Q-section  on  the  rejection  of  Israel  (Luke  xiii.  23-30,  34-5)^  is  disassembled 
in  Q"‘  and  used  to  give  an  ending,  mostly  multiple,  to  each  book. 

Butler*  finds  Luke  xiii.  23-30  ‘an  editorial  and  reminiscent  patchwork’. 
But  in  fact  Luke  seems  throughout  more  complete  and  original  than  the  frag¬ 
mentary  Matthaean  parallels.  Luke  xiii.  23-4  gives  a  single  image  (the 
narrow  gate)  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  the  right  thing,  but  by-passes  the 
question,  How  many  will  be  saved?  Matt.  vii.  13-14  introduces  the  charac¬ 
teristically  sectarian  ‘way  to  destruction’  and  ‘way  to  life’;®  the  gate  is  now 
narrow,  not  because  it  is  intrinsically  difficult,  but  because  only  the  elect  few 
find  it.  Luke  xiii.  26  is  jxjssible  for  Jesus’  lifetime,  ‘  We  have  eaten  and 
drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets’  ;  whereas  prophecy, 
exorcism  and  miracles  ‘in  thy  name’  (Matt.  vii.  22)  are  marks  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  Church.* 

There  are  now  visible  only  four  sermon-endings  of  Qj“*,  but  it  is  the  obvious 
conjecture  that  ‘Matthew’  found  his  scheme  of  five  in  Qj“‘,  and  that  the 
fifth  was  lost  or  displaced  when  Matt.  xi.  2-xii.  45  was  ejected  from  the 
sermon-structure.  Qj"'  was  substantially  complete  when  this  shape  was 
imposed  on  it,  because  the  spirit  of  the  editing  (apart  from  the  conjectured 
‘5’)  is  already  pro-Gentile;  there  are  thus  superimposed  two  layers  of  pro- 
Gentile  editing  in  our  Matthew  over  the  Jewish-Christian  work.  Ascribing 

*  The  lament  over  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiii.  37-9  =  Luke  xiii.  34-5)  has  been  thought  the  origiiud 
Qrcontinuatioa  of  the  quotation  fipom  the  ‘wisdom  of  God’  (Luke  xi.  49-51  =  Matt,  xxiii.  34-6). 
But  the  saying  (after  the  Lucan  editorial  addition  Luke  xiiL  31-3  is  dropped)  continues  exactly 
the  thought  of  Luke  xiii.  24-30,  the  rejection  of  Israel  in  favour  of  the  Gentiks.  It  was  perhaps  a 
later  addition  slightly  out  of  place,  intended  (with  its  first  person)  for  the  eschatological  ‘house¬ 
holder’  of  Luke  xiii.  25. 

*  B.  C.  Buder,  The  Originality  of  St  Matthew  (Cambridge,  1951),  p.  45. 

*  Cf.  the  way(s)  of  light  and  darkness  in  the  Qumran  Manual  of  DixipUne  iiL  20-1  and  Barnabas 
*wii  ff.;  and  the  ‘way  of  life’  and  ‘way  of  death’  in  Didacke  i-v. 

*  The  story  of  the  strange  exorebt  (Mark  ix.  38-9)  is  rdated  to  Matt.  vii.  22:  cf.  ‘in  thy  name’, 

8omiö*io  Sùvaytv  (euväpns)  iroidw.  Matthew  omits  Mark  ix.  38-40  in  context  as  if  he  were  using 

it  U  Matt.  vii.  22,  but  this  may  be  coincidence:  Justin,  Apology  xvi,  ii  (below)  suggests  that  the 
edited  version  Matt.  vii.  22  already  stood  in  Q.“‘;  perhap»  Mark  already  reflects  Q,““.  On  the  other 
hand,  Luke  x.  17-19,  rejDort  of  the  Seventy,  seems  clearly  to  use  Mark  ix.  38-9 — and  therefore 
•Bd  not  come  to  Luke  from  ‘L’. 

3-a 
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a  minimum  of  editing  to  the  final  compiler,  I  suggest  an  outline  for  Qf'i  after 
the  narrative  introduction,  with  the  refrains  from  Luke  xiii  noted. 

I.  The  new  Law  (Matt.  v.  i-vii.  28;^  viii.  5-13,  17)  :  the  two  ways  (Matt, 
vii.  13-14  =  Luke  xiii.  23-4);  ‘I  know  you  not’  (Matt.  vii.  22-3  =  Luke  xiii. 
26-7);  ‘many  shall  come’  (Matt.  viii.  11-12  =  Luke  xiii.  28-9). 

IL  The  mission  of  the  disdpUs  (Matt.  viii.  18-22;  ix.  35-x.  22  (conflated 
with  Mark);  x.  23-xi.  24).* 

III.  The  signs  of  the  Kingdom  (Matt.  xi.  25-30;  xii.  17-45;  ([Matt.]  xvi.  2- 
3?)  ;*  xiii.  31-3,  44-52  part*)  :  ‘weeping  and  gnashing’  (Matt.  xiii.  (42?,)  50). 

IV.  The  Church  and  its  opponents  (Matt.  xvii.  20;  xviii.  4-7  part,  10-22,  35; 
xix.  28;  xxii.  1-14;  xxiii.  1-39  {plus  xv.  13-14;  xix.  9-12;  [Matt.]  xx.  28a;* 
xxi.  28-32?*))  :  ‘weeping  and  gnashing’  (Matt.  xxii.  13)  ;  ‘Jerusalem’  (Matt, 
»dii-  37-9  =  Luke  xiii.  34-5). 

V.  The  consummation  (Matt.  xxiv.  10-13,  20,  26-8,  30-1  part,’  37-51  ;  xxv. 

*  The  Q,-materials  out  of  order  here  which  break  M-connexions  are  plainly  late  additions. 
Several  must  at  one  stage  in  the  making  of  Qf"  have  stood  in  sermon  IV.  For  Mark  and  Luke  agree 
agaiiut  Matthew  in  putting  those  nukterials  in  their  Church-discipUne  sections  (Mark  ix.  41-xi.  25; 
Luke  xiv.  34-xvii.  6)  :  on  salt,  Matt.  v.  13  (Mtu-k  ix.  50;  Luke  xiv.  34-5)  ;  the  permanence  of 
Law,  V.  17-18  (Mark  xiii.  31;  Luke  xvi.  17);  the  offending  member,  v.  29-30  (Mark  ix.  43-7); 
divorce,  v.  3a  (Mark  x.  1 1-12;  Luke  xvi.  18)  ;  on  anxiety,  vi.  19-21,  25-34  (^^su’k  x.  21  ;  Luke  xiL 
22-34)- 

*  ‘There  is  no  one  who  has  given  up. .  .mother  or  father. .  .for  my  sake’  (Mark  x.  29)  seems  to 

reflect  the  edited  version  of  Q,in  ‘he  that  loves  father  or  mother  more  than  me’  (Matt.  x.  37).  Perhaps 
then  the  missing  refrain  of  sermon  II  in  is  preserved  by  ‘the  first  shall  be  last’  (Mark  x.  31  = 

Luke  xiii.  30). 

*  ‘Western’  additions  to  Matthew  sometimes  seem  to  be  a  reading  of  Qf**,  suppressed  by  the 
final  editor  of  Matthew,  but  restored  in  the  later  history  of  the  text.  So  [Matt.]  xvi.  2-3  is  the 
missing  Q,“*-version  of  Luke  xii.  54-6  (apparently  Q,)  ;  the  Western  text  of  Matt.  v.  44  restores  the 
full  residing  of  Luke  vi.  27-8;  [Matt.]  xx.  280  is  the  missing  version  of  Luke  xiv.  7-10  (note  5, 
below).  Cf.  further  the  viuiant  readings  at  Matt.  vii.  21-2;  xviii.  11,  20;  xx.  16;  xxiii.  13  (sy*). 

*  Unless  the  three  parables  Matt.  xiii.  44-8  are  original  Q,,  omitted  by  Luke,  they  are  Qf' 

supplements  homogeneous  in  style  to  xiii.  31-3.  Then  ‘weeping  and  gnashing’  (xiii.  50),  as  an 
editorial  formula  broken  by  the  final  editor,  must  have  been  appended  to  the  parables  in  Qf“.  This 
seems  to  verify  the  eschatologicid  appUcation  xiii.  49-50  for  Q'nt  also,  apart  from  tv  t(S  toC 

odOvoi — unless  the  final  editor  found  this  in  Qf**  and  adapted  it  (note  3,  p.  29).  The  interpretation 
of  the  parable  of  the  tsuea  (xiii.  36-43)  combines  two  unrelated  motifs:  Mark’s  method  of  parable- 
interpretation  (Mark  iv.  13-20)  suid  the  eschatology  of  Matt.  xiii.  49-50.  The  parable  of  the  Tares 
itself  (xiii.  24-30)  may  contain  a  written  nucleus  similar  to  the  Net  (xiii.  47-8)  ;  but  in  any  case 
Matthew  hsM  worked  it  up  very  freely  with  phrases  from  Msurk’s  seed-ptuable  (iv.  26-9).  There  are 
difficulties  in  this  reconstruction;  but  on  any  analysis  Matt,  xiii  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  combination 
smd  rewriting. 

*  The  banquet-parable  Luke  sdv.  7-10  is  Q,.  Its  gnomic  conclusion  (the  high  and  the  low)  is 
given  by  both  Matt,  xxiii.  12  and  Luke  xiv.  1 1  in  the  context  of  ‘Jerusalem’  (Matt,  xxiii.  37-9= 
Luke  sdii.  34-5).  Furthermore,  Matthew  knew  that  conclusion  in  the  parable-context;  for  he  has 
inserted  it  agsdnst  the  rubric  irptirroKXioias  (Mvk  xii.  39=2  Matt,  xxiii.  6)  in  the  anti- Pharisaic  polemic, 
while  suppressing  the  reference  (irpcoroicXioiav  Luke  xiv.  8)  which  would  have  made  his  procedure 
intelligible.  Cf.  note  3,  above. 

*  Matt.  stxi.  28-31  perhaps  reflects  Luke  xii.  47-8  (which  will  then  be  Q,)  :  cf.  ‘do  the  will’,  ‘lord’, 
baptism,  hoictlv  (Luke  scii.  51).  Furthermore,  Matthew  omits  ‘I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized,  and 
how  I  am  strsutened  tos  6tou  tsAsoAQ  ’  (Luke  xii.  50,  presuirusbly  Q.)  ;  and  stdds  rrAnpöffoi  irä»® 
SiMoooOvnv  to  the  Baptism-narrative  (Matt.  iii.  15).  Are  not  these  two  halves  of  one  operation?  It 
will  remove  the  obscure  metaphor  ‘  baptism  »  death  ’,  smd  expUin  the  awkward  fiwt  of  Jesus’  baptism 
by  John. 

*  The  passage  Matt,  sotiv.  10-13,  30“>  mu**  once  have  existed  uncombined  with  Marcan 
materials;  for  it  is  precisely  the  Synoptic  matter  echoed  in  the  apocalypse  of  Didache  xvi.  3-8  (below). 
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10-46  part):  ‘weeping  and  gnashing*  (Matt.  xxiv.  51;  xxv.  30);  ‘the  door 
was  shut’  (Matt.  xxv.  10-12  =  Luke  xiii.  25);  ‘eternal  punishment’  (Matt. 
XXV.  46,  cf.  viii.  12;  xiii.  42;  xxii.  13). 

The  use  of  Luke  xiii.  23-30  to  edit  Q,  is  independently  attested  by  the 
Fathers. 

Justin,  Apology  XVI,  9-13. 

Not  everyone  that  says  to  me,  ‘  Lord,  Lord  ’,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven  (Matt.  vii.  21).  For  he  that  hears 
me  and  docs  what  I  say  hears  him  that  sent  me  (cf.  Luke  vi.  46;  x.  16;  Matt.  x.  40). 
And  many  will  say  to  me,  ‘  Lord,  Lord,  have  we  not  in  thy  name  eaten  and  drunk 
and  done  miracles?  ’  And  then  I  shall  say  to  them,  ‘  Depart  from  me,  workers  of 
lawlessness’  (Matt.  vii.  22-3  and  Luke  xiii.  26-7).^  Then  there  will  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  the  righteous  will  shine  like  the  sun  (Matt.  xiii.  42-3), 
and  the  unrighteous  will  be  sent  into  everlasting  fire  (cf.  Matt.  xxv.  41,  46).  For 
many  shall  come  in  my  name,  outwardly  wearing  sheep’s  clothing,  but  inwardly 
being  ravening  wolves  (Matt.  vii.  15  in  uncanonical  form).*  From  their  works  you 
shall  know  them  (Matt.  vii.  16,  20).  Every  tree  that  does  not  produce  good  fruit 
is  cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire  (Matt.  vii.  19). 

It  seems  less  likely  that  Justin  is  independently  conflating  Matthew  and 
Luke  than  that  he  is  quoting  a  catechetical  form  of  Jesus’  sayings.®  That 
catechism  apparently  had  direct  knowledge  of  a  form  of  Q,  in  which  (com¬ 
paring  this  passage  with  Dialogue  Lxxvi,  4-5,  note  i,  this  page)  Luke  xiii. 
23-9  had  already  been  introduced  into  Matt.  vii.  15-23;  but  not  all  the 
Matthaean  changes  had  yet  been  made,  and  the  passage  had  not  yet  been 
split  up  to  include  the  Centurion’s  Servant  (Matt.  viii.  5-10).  The  echoes  of 
Matt.  X.  40;  xiii.  42-3  (Qj“‘?)  ;  xxv.  46 — endings  of  sermons  II,  III,  V — seem 
to  attest  an  uncanonical  editing  of  the  Qj"*-sermons  with  Luke  xiii. 

That  Justin  is  repeating  traditional  materials  is  further  shown  by  his 
agreements,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  the  Didascalia*  which  can  hardly  have 
used  him.  And  Didascalia  v.  4,  6  (Connolly,  pp.  163-6)  has  a  highly  variant 
form  of  the  artificial  sayings-collection  Matt.  x.  24-39  =  Mark  34~®j 

*  Cf.  Justin,  Dialogue  ucxvi,  4-5:  ‘They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  lie  down  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
into  outer  darkness  (Matt.  viii.  11-120)...  .Many  will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  “Lord,  Lord,  have  we 
not  in  thy  name  eaten  and  drunk  and  prophesied  and  cast  out  demons?“  And  I  shall  say  to  them, 

“Depart  from  me”  [o  different  combination  of  Matt.  vii.  22-3  and  Luke  xiii.  26] _ Depart  to  the 

outer  darkness,  which  my  Father  has  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  angels  (cf.  Matt.  xxv.  41  cod.  D).’ 

'  Also  found  at  Justin,  Diedogue  xxxv,  3  along  with  the  canonical  text,  and  echoed  at  Didache 
xvi.  3  and  Didascalia  vi.  13  (Coimolly,  p.  210) — all  three  places  in  the  context  of  the  Synoptic 
Apocalypse. 

'  fbe  fundamental  study  is  still  W.  Bouiset,  Die  EvangeHencitate  Justins  des  Märtyrers . . .  (Göttingen, 

'890- 

*  R.  H.  Connolly,  Didascalia  Apostolonm  (Oxford,  1929).  For  example,  ‘there  shall  be  schisms 
•nd  heresies’  (Justin,  Dialogue  xxxv,  3;  Didascalia  vi.  5  (Connolly,  p.  i^));  ‘there  shall  arise  many 
frhe  Chrisu. .  .and  they  shall  lead  astray  many’  (Justin,  Dialogue  xxxv,  3;  cf.  Didascalia  vi.  13 
(Connolly,  p.  210)  and  contrast  Matt.  xxiv.  1 1 ,  24)  ;  ‘which  my  Father  has  prepared  for  Satan  and 
bis  angels’  (Justin,  Dialogue  lxxvi,  5  (above)  ;  Didascalia  vi.  23  (Connolly,  p.  256)). 
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ending:  ‘Whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  I  also  will  deny  him  before 
my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  (Matt.  x.  33)  ;  but  those  whom  the  Lord  has 
denied  they  put  forth  and  cast  into  the  outer  darkness;  and  there  is  their 
weeping  and  their  gnashing  of  teeth  (cf.  Matt.  viii.  12;  xxii.  13;  xxv.  30). 
For  he  said.  Everyone  that  loveth  his  life  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me 
(Matt.  X.  37  and  Luke  xiv.  26).’  This  seems  to  provide  precisely  the  missing 
ending  of  Book  II  with  ‘weeping  and  gnashing’  which  we  postulated  above. 

IV 

Comparison  of  proposed  with  a  reconstruction  of  original  Q  (fromLuke) 
will  suggest  that  what  we  have  here  is  a  church-revision  of  Q,;  the  arrangement 
of  Ql"*  betrays  the  catechism,  its  innovations  reveal  new  dogmatic  interests. 
We  had  known  all  along  that  Matthew  had  these  features;  and,  so  far  as 
Matthew  only  is  concerned,  this  hypothesis  is  chiefly  of  technical  interest,  as 
analysing  the  stages  which  went  to  make  up  our  Matthew.  In  fact,  the  final 
editor  must  be  assumed  to  have  borrowed  phrases  from  Q.""S  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  their  work  by  vocabulary  tests.  The  important  feature 
of  the  hypothesis  lies  rather  in  the  evidence  (of  which  I  can  quote  only  a 
fragment  here)  that  wherever  the  Q^tradition  is  known,  from  Paul  and  Mark  through 
the  second  century,  it  is  known  in  some  form  of  the  church-revision  of  Q,  (which  cul¬ 
minated  in  Of“  and  Matthew)  rather  than  of  original  Q,  (luckily  preserved  in 
Luke  alone). 

The  data  from  Justin,  the  Didascalia,  and  some  later  Fathers  are  unwieldy; 
the  evidence  from  Mark  and  the  N.T.  Epistles  requires  delicate  treatment. 
As  an  earnest  of  the  analysis  which  can  be  carried  out,  I  conclude  by  con¬ 
sidering  some  echoes  of  the  Q-tradition  which  lie  between  those  limits.  No 
treatment  of  Synoptic  quotations  in  the  early  Fathers  is  fully  satisfactory. 
Massaux’s  enormous  and  convenient  work^  has  as  thesis  the  predominant 
use  of  Matthew  ;  Köster’ s*  a  strong  form-critical  position.  The  old  Oxford 
study®  is  not  yet  superseded. 

(a)  The  new  Gospel  of  Thomas,*  beyond  expectation,  gives  us  in  apparently 
original  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  Gnostic  agrapha  already  known  to  us.  Its 
value  for  the  Synoptic  tradition  proper  is  much  less;  almost  certainly  it 
presupposes  our  canonical  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
may  reflect  an  independent  knowledge  of  Q  is  minimal.  Logion  54  is  the 
first  Beatitude  (Luke  vi.  20)  with  ‘kingdom  of  heaven’  (Matt.  v.  3).  Logion 

‘  Édotiard  Massaux,  Ir^bunce  de  l'Évangile  de  saint  Matthieu  sur  la  littérature  chrétienne  avant  saint 
Irénée  (Louvain,  1950):  Universitas  catholica  lovanensis,  Dissertationcs. .  .conscriptac,  series  n, 
tom.  42. 

*  Helmut  Köster,  Synoptische  Überlieferung  bei  den  apostolischen  Vätern  (Berlin,  1957):  T.U,  65. 
K.  also  promises  us  a  study  of  Justin. 

*  The  Oxford  Society  of  Historical  Theology,  The  New  Testament  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (Oxford, 
>905)- 

*  A.  Guillaumont  et  al.,  The  Gospel  According  to  Thomas  (Leiden,  1959). 
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68  is  Luke’s  fourth  Beatitude  (vi.  22)  with  ‘persecuted’  from  Matt.  v.  ii. 
Logion  32  is  the  city  set  on  a  hill  (Matt.  v.  14)  ;  Logion  33  b  is  the  lamp  under 
the  bushel  (cf.  Matt.  v.  15),  but  in  the  text  of  Luke  xi.  33.  Logion  45  is  the 
passage  Luke  vi.  44-5  broken  up  by  Matthew  (vii.  16  and  xii.  34-5),  but 
with  the  ‘figs  from  thistles’  of  Matt.  vii.  16.  Logion  16  is  Luke  xii.  49-53 
with  ‘sword’  from  Matt.  x.  34.  This  is  a  small  gleaning;  and  our  author  has 
reworked  so  extensively  that  it  would  be  easy  for  these  few  contacts  to  have 
come  in  by  the  conflation  of  memory.  In  particular  ‘  so  that  all  who  come  in 
and  go  out  may  see  its  light’  (Logion  33 ô  =  Luke  xi.  33)  is  probably  not 
original  Q.  but  the  product  of  Luke’s  Greek  household  (cf.  Luke  viii.  16, 
editorial  in  Mark). 

(A)  In  one  of  the  few  places  where  Celsus,  the  second-century  opponent 
of  Christianity,  quotes  Jesus’  teaching,  he  gives  a  version  of  Q  apparently 
different  from  either  Matthew  or  Luke  :  . . .  Seiv  6è  ctItcov  pèv  xal  Tapefou  pfi 
liSAX6v  Ti  çpovrfjeiv  f)  toùç  KÔpocKaç,  èCTÔfjToç  6è  fj-rrov  f)  Tà  xplva,  Tcp  S’SrraÇ 
TVim^CTotvTi  irapéxeiv  xal  oOôiç  -nrirTeiv  (Origen,  Contra  Celsum  vu,  18,  ed. 
Koetschau).  Here  the  KÔpoKaç  and  Topefou  are  from  Luke  xii.  24,  but  the 
èo6fjTOS  apparently  from  èvÔuporros  Matt.  vi.  28.  The  second  saying  is  in 
the  version  of  Luke  vi.  29  against  Matt.  v.  39.  But  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  Celsus  had  found  the  two  texts  together  as  they  stand  in  Matthew  (and 
in  Justin,  Apology  xv,  14-xvi,  i,  also  a  combination  of  Matthaean  and  Lucan 
readings). 

(c)  I  Clement  xiii.  2  : 

(1)  'EAeSte  îva  èXetiôfjTE • 

(2)  àçlETE  îva  àçEflfi  ùpïv 

(3)  cbs  TTOiEÎTE,  oOtco  TroiT|ôq(TETai  ùpïv  (Lukc  vi.  31  ;  Matt.  vii.  12) 

(4)  dîç  6f5oTE,  oÛTCüç  Soôi^CTETOi  ùpïv  (Luke  vi.  38a) 

(5)  cbç  KpfvETE,  OÛTCOS  Kpiôl^aECTÔE  '  (Matt.  vii.  2  fl) 

(6)  d>ç  XPriOTÊÛÊO^E,  OÛTCOS  XPriOTEUÔl^lOETai  ûpîv  • 

(7)  cj>  pérpcp  pETpEÏTE,  èv  (xÛTCp  pETpriOi^aETai  ôpiv. 

(Luke  vi.  38  A  =  Matt.  vii.  2  A) 

This  is  the  Roman  version  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  missing  from 
Mark;^  by  comparison  with  Epistle  of  Polycarp  ii.  3  and  Didascalia  ii.  42 
(Connolly,  p.  106)  it  must  be  a  traditional  catechetical  summary.  From 
what  form  of  Qwas  it  made?  Clauses  (3)  and  (7)  prove  little,  except  that 

(7)  agrees  with  Matthew  and  Mark  iv.  24  in  the  simple  verb  petpt|6i^ctetcxi. 
(4)  is  original  Q  omitted  by  Matthew,  (5)  apparently  Matthew’s  artificial 
parallel  to  Matt.  vii.  2b  =  {y)  of  Clement. 

‘  Mark  iv,  24  (  =  Matt.  vii.  2),  ‘with  what  measure’  may  be  intended  to  mean  that  an  interpreter 
of  parables  is  rewarded.  The  absence  of  the  original  Q,-Sermon  from  Mark,  though  explicable  by 
the  stress  of  persecution  (as  in  Revelation),  is  a  serious  distortion.  The  Epbtles  are  better  balanced: 
Rom.  xii.  14;  I  Cor.  iv.  12-13;  I  Pet.  ii.  20;  iii.  9;  Epistle  of  Polycarp  ii.  3. 
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(1)  in  Greek  can  only  echo  MotKdpioi  ol  éXei'iuovES,  ôti  ocûtoI  èXEriôi^aovron 

(Matt.  V.  7).  But  Matthew  apparently  dropped  olKrippoves  (Luke  vi.  36)  in 
favour  of  his  perfectionist  TéXeioi  (Matt.  v.  48)  ;  must  not  the  addition  of  the 
Beatitude  on  the  èXafiiiOves  be  a  recompense?^  Clement  then  gives  Luke’s 
content  in  Matthew’s  Greek.  olKrippovss  must  be  original  in  Q;  for  Justin 
{Apologia  XV,  13,  cf.  Dialogue  xcvi,  3)  has  yiveo^e  6è  otKripnows, 

ws  Kai  Ô  TTOTT^p  ùpcôv  xpTl^T^^s  loTi  Kol  olKTippcov,  which  agrees  with  Luke 
vi.  35-6  against  Matt.  v.  48;  and  then  goes  on  ‘he  makes  his  sun  rise’  (Matt. 
V.  45,  Q omitted  by  Luke).* 

(2)  in  Greek  can  only  echo  Matt.  vi.  14,  ‘For  if  you  forgive  (àçfÎTe)  men 
their  sins,  your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you  also’.  This  is  unoriginal, 
for  it  is  harmonized  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer  on  which  it  comments.  But  in 
sense  it  is  substantially  Luke  vi.  37^  dtiroXOrrE  koI  émroXuÔTiaeCTÔe,  which  with 
its  technical  ‘unbind  sins’  must  be  Q omitted  by  Matthew.  That  is,  Matt, 
vi.  14  is  an  adaptation  of  Luke  vi.  37f,  and  Clement  here  as  in  (i)  has  a 
transitional  form. 

(6)  like  Justin,  Apology  xv,  13  must  be  a  rhetorical  development  out  of 
ôn  oÛTÔç  xPht^^s  éoTi  (Luke  vi.  35).  Eph.  iv.  32  yiveoôe  6è. .  .ypTiorol, 
eOoTrXoyxvoi. .  .koôcoç  koI  6  Oeôç  is  a  parallel  version. 

The  Matthaean  parallels  are  scattered,  but  the  Lucan  all  fall  together  at 
Luke  vi.  31-8.  The  source  of  the  catechesis  quoted  must  then  have  been  a 
version  of  Q,  which  kept  original  Lucan  features  (i,  2,  4,  6)  along  with  the 
original  order,  but  where  some  of  Matthew’s  changes  had  already  been  made 
(1,  2,  5,  7).  This  is  just  how  we  described  the  church-revision  which  went 
to  make  Q|"'. 

{d)  The  Synoptic  echoes  in  Ignatius  are  not  only  of  Matthew  almost 
entirely,  but  precisely  of  what  I  have  designated  as  This  is  easily  verified 
in  the  standard  studies  (notes  1-3,  p.  38  above,  and  cf.  note  3,  p.  32  above). 
In  particular:  Ign.  Smyrn.  i.  i  ‘baptized  by  John,  Tva  TrXqpcoôfi  iraao 
SiKaioovvT)  Cnr’  ocCrroö’  clearly  echoes  Matt.  iii.  15  TrAripcoCTai  TrSoav  Sikoio- 
owriv.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  Baptism  stood  in  Q;  and  if  (note  6, 
p.  36  above)  Matt.  iii.  15  comes  from  Luke  xii.  50  (Q)  it  may  well  have 
stood  in  Qj"‘.  Ign.  Polyc.  ii.  i,  ‘if  you  love  good  disciples,  X'^P'S  o’oi 
foTiv’;  this  echoes  Luke  vi.  32  (QJ,  and  apparently  had  the  same 
reading,  cf.  Didache  i.  3.  Ign.  Polyc.  i.  3  iràvrcov  tôs  vôaous  ßdcrrcxjE  must 
refer  to  the  version  of  Isa.  liii.  4  given  in  Matt.  viii.  1 7  against  the  LXX. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  three  testimonia  we  ascribe  to  Q"*. 

1  (MBcdpuSv  èonv  it&XXov  SiSövoa  Xoußdviiv  (Acts  xx.  35)  may  also  be  a  Beatitude  made  out  of  Q,.The 
Ephesian  sermon  is  authenticated  as  the  only  one  standing  in  a  ‘we ’-section.  The  citation-formula 
(‘remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  said’)  introduces  Qat  Acts  xi.  16;  I  Clement 
xiii.  I  ;  xlvi.  7;  Epistle  of  Polycarp  ii.  3;  John  xv.  19.  May  not  Acts  xx.  35  and  Matt.  x.  8  Scoptàv 
iAäßm,  Supiàv  Bàn  (Q“*)  be  related?  Matthew  goes  on  ‘  take  not  gold  or  silver’  (x.  9)  and  Paul  has 
just  siud,  ‘  1  coveted  no  man’s  silver  or  gold  ’  (Acts  xx.  33).  Further  variants  are  given  by  D  in  Acts, 
Didacht  i.  5,  I  Clement  ii.  1,  etc.  (cf.  Köster,  pp.  231-3). 

*  Col.  iii.  12  (sEph.  iv.  32  above)  has  oirAàyxva  otimpiioC,  xfxiorôrnTa. 
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(e)  For  the  Didache  I  need  only  refer  to  Glover’s  study/  whose  conclusions 
I  arrived  at  independently.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  Didache  knows 
Matthew  or  any  other  Gospel.  It  is  easily  verified  (cf.  Glover)  that  the 
Synoptic  materials  of  the  Didache  all  stand  in  our  Qj*“;  and  they  have 
important  agreements  with  Luke  against  Matthew.  We  can  now  go  a  step 
further.  The  structure  of  the  Didache  is  obviously  composite  ;  as  against  views 
which  make  some  of  the  Synoptic  quotations  interpolated,  it  is  they  which 
form  its  backbone,  and  in  Matthew's  order.  (In  that  case  it  is  the  Two  Ways 
and  the  liturgical  sections  that  are  interpolated.)  * 

I.  The  way  of  life,  (a)  Non-violence  {Didache  i.  3-4  =  Matt.  v.  38-47). 
(b)  Religious  duties  :  almsgiving  (i.  5  =  Matt.  v.  26, 42)  ;  fasting  (viii.  i  =  Matt, 
vi.  16);  prayer  (viii.  2  =  Matt.  vi.  10-13),  ‘S^ve  not  what  is  holy  to  dogs’ 
(ix.  5  =  Matt.  vii.  6). 

II.  True  prophets.  ‘Let  every  Apostle... be  received  as  the  Lord’  (xi.  4 
=  Matt.  X.  40-1);  let  him  accept  bread  but  not  ask  for  money  (xi.  6  =  Matt. 
X.  9-10). 

III.  False  prophets.  ‘This  sin  shall  not  be  forgiven’  (xi.  7  =  Matt.  xii.  31)  ; 
‘by  his  ways  the  false  prophet  and  the  prophet  shall  be  known’  (xi.  8  =  Matt, 
xii.  33,  cf.  vii.  15);  [‘the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  food’,  xiii.  1-2  =  Matt. 
X.  10]. 

IV.  Church  discipline.  Reconciliation  before  prayer  (xiv.  2;  Mark  xi.  25 
=  Matt.  xviii.  35,  cf.  Matt.  v.  23-4)  ;  ‘reprove  one  another  in  peace’  (xiv.  3; 
Matt,  xviii.  15,  Mark  ix.  50);  excommunication  (Matt,  xviii.  16-17);  ‘until 
he  repents’  (Luke  xvii.  3). 

V.  The  last  days.  Watchfulness  (xvi.  i  =  Matt.  xxiv.  42-4,  Luke  xii.  35)  ; 
the  time  of  troubles  (xvi.  3-5  =  Matt.  xxiv.  10-12);  the  signs  of  the  end 
(xvi.  6-8  =  Matt.  xxiv.  30-1). 

These  are  precisely  the  sermons  of  reconstructed  Q,"":  in  I  (a)  is  the 
original  Q-sermon,  (b)  the  added  M-sermon;  and  sermon  III  of  canonical 
Matthew,  the  Parables,  does  not  appear.  The  Didache,  viewed  in  this  light, 
b  built  around  key  sayings  picked  from  the  sections  of  Qj"'  ;  in  fact,  its  naked 
ecclesiastical  arrangement  suggests  the  reasons  for  which  was  originally 
created.  We  can  almost  think  of  the  Didache  zis  a  direct  descendant  of 
After  the  text  of  Qhad  been  preserved  in  literary  form  in  Luke  and  Matthew, 
Of“  was  freed  from  its  task  of  having  to  be  a  historical  record,  and  became 

‘  R.  Glover,  ‘The  Didache's  Quotations  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels’,  N.TS.  v  (1958-9),  12-29. 
After  the  text  was  in  type  I  saw  B.  C.  Butler,  ‘The  Literary  Relations  of  Didache,  Ch.  xvi’ 
(.J.T.S.  XI  (n.s.),  i960,  265-83).  Butler  holds  that  Didache  xvi  is  dependent  on  sources  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  Luke  and  Matthew,  respectively;  I  suggest,  on  other  grounds,  that  those  sources 
were  in  fact  united.  The  principal  problem  is  the  relation  between  ‘Those  who  endure. .  .shall 
be  uved’  {Didache  xvi.  5)  and  ‘He  who  endures. .  .shall  be  saved’  (Matt.  xxiv.  13  =  Mark  xiii. 
>3). 

*  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  ‘The  Didache,  Barnabas,  and  the  Doctrina’,  Anglican  Theological  Rev.  xxvii 
('945).  2*8-47. 

'  Manson  {op.  cit.  p.  23,  note)  finds  the  same  structure  underlying  Q,,  his  ‘  M  ’,  and  the  Didache. 
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simply  a  Church-book;  the  motives  which  originally  produced  it  continued, 
now  unchecked,  and  appear  in  the  outline  of  the  Didache. 

(/)  Papias.  Knowledge  of  our  edited  Matthew  can  only  be  proved  where 
an  author  echoes  the  work  of  the  final  editor  who  combined  Mark  and  Q. 
That  knowledge  first  appears  clearly  about  a.d.  150.^  Matthew  might  then 
have  been  compiled  late;  and  in  fact  our  Q"“  contains  practically  all  the 
good  tradition  in  Matthew.  What  did  Papias  (or  his  informant  the  presbyter, 
Eusebius,  H.E.  ni,  39,  14-16)  mean  by  the  ‘Matthew’  who  ‘collected  the 
logia  in  the  Hebrew  language’?  That  collection,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
looked  something  like  Q|"*,  which  contains  both  sayings  of  Jesus  and  testinuma 
(the  two  rival  interpretations  of  logia).  But  even  if  Papias  or  his  presbyter 
knew  our  Matthew,  could  they  have  called  it  ‘Matthew’?  It  must  soon  have 
crowded  out  its  rivals,  in  particular  the  two  (Mark  and  Q,)  that  it  superseded 
until  Mark  was  reintroduced  ;  just  as  the  Diatessaron  superseded  the  Separated 
Gospels.  Papias  would  not  then  (as  Eusebius  represents  him)  have  put  it  on 
a  level  and  compared  it  with  Mark,  its  discredited  source;  and  he  would 
have  called  it  simply  Hhe  Gospel’.  Therefore,  even  if  he  knew  our  Matthew, 
by  ‘Mark’  he  meant  Mark  and  by  ‘Matthew’  he  meant  Q,™*:  they  were 
either  the  two  books  he  had  in  his  hands;  or  the  two  sources,  more  or  less 
dimly  remembered,  of  the  one  Gospel. 

*  (i)  Hermas,  Sim.  v,  v,  3  6  6  kôoims  oOtö;  tanv  must  reflect  Matt.  xiii.  38  6  Si  (irypS;  ienv  6 

Kôapos,  the  parable-interpretation  due  to  the  final  editor.  (3)  Justin,  Dialogue  xux,  5  quotes  the  editorial 
addition  ‘Then  the  disciples  understood  that  he  was  sp>eaking  to  them  about  John  the  Baptist’ 
(Matt.  xvii.  13).  (3)  Heracleon, /r<^.  35  (W.  Völker,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Gnosis, 
Tübingen,  1 933,  p.  7g = Origen,  Commentary  on  John  xiii.  4g)  *  it  is  the  Son  of  Man  who  sows  ’  explains 
John  iv.  37  by  Matt.  xiii.  37  (cf.  Hermas  above).  (4)  Ptolemaeus,  Letter  to  Flora  iv,  4,  quotes  Jesus’ 
discourse  on  marriage  in  the  form  of  Matt.  xix.  8  against  Mark  x.  5;  at  iv,  1 1-13  he  quotes  text  and 
order  of  Matt.  xv.  4-7  against  Mark  vii.  6-13. 


Xtw  Tut.  Stud.  8,  pp.  43-56. 
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THE  GOTHIC  ‘SKEIREINS’  IN 
THE  GREEK  ORIGINAL 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  furnish  a  further  contribution  to  the  much 
debated,  yet  still  unsettled  question  as  to  whether  the  Skeireins  was  the  original 
work  of  a  Gothic  commentator  writing  in  his  vernacular,  or  whether  it  was 
translated  into  Gothic  from  a  commentary  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  not  inconsiderable  portions  of  the  N.T.  in  Gothic  bear  witness  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  translators  followed  the  Greek  original  word  by  word, 
and  often  syllable  by  syllable.  Their  literalism  extends  to  the  order,  the 
vocabulary,  the  constructions  and  often  to  exact  caiques  of  the  Greek  words. 

A  cursory  reading  of  the  Gkjthic  Skeireins  gives  the  same  impression  :  that 
of  a  Greek  composition  reproduced  in  Gothic  by  methods  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  N.T.  version.  The  resemblance  is  close  enough  to  invite  an 
attempt  at  retroversion  from  the  text  of  the  Skeireins  on  the  assumption  that 
this  was  done  into  Gothic  from  a  Greek  original. 

The  following  attempt  is  confined  to  the  text  of  the  first  four  of  the  sur¬ 
viving  eight  leaves.  In  deciding  upon  the  most  likely  Greek  equivalents, 
where  there  are  possible  alternatives,  I  have  regularly  selected  the  word,  or 
one  of  the  words,  used  in  the  Greek  N.T.  Comments  on  my  choice  are 
provided  in  the  notes,  thus  Cnrô,  èuTréoT],  iKKoödporre  are  vouched  for  in 
notes  I  and  2,  and  (éÇ)onTcrTCùv  in  note  22  of  Skeir.  i.  Doubt  arises  and  remains 
in  the  competing  oupqxStvai  and  au|ji9covEîv  {ibid,  note  35),  but  I  have  decided 
in  favour  of  TrpôOeais  against  other  claimants  (note  ii).  Afiraanastodeins 
(note  39)  is  a  caique  on  ircxXivyeveaia,  with  -anastodeins  (  =  beginning) 
for  the  second  element.  Gahwotjan  (note  23)  is  corrupt,  and  the  plurals 
umete  (note  40)  are  a  problem  unsolved.  The  syntax  has  been  controlled 
with  the  aid  of  Streitberg’s  Elementarbuch  {E.B.)  and  Gabelentz-Loebe’s 
Grammatik  and  Glossarium.  For  similar  aggregations  of  absolute  genitives  see 
Procopius,  Anecd.  xxiii.  6,  vii.  6. 

A  verbatim  translation  of  the  Skeireins  normally  results  in  an  acceptable 
version  in  idiomatic  Greek.  Occasionally,  however,  a  literal  retroversion 
would  be  incompatible  with  Greek  idiom,  and  in  such  a  case  this  has  been 
given  preference.  For  instance,  the  passage  jabai  auk.  .  .gawandidedi,  in 
Skeir.  i,  cannot  in  its  present  form  be  turned  into  exactly  corresponding  Greek. 
This  passage  has  been  described  as  anacoluthic  (see  Streitberg,  ad  loc.),  but 
that  is  not  all  :  (a)  the  usual  reading  gahwotjandin  is  altogether  untenable  in 
this  context;  (b)  jabai  auk  (  =  £l  ydip)  and  the  following  dative  absolutes 
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(  =  Greek  gen.  abs.)  cannot  stand  together.  If  we  retain  jabai  auk,  which  has 
every  appearance  of  being  original,  the  construction  must  be  continued  in 
the  nominative  {diabaulus,  etc.)  ;  (c)  Patuh  is  the  translator’s  clumsy  device  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  anacoluthic  cul-de-sac  into  which  his  partiality 
for  the  absolute  participial  construction*  has  led  him.  A  further  instain^^ 
may  be  seen  in  imih  pis  (iv,  a)  and  Patuh  Pan  insok  (v,  a). 

The  series  of  dative  absolutes  into  which  the  translator,  or  some  bunker 
after  him,  blundered  for  no  apparent  reason,  and  which  ended  disastrously 
with  gahxvotjandin  (1.  gahwatida)  ufargaggan  anabusn,  cannot  have  been  modelled 
on  a  Greek  original  of  comparable  construction  without  a  main  verb.  At 
best  we  could,  suppressing  auk  (  =6l  yàp),  reproduce  absolute  genitives 
in  Greek  as  far  as  IvroXi^v,  there  placing  a  comma  and  continuing  with 
fjv  as  the  main  verb. 

The  original,  however,  may  more  probably,  if  conjecturally,  be  modeUed 
on  the  second  half  of  the  passage  el  ô  KÛpios  èXdcov. .  .èpuaaro  xal. .  .èiréorpe- 
vf»Ev.  If  we  rewrite  the  first  part  so  as  to  match  the  second  in  construction, 
retaining  the  initial  jabai  auk  but  deleting  the  intrusive  jah  before  pairh  liugn, 
the  resulting  Greek  will  be  consecutive  and  clear  in  sense  : 

e1  yàp  Ô  SidtßoXos  dnr’  (ipX^  dvayxdjcov  dXX’  èÇonrarclîv  t6v  dcvdpcoirov,  5ià 
sf/EOSou;  ÉTTwÇuvEvt  (übÇuvEv)  oÛTèv  iropaßaivEiv  i^v  èvroXi^v,  fropà  tô  irpéTrov  éai 
fjv  e1  ô  KÙpios,  èXôcbv  6wàuEi  ÔEÏKfj,  Kod  èÇouai<jt  oùtôv  èpOaoro  xai  àvéryici]  npàs 
Evoißciov  éiréoTpEvyEv. 

This  would  appear  in  Gothic  as  follows: 

jabai  auk  diabaulus,  fram  anastodeinai  nih  nau)7jands  ak  uslutonds  mannan, 
[om.  jah]  y>airh  liugn  gahwatida  (ina)  ufargaggan  anabusn,  wi]>ra  ^ata  gadob 
wesi,  ei  frauja  qimands  mahtai  gudiskai,  jah  waldufnja  l>ana  galausidedi  jah  nauj'ai 
du  gagudein  gawandidedi. 

I  have  deleted  the  comma  which  Streitberg  places  after  waldufnja,  so  that 
the  two  groups  jah  waldufnja  pana  galausidedi  and  jah  nauPai  du  gagudein  go- 
wandidedi  come  to  stand  in  correlation,  well  balanced,  and  giving  excellent 
sense,  with  jah.  .  .jah  corresponding  to  the  Greek  xal.  .  .xal.  W.  H.  Bennett 
{P.M.L.A.  Lxv,  6  (Dec.  1950))  reads  a  double  point  (:)  after  gudiskai  and 
galausidedi  to  the  same  effect. 

The  text  thus  amended  provides  a  clearly  stated  and  consequential  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  immediately  preceding  passage  akei  (was}  kunnands. .  .mam 
ganist,  and  is  taken  up  again  and  elaborated  in  the  following  gadob  nu  was. . . 
ustnete  gasatjan. 

The  passage  in  Skeir.  rv  also  is  based  on  a  series  of  absolute  datives.  We 
have  to  consider  the  five  items  siponjam  seinaim,  paim,  sokjandam  (thus  MS.  E: 

•  The  Sktireins  if  vitiated  by  the  uie  of  the  present  participle  where  the  context  requires  a  finite 
verb;  see  Skeir.  n,  notes  6  and  26;  Skeir.  in,  notes  31,  37;  Skeir.  iv,  notes  15  and  23. 

t  Uppström’s  reading  gahuxUjandin  and  my  selection  of  hryoÇOvsiv  as  the  most  probable  equivalent 
are  discussed  in  ‘Gothic  Notes’  in  Medium  Aevum,  xxix  (i960),  184.  Cf.  irapoÇùvsiv  ‘provoke’,  Num. 
XV.  50;  I  Kings  xvi.  33. 
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^  see  Bennett,  op.  cit.  lxix,  3  (June  1954),  668),  qipandam,  unkunnandans.  If 
the  Gothic  words  were  all  in  the  dative,  one  might  assume  a  Greek  sequence 
of  genitives  twv  pctdriTcSv  otOroö.  .  .töv  jtitoOvtcov  kqI  Xeydvreov.  .  .dtyvo- 
OÙVTWV,  followed  by  (om.  inuh  pis)  SiSdoKsi  otCrroùs  Xéycov.  The  Gk)thic 
inuh  pis  would  then  be  a  clumsy  device  to  pick  up  the  sequence,  and  is 
contraindicated  by  the  second  tcov  {=paim).  Such  an  original  does  not 
commend  itself. 

An  acceptable  and  more  probable  original  would  be  a  series  of  accusatives, 
p  to  which  unkunnandans  (nom.  or  acc.)  may  be  a  pointer,  governed  by 
SiÔàoKei,  the  entire  passage  being: 

E  (Jxm  0ÖV  noOriTàç  on/roO,  toùç  Trepl  KoOapiapoO  perà  ’lou6aicov  jtitoôvtos  Kai 
AiyovTos  aCrr^  ^aßßi  fjv  piETà  aoG  irépav  toC  ’lopSdvou,  cß  où  pEpap- 
I  TÙptioaç,  t6E  0ÖT0S  ßairrijEi,  Kai  ttAvtes  êpxovTai  irpôç  aÛTÔv,  ?ti 
1  àyvooôvToç  xà  TTEpi  TÔv  oùjrfjpa  [om.  inuh  pis]  SiSàoxEi  [om.  inj]  Xéycov 

!  (a)  sis  for  oCrrcp  is  a  blunder. 

{b)  The  intrusion  of  inuh  pis  and  ins  is  intended  to  restore  some  kind  of 
sequence  in  a  train  of  thought  already  dismembered,  comparable  to  the 
resumptive  patuh  in  Skeir.  i  and  Patuh  Pan  insok  in  Skeir.  v. 

Bernhardt,  in  his  long  note  ad  loc.,  refers  to  the  difficulties  presented  by 
this  passage  and  to  the  attempts  of  critics  to  explain  them.  Nobexiy  seems  to 
have  suggested  a  series  of  nominatives,  which  would  be  quite  in  order  if  we 
were  to  replace  unkunnandans  by  a  finite  verb  (cf.  Streitberg  ad  loc.) y  and  in 
this  case  we  could  retain  inuh  pis  and  ins.  The  fact  is  that  inuh  pis.  .  .ins  and 
cboTE  (oOv)  are  mutually  exclusive;  p>erhaps  eipan  nu  is,  after  all,  a  double 
rendering  of  oGv.  Either,  then,  we  read  c2>ote  oöv  and  omit  inuh  pis  and  ins, 
or  we  retain  these  and  read  oOv  per  se. 

This  construction,  which  I  have  adopted  in  my  Greek,  would  read  : 

ol  0ÖV  poftriToi  oOtoO  ol  iTEpl  KodopiapoO  pExà  'louSoicov  jtitoövtes  koI  XéyovTEÇ 
otÙT^. .  .oÖTTco  êyvcoaov  xà  TTEpi  xoO  acjxqpoç'  6ià  xoûxo  SiSàcncEi  aOxoùs  Xéycov 

The  Gothic  correctly  representing  this  would  be: 

ei)>an  [nu]  siponjos  seinai,  pai  bi  swiknein  mip  ludaium  sokjandans  jah  qipandans 
imma. . .  nauhpanuh  ni  ufkunpedun  po  bi  nasjand;  inuh  pis  laiseip  ins  qipands: 

The  detailed  discussion  of  these  two  passages  is  by  way  of  exception,  for 
the  purpose  of  this  essay  being  to  reconstruct  a  Greek  text,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  surest  amendments  to  the  Gothic.  The  Greek  text,  moreover, 
must  be  self-consistent,  for  which  reason  it  is  bound  occasionally  to  differ 
from  the  extant  Gothic.  The  latter  is  reproduced  as  printed  in  Streitberg’s 
edition,  emended  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  Professor  W.  H.  Bennett’s 
ultra-Niolet  photographs  in  P.M.L.A.  lxv,  6  (1950)  and  lxix,  3  (1954). 
Unfortunately  Professor  Bennett’s  edition  of  the  (M.L.A.,  i960)  did 

not  come  to  my  notice  until  after  the  present  article  was  in  print. 
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SKEIREINS  I 

.  .  .saei  frapjai  aif>P<m  sokjai  gup.  allai  uswandidedun,  samana  unbrukjai  waurpun.  jah 
ju  uf^  dau]7aus  atdnisun  stauai.  inuh  )>is  qam  gamains  allaize  nasjands,  allai?^ 
frawaurhtins  afhrainjan,^  ni  ibna  nih  galeiks^  unsarai  garaihtein,  ak  silba  garaihtei 
wisands,  ei,  gasaljands*  sik  faur  uns  hunsl  jas-sau>>  guda,®  J>izos*  manasedais 
gawaurhtcdi  usluncin.’  |>ata*  nu  gasaihwands  lohannes,  po  sei*  ustauhana 
habaida“  wair)>an“  fram  fraujin  garchsn,  mi)?^*  sunjai  qa]?:  sai,  sa  ist^^  voipm 
gudis,  saei  afiiimip  frawaurht  pizos  manasedais.  mahtedi  swc]?auh  jah  inu  mans  Icik, 
waldufhja  )>ataine  gudiskamma  galausjan  allans  us  diabulaus  anamahtai;>^ 
akei  (was)^*  kunnands  >>atei  swaleikamma  waldufnja  mahtais  (seinaizosy* 

Cf.  Rom.  iii.  II  oùk  Iotiv  ô  auvicov,  oCik  ioTiv  ô  Ikj^tüv  t6v  ôsdv. 
TTàvTES  IÇéKÂivav,  dpa  ^ixpEicoôqaav.  Ps.  xiii.  a,  lii.  3  e!  faxiv  auviwv 
f|  iKjqTcôv  TÔv  9eôv.  Kal  ûrrd^  toO  ôovàrou  èvérrECTOv  Kpipa.  6ià  toûto 
fjXOEV  ô  Koivôç  TràvTcov  o-cotYip,  TTàvTcov  dpoprios  dnroKoOalpeiv,*  oCtk  îaos  oû6è 
ôpoioç®  fipcûv  SiKOioovinj,  <5tXX’  durôç  SiKaiooOvq  (ûv,  îva  irapaSoùç*  éowrôv 
ùrrèp  fipcov,  irpoaipopàv  koI  ôualav  tw  9e^,*  tou  KÔapou  (toutou)*  iroiqCTi]  (àno)- 
XÛTpcoaiv.’  TOÛTO®  oùv  IScbv  'Icoàwris.  TfivTEXea6r|aopévT|v“  Crrrb  toO  Kupiou  Trpööeoiv,“ 
per’**  àXqÔEiocs  êIttev  ÏBe  ô  dpvôs  tou  6soô  ô  alpcov  Tf^v  àpapTiav  toù 
KÔapou  (John  i.  29).  âôûvaro  pèv^*  &v  Kol  X“P^5  dcvSpcoirou  owporros,  èÇouCTiçt  p6vov 
©EÏKfiJ*  ^ÛÊOÛai^*  iràvTOs  èK  toü  5iaß6Aou  SuvàpEi-^’  àXÂ’  èyivcooKEV  ôri  toioùti] 
èÇouoiçt  Tqç  Suvàpecos  oûtoO  dvàyKri  &v  èveÔEtxôq“  Koi  oÛKéri  &v  èrqpi'iôri**  Tfjç 

'  Cf.  CriTÔ  SiKOO-i^piov  Cnrox®^^  *  iudicium;  I  Titn.  Ui.  6  etf  Kpipa  IpTiioi]  toO  6iaß6Xou  :  in  stam 
atdriusai  unhulpim  :  in  iudicium  incidat  diaboli. 

*  Cf.  I  Cor.  V.  7  èKHaSàpoTE  :  ushraineip  :  expurgate',  also  depurgare  in  eccl.  L.  in  same  sense  (Souter). 

*  ibna=laoi=aequalis  (Luke  xx.  36;  Phil.  ii.  6);  gaieiJcs=&vou)i= similis  (John  viii.  55).  Cf.  the 
similar  phrase  in  class.  Greek:  Dem.  où  pirtari  xCiv  tacov  o06i  tc&v  6poicov;  laof  Kal  6|joto{. 

*  Cf.  Eph.  V.  2  TrapéScûwv  tovràv  :  atgaf  sik  :  tradidit.  The  perfective  gasaljands  properly  represents 
the  aor.  -iropoBoOs.  Cf.  the  variant  Trpoaçépeiv  :  saljan  :  praestare. 

*  See  Eph.  v.  2. 

*  pizos  may  represent  either  the  simple  article,  or  this  reinforced  by  o&ros;  cf.  John  xi.  9  toO  köovou 
toOtov  :  p>is  fairhwaus  :  huius  mundi. 

’’  Cf.  Luke  i.  68  ACrrpuaiv;  Rom.  iii.  24  diroAvrpciwscds. 

*  pata,  in  apposition  to  Po. .  .garehsn:  for  toOto  in  apposition  to  a  noun,  or  repr.  a  masc.  or  fern, 
noun,  see  L.  &  S.,  s.v.  oOros,  B.  ii,  2  and  3;  cf.  also  Rom.  xiii.  1 1  Kai  toGto  eIS^tcs  t6v  Kaip6v  :  jah  pata 
witandans  pata  Peihs. 

*  sei=soei  {E.B.,  §172  2);  E.B.,  §346  2  b  quotes  one  exact  parallel  to  the  present  construction, 
II  Tim.  i.  5  pizos  sei  ist  in  pus  uniiutons  galaubeinais;  cf.  also  Luke  xv.  12;  Rom.  vii.  20;  Phil,  iii 9 
{E.B.,  §346/2«  Anm.). 

**  haban  expresses  the  durative  future  {E.B.,  §301  ;  G.-L.,  Gram.,  §  182/2)  as  in  John  xii.  26  wism 
habaip=toTm  (erit.)  ;  cf.  also  Peihan  habaida,  Skeùr.  u;  wairpan  expresses  the  passive  {E.B.,  §285). 

Str.  suggests  oiKovouia;gar<Am{in  Gal.  iv.  2  =  'n'poOEaula;  'n'p66(ais=m«At,  leikains,  wiija,faurlageins. 
Here  I  prefer  iTp<Miais=^ppon<tm,  as  in  Acts  xi.  23  tQ  rtpodiati  Tfjs  KopSios  :  in  proposito  cordis. 

Cf.  Luke  X.  17;  Mark  ix.  24:  also  Skeir.  vui,  mip  bcdtrein. 

**  Only  Goth,  and  Origen  have  oùt6s  éonv  post  ISe. 

**  For  swepauh=vtv  cf.  Gal.  iv.  8;  Phil.  iii.  i  ;  Col.  ii.  23. 

**  See  Str.  ad  loc.  **  Cf.  Rom.  vii.  24;  II  Tim.  iii.  11. 

anamahts  appears  once  in  II  Cor.  xii.  10  for  üßpis= ronlumr/ù,  whilst  anamahtjan  has  the  general 
sense  ‘to  do  violence  to’.  In  this  context  anarruthts  can  only  mean  ^<ivami%=potestas  or,  perhaps  better, 
domiruitio. 

**  For  <iuu>,  Z.seinaizjos},  garehsns  (which  is  also  justified  by  the  context)  see  Bennett,  op.  cit. 
I  accept  the  implied  wesi  after  fastaida  (Str.  ad  hoc.).  The  potential  indicatives  4vt8dx9T)i  k.t.X.,  were 
suggested  by  Professor  H.  Chadwick,  Regius  Professor  of  IHvinity,  Oxford. 
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nau)^  ustaiknida  wesi  jan-ni  )>anasei)>s  iastaida^^  garaihteins  garehsns,^*  ak 
nau)^  gawaurhtedi  manne  ganist.  jabai  auk^  diabulau  fram^  anastodeinai  nih 
naujjjandin,  ak  uslutondin  mannan  jah  )>airh  liugn  gahwatjandin“  ufargaggan 
anabusn  —  J>atuh  wesi  wij’ra  J>ata  gadob,  ci  frauja  qimands  mahtai  gudiskai,  jah 
waldufnja  j’ana  galausidedi  jah  nau>>ai  du  gagudein  gawandidedi;  nei  auk 
}>uhtedi  )>au  in”  garaihteins  gaaggwein**  ufargaggan  >>o  faura  ju**  us”  anastodeinai 
gjtraidon”  garehsn?  gadob  nu  was  mais  ]7ans  swesamma  wiljin  ufhausandans 
diabulau  du**  ufargaggan  anabusn  gudis,  >>anzuh  aftra  swesamma  wiljin  gaqissans 
wairj>an**  nasjandis  laiseinai  jah  frakunnan**  unselein  )?is  faur)>is  uslutondins  ins,*^ 

SiKonoovfvris  TrpdOeois,  AXA’  dcvàyxri  &v  èiroujOri^*  tcov  àvôpcbircov  acurnpla.  el  yàp  ô 
BidßoXos  dnr’  dpxfis*'  oûk  àvoyKàjcov  àXX’  èÇonrorrœv”  tôv  0v6p<xnrov,  5ià  v|yeù8ouç 
{TttiÇuvev*®  TTapaßalvEiv**  t^v  èvroXf^v,  iropà  tô  irpéirov  &v  Tjv  el  ô  KÙpioç,  âAOcbv 
Suvàiiei  ôeïK^,  Kori  èÇouolqt  oCrrôv  IpOaoro  Kcl  àvdryxq  irpès*®  euoißeiov  hréorpe^ÆV. 
oùxl  yàp  ÄV  l6ÔKr)CTev**  èv”  Tqç  6iKaioa0vT|s  orevoxcoplçt“  irapaßalveiv**  Ti\v  updrepov 
fjSri*®  àpx^5  SiorTïTaypévqv**  irpôôeoiv;**  irpéirov  oôv  fju  môAXov  toùs®*  fcp  16(cp 
ÖEÄi'lUorn  CrTTOKOÛovTas  Tcp  SioßöXcp  elç  tô**  -tTapapalvejv  -rf^v  èvroXfiv  toO  6so0, 
T0ÙTOüs**iTàXiv  Tcp  t61cp  OeXqporri  oupqxivai**  toü  acjrfjpos  5i5ox^  Kal  èÇouOeveïv** 
liiv  TTOvqpiov  toO  tô  irpérepov  dcrrom^gavros  oOroOs,®’  Tfjs  6è  àXqSelocç  yvôxnv 


“  Sec  note  i8. 

*  jabai  auk. . . gawandidedi •.  this  ptassagc  is  discussed  on  pp.  43-4,  where  is  suggested  a  Greek 
version  keeping  more  closely  to  the  Gothic. 

Cf.  Mark  xiii.  ig. 

**  Cf.  II  Cor.  xi.  3  691;  EOotv  iÇgTràTnofv  ;  uslutoda  :  seduxit,  and  I  Tim.  ii.  14,  both  alluding  to  Gen. 
iii.  13. 

”  For  gahwatjandin  see  p.  44,  note  f* 

“  Cf  Matt.  XV.  3  trapaporivnï  t^iw  IvtoX#|w  toO  0€oO  (wanting  in  Gothic),  but  Luke  xv.  ag  4vtoAi)v  aou 
iraptixeov  ;  ufariddja  :  praeteriui. 

**  hrKTTpïçciv  may  take  iTp<b$  (II  Cor.  iii.  16)  or  hrl  (Luke  i.  16)  =  Goth.  du. 

*  tS^KTiotv  is  a  later  prose  form  for  aor.  tSoÇiv. 

”  in  ii  instrumental  as  in  Mark  ix.  ag  Iv  irpoosuxfi  xal  vtfordg  :  in  bidaijah  fastubnja  ;  cf.  also  Matt.  ix. 
34;  Mark  iii.  aa.  See  G.-L.,  Gloss.,  s.v.  in,  6.3;.  This  use  of  tv  b  a  Hebraism. 

**  oTEvoxcopia  occurs  three  times  (Rom.  viii.  35;  II  Cor.  vi.  4;  xii.  10)  as  aggwipa,  Preihsl  in  the 
metaph.  sense  angustia,  A.V.,  R.V.  anguish,  distress.  Gaaggwei  is  a  verbal  abstract  from  gaaggwjan, 
lit.  ‘compress,  restrain’,  and  is  here  applied  to  the  restraining  and  controlling  action  of  Righteous¬ 
ness.  See  Medium  Aevum,  lac.  cit. 

*'  Alternatively,  Tropépx^'^'  ^  Luke  xv.  ag,  or  CmspßodvEiv  as  in  I  Thess.  iv.  6. 

**  /aura  ju:  cf  L.  &  S.,  s.v.  f)6T),  and  Socrates,  Eul.  Hist,  iv,  la  irpàrcpav. 

*'  Cf  John  vi.  64  ^x^  :  Jrumistja. 

"  See  Feist,  Vergleichendes  Wörterbuch  der  get.  Sprache,  s.v.  garaips. 

•*  irpàtens:  see  note  1 1. 

**  (a)  For  clj  T6-|-infin.  see  G.-L.,  Gloss.,  s.v.  du,  me.  Alternatively,  tls  iropApowiv  tîH  tvroAfjs. 
(i)  For  Goth.  acc.  and  inf,  see  §31 7  (b)  and  G.-L.,  Cram.,  §a53/5,  cidng  John  xviii.  14  ouiifépci 
iva  Av6p(oirov  &7ToXio6ai  ;  batiio  ist  ainana  manrum  fraqistjan.  Cf.  also  I  Cor.  xi.  1 3.  irpérrov  éoriv  ywotica. . . 
irpooiùxwôai  (wanting  in  Gothic) .  (c)  For  T0O5 . . .  toOtous  cf.  Luke  ix.  a6  yàp . . .  toOtov  :  saei  allis . . , 
pituh  (also  Luke  xx.  17;  Phil.  iii.  7),  where  the  form  saei  represents  a  regular  antecedent,  whereas 
here  Pans  is  the  def.  art.  belonging  to  ufhausjandans.  Cf.  G.-L.,  Gram.,  §aoa,  II,  a  (a)  quoting  Luke  xx. 
■  7!  Mark  xii.  10  fiv  Xldov. .  .oOros:  pammei.  .  .sah. 

**  Cf  Rom.  vii.  16  oûnçgpi  xqi  vôiicp  :  gaqiss  im  witoda;  wairp>an  may  express  the  aor.  avaifiÿran. 
Alternatively,  oup^covtTv.  Thus  condicere  (Tert.)  to  agree  with  another  (Souter). 

**  /roAuwMm^tÇouOEVElv:  see  Luke  xviii.  g;  Rom.  xiv.  3,  10. 

”  àfforrijaavTOî:  cf.  I  Tim.  ii.  14  ’A6àp  oOk  Asrom)dii  :  ni  warp  uslutops,  and  see  note  aa.  For  -F  ins, 
•ee  Bennett. 
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iy  sunjos  kunj^i  du“  aftraanastodeinai“  pize  in  guda  usmete“  gasatjan.*^  inuh 
)7is  nu  jah  leik  mans  andnam,  ei  laisareis  uns  wair)>ai  )>izos  du  guda  garaih teins* 
swa  auk  skulda,  du  galeikon**  seinai  frodein,  jah  mans  aftra  galaj’on  waurdam  jah 
waurstwam  jah  spilla  wair)>an  aiwaggeljons  usmete.  i}>**  in  J>izei  nu*®  witodis 
gaaggwei  ni  )7atain  gawandeins.  .  . 

els“  TraXivycveaiov“  ttïs  êv  9e^  àvaorpoçfis*®  orfivat.**  6ià  toOto  oöv  Kal  t6  a»ua 
àvôpcoTTou  SAoßev  îva  SiSàoKocAos  fiiilv  yévoiTO  Tfis  «Is  ôeôv  6iKœoovvr|s-  oOtcos  yàp 
§6«,  els  t6  ôpotûxjai**  (oûtoOs)  éoutoO  aoçiçc,  koI  tous  àvôpcoTTOus  iràÂiv  (ovy)- 
koXeîv  X6yois  Koi  êpyoïs  koI  fiyyeXos  y(v6o6ai  Tijs  toû  eCrayyeXiou  àvaarpo^fis.  6ià 
toOto  0ÖV  ToO  v6pou  orevoxcAîpla“  où  pôvov  Tfis  èTnoTpo9fis. . 


*•  ^  =  e{s:  sec  G.-L.,  Gloss.,  s.v.  du,  I,  3(a). 

**  aftraanaslodeins  is  an  apt  equivalent  of  ■nàki\rYtvtaia=regeruratio  (Souter):  cf.  Matt.  xix.  28- 
Tit.  iii.  5  (neither  in  Gothic).  In  the  N.T.  anastodeins=ipx/\. 

**  usmet  (cf.  usmiUui  àvaorpifcaSai)  renders  àvourrpo^r^  (  =  conuersatio)  in  Eph.  iv.  22  (usrruta).  The 
plurals  in  the  present  context  arc  unexplained. 

**  lordvon/oTt^voa  is  selected  on  the  strength  of  Rom.  iii.  31  àXXà  v6iiov  Iotöcvouev  :  sed  legem  statmm, 
which  gives  exactly  the  sense  required  here.  KothorAwai  is  rejected  because  all  the  N.T.  examples  take 
a  personal  object.  Here  gasatjan  will  represent  the  aor.  orf^von.  The  passage  may  be  rendered  ‘To 
establish  the  knowledge  of  truth  for  the  restoration  of  our  conversation  in  God  ’. 

**  See  note  34(a).  Du  applies  to  the  three  following  infinitives.  I  take  galeikon  to  be  transitive, 
with  inr  to  be  supplied,  or  understood. 

**  ip. .  .tm  is  a  double  rendering  as  in  Matt  v.  19  6s  tàv  oOv  :  ip  saei  nu. 

♦♦  OTEvoxupia:  see  note  28. 

**  gawandeins  (the  gen.  ending  -eins  is  confirmed  by  W.  H.  Bennett’s  ultra-violet  photograph)  is 
from  gaioamÿan  =  hnorpéfciv  ‘to  cause  to  turn  toward,  to  convert’,  conuerlere;  see  note  25.  The  cor¬ 
responding  Greek  noun,  fmorpo^l),  occurs  once,  in  Acts  xv.  3  Tf|v  émarpoçfiv  tüv  iOvüv  :  conuersionem. 
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^tulgus  in)*  seinai  galaubeinai  wair)>ands  ju  faur*  ina  balj>ci)?;*  in  mela  raihtis 
y^ulainais,  leik  is  afar  )’ulain  swikunj>aba  mi)>  loseba  usfilhands,*  gaswikunj^ands 
ei  ni  afWandida  sik^  in  fauramaf'lje®  hwotos.*  inuh  j’is  jah  nasjands  nauh*® 

Ibpoïoç*  Tfi  Triorei  éouroû  f\6Ti  Cnrèp  oùtoô  èrôXpriaEv®  èv  yàp  Kaipcô  toô  rràôous,*  tô 
aûpa  oCnroû  perà  tô  iràOos  çavepcôs  oùv  ?0av|/6v,®  çavepcôv  ôri  oûk  àtre- 

orpàçT)’  6ià  tûv  àpxôvrcov*  drrrEiXfjç.*  5ià  toüto  koI  ô  acorfip  iri*®  àpÇàpevos“ 

'  My  conjecture  (Jtulgus  m>  (see  also  Bernhardt  ad  lor.)  =è6palos  is  based  on  I  Cor.  xv.  58  tSpcdoi 
yivtoOf  :  Udgjai  wairpaip  :  stabiles  estate,  and  Col.  i.  23  Ti)  iriorti. .  .éSpoAoi  :  in  galaubeinai . .  .gatulgidai  : 
tn  fide. .  .stabiles.  Cf.  also  Col.  ii.  7  ßt^oOuEvoi  tQ  irioni  ;  eonfirmati fide  :  wanting  in  Gothic. 

•  faur  =' for,  on  behalf  of’:  cf.  II  Cor.  ix.  2  f|w  Cnrèp  OpC&v  Kauxô&pai  :  pro  quo  de  uobis  glorior  ('.fim 
izwis)  ;  John  xiii.  37  Cnrèp  <ro0  :  faur  puk  :  pro  te. 

•  The  present  tense  I  esumot  explain;  the  orig.  may  have  been  èrdXiJtioiv.  The  phrase  toXp6v  Cmip 
oCrrow  seems  possible,  but  I  esumot  find  an  exstet  parsdlel;  cf.,  however,  Cnrèp  -nwos  Kiv6uvfvnv,  pAx*®*® 
(L.  &  S.). 

*  Cf.  6  ToO  rrMous  Konpös  (Theod.)  quoted  by  Str.  ad  loc.  Alternatively,  irABtipa  (Heb.  ii.  9). 

‘  John  xix.  39. 

•  A  finite  verb  is  indispensable  here,  either  WoRptv  or  è4<xvèp<i>0Ev.  The  extsmt  text  displays  the 
writer’s  bsu-bsu-ic  predilection  for  the  pres.  psut.  See  E.B.,  §326  Anm.,  tmd  cf.  note  26,  and  Skeir.  iv, 
notes  15  smd  23. 

*  Cf.  II  Tim.  i.  15  AircorpA^rioAv  pc  :  qfwandidedun  sik  af  mis  :  auersi  sunt  a  me,  and  Heb.  xii.  25.  For 
the  Greek  panive  u  reflex,  in  Gothic  see  E.B.,  §285/2,  smd  cf.  Luke  xvii.  6  èxpijcüeriTi  :  usUutset  put. 

*  Cf.  John  iii.  1  NikA^hpos.  .  .Apycov  tCSv  'looGoricov  :  princeps  ludaeorum. 
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anastodjands“  ustaiknida^*  )>ana  iupa  briggandan^*  in  ]?iudangardjai  gudis  wig, 
qi^ands:  amen  amen,  qipa  Pus,  niba  saei  gabairada  iupapro,  ni  mag  gasaihwan  piudgardja 
gudis.  ‘iupaJ>ro’  )>an  qa)>^*  po  wcihon  jah  himinakundon  gabaur]?  an]7ara  )>airh 
j>wahl  iis|>ulan.  ]?ammuh  pan  ni  fro)>  Nekaudcmus,  in  )>is  ei  rtàypariy’  frumist 
hausida  fram  laisaija,  inuh  )>is  qa)>  :  hwaiwa  mahts  ist  manna  gabairan  aipeis  wisands? 
ibai  mag  in  wamba  aipeins  seinaizos  aftra  galeipanjag-gabairaidau?  sah  unkunnands  auk 
nauh  wisands^*  jah  ni  kunnands  biuhti^*  {sein)**  jah  J>o  leikinon”  us  wambai 
munands“  gabaur|>,  in  twcifl  atdraus.  inuh  )>is  qap:  hwaiwa  mahts  ist. .  .gabairaidau 
\y  nasjands  >»ana  anawair]?an  dom**  is  gasaihwands  jah  l?atei  in  galaubeinai 

4ffé6€iÇEv**Tfiv&vco<SrTr<icyouCTO(v**£lsTqvpaCTiÂ6iavTo06K>Oô6<iv,  Aéycov  ötpifiv 
Aéycoffoi,  âàv  pi*)  tis  yevvqöfj  âvcodev,  oO  SOvcTai  I6eïv  ßaaiAeiav 
Toö  0600  (John  iii.  3).  ‘Ävcoöev’  oOv  IXeyev**  xiiv  dcyiov  kcI  oùpàviov  yéwqmv 
Sturépov  6ià  toO  Xovn-poO**  ÙTTopévEiv.**  ToCrro  5è  où  awqKcv  NiKÔ6qpoç,  6i6ti 
irpôÿrov  ^^kouoev  iropà  6i6aoxàXou,  6ià  toûto  ?XryEv  irws  bùvoTai  dvSpcùTTOs 
ytvvqöfivai  yépeov  ûv;  pf)  SùvaTai  els  xfjv  KotXiav  Tqs  pqxpôs  aÙTOô 
SïÙTîpov  eIcteAOeTv  Kcl  yEvvqôfiva!  (John  iii.  4);  oùrôç  yàp  Iri  àyvowv  Kod 
où  yivcixjKCov  owi^Oeiov**  oùtoO**  Kod  i^v  aopKiK^iv**  Ik  KoiÂiocç  ÜTroXapßovbpEvos** 
yéwTi<nv,  eIç  diToplov**  èvÉTTEaEv.  6ià  toOto  êXEyEV  ttcûç  SOvaxai . . .  yEvvqOqva»; 

'  Cf.  Acts  ix.  I  éiiiTvéuv  dmiXfjf  ko)  ç^vov;  :  spirans  minarum  et  caedis.  'AireiXi^  ‘threats’  is  usually  pi.; 
the  sing,  here  may  be  in  reference  to  ‘threatening  conditions’  (L.  &  S.)  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
‘rulers’  and  Pharisees  (John  vii.  48-52).  Hwotos  is  most  probably  sing,  (thus  Str.),  aAer  the  Greek. 

**  nauh  anastodjands  =  tn  àpÇàutvos;  mippan  here  and  in  the  following  context  has  the  meaning  of 
in  ‘whilst,  still,  whilst  still’,  and  seems  to  be  used  as  a  strengthening  or  reinforcing  element,  for 
which  no  Greek  or  Latin  equivalent  need  be  provided.  Cf.  Luke  i.  15  in  tx  xoiXios  :  nauhPan  in 

wambai  :  adkuc  ex  utero.  ('i 

"  That  is,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry;  cf.  Luke  iii.  23;  xxiii.  5. 

Cf  I  Cor.  iv.  9  (SméSsiÇev  ;  ustaiknida. 

“  Cf  Matt.  vii.  14  f|  ^  drtràyouoa  ds  Tf|v  :  vuigs  sa  brigganda  in  libainai. 

Cf  John  vi.  71  fXrycv  Si  t6v  ‘IoOSot  :  qaPup  Pan  :  dicebat  aulem.  iupaPro  shows  that  fivcoOtv  was 
undentood  to  mean  ‘from  above’  (thus  A.V.,  R.V.  margin),  'de  sursum’,  not,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  denuo. 

“  Cf  Eph.  V.  26  Xovrp^  ;  Pwahla  :  lauacro. 

'*  OiToiiivfiv  is  based  on  Ô  tViv  Scuripow  Tiiv  Sià  toO  XourpoO  yiwqoiv  Orrouivtaw,  oOrot  âvwdtv  yswarrai 
(Ammon.  1408,  quoted  by  Str.  ad  toe.).  Both  usptdan  in  the  N.T.  and  Cmropivtiv  in  class.  Greek  mean  ‘to 
endure  (some  ev^,  misfortune  or  unplealsantness)  ’.  The  Greek  infin.  may  be  justified  by  taking 
Cnropiviiv  as  depending  on  IXtycv,  and  yiwqoiv  on  CnropivEiv.  Massmann  (patiendum)  and  Bamhardt 
ipati)  evidently  took  the  same  view. 

mippan  is  a  Gothic  additament  :  see  note  i  o. 

“  The  divergent  order  in  Gothic  is  idiomatic. 

Here  owi‘|6fia  (shtuA/t  John  xviii.  39)  means  ‘the  customary  use  of  lang;uage’  (see  L.  &  S.). 

“  The  context  requires  +j«n.  Vollmer  conjectured  fraujins  biuhti. 

“  Cf  II  Cor.  iii.  3  in  spildom  hairtane  leikiruiim  :  oopidvais  :  camalibus. 

"  tmman  in  the  N.T.  represents  SoksTv,  fiytloScn,  Xoyi3«oSon,  oleoSoi  in  conventional  constructions  and 
with  meaning  as  in  Greek.  In  this  passage  munan  must  mean  ‘  having  in  mind  ’  or  something  similar, 
which  Bernhardt  assumed  in  in  mente  Habens.  This  meaning,  with  a  direct  object,  is  peculiar  to  the 
Skeireins,  but  b  not  for  that  reason  to  be  rejected.  The  difficulty  is  to  suggest  a  Greek  word  or  phrase 
of  which  this  munands  would  be  a  reasonable  equivalent.  None  of  the  four  verbs  above-mentioned 
can  be  employed  in  the  same  way.  The  equivalent  inroXappowipivos  is  proposed  with  some  diffidence. 

Cf.  L  &  S.  ‘interpret  or  understand  (in  a  certain  way)  ’:  ôv  mA  o’!»  'fût  CnroXApoiu’  4v  X6yov. 

**  Arropia  occurs  once,  in  Luke  xxi.  25;  see  also  L.  &  S.  For  dnropflv  in  similar  sense  cf.  John  xiii.  22 
:  Pagigandans  :  haesitantes;  Gal.  iv.  20  dnropoöjion  Iv  ùptw  :  afslaupips  im  :  confundor. 

**  Much  has  been  written  about  the  meaning  of  doms,  which  occurs  only  here  and  in  Skeir.  vu 
The  general  opinion  is  that  it  means  ‘fame,  honour’,  which  I  accept.  For  tum)  cf.  I  Tim.  v.  17 
8nrXf|$  Tiufjj  ;  dupliei  honore,  and  I  Pet.  ii.  7*ùpTv  oöv  f|  -null  toTj  TnonOovoiv  :  horusr  credentibus  (see  R.V. 
nuugin). 
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)»cihan  habaida,  gaskeiijands**  imma  swe  mi)>J>an*’  unkunnandin,  qi]7ands:  <»»«11 
amen  qipa  Pus,  niba  saei  gabairada  us  watin  jah  ahmin,  ni  mag  inngaleipan  in  piudangardja 
gudis.  naudi>>aurfls  auk  was  jah  gadob  wistai  du“  garehsn“  daupeinais  andniman, 
at  raihtis  mann  us  missaleikom“  wistim  ussatidamma,^  us  saiwalai  raihtis  jah 
leika,  jah  anj>ar  |>ize“  anasiun“  wisando,“  anj^aruh  j>an  ahmcin“  —  du^|)e 
gatemiba  and  >>ana  J>izc  laist“  jah  twos  ganamnida  waihts“,  swesa  bajoy'um*’ 
du“  daupeinais  garehsnai[s],’*  jah  ):>ata  raihtis  anasiunjo  wato  jah  ]7ana  anda- 
>>ahtan“  ahman,  ei  raihtis  )?ata  gasaihwan(o) ,  .  . 

Ô  6è  acorfip  piéXXouaon;  Tipfiv“  oCnroö  IScbv  Kai  öri  äv  ttIotei  -irpoKÖTntiv“ 
ipeAAEv,  fjppévEVÆv“  oOrcp  tbç  Én*’  dyvooövn,  Xéycov  àpf^v  Xéyco  aoi  èàv 

Tiç  yevvqöq  èÇ  OSotos  Kai  TTVEupaTOs,  où  bOvaxai  ElacXôeîv  eIs  jfiv 
ßaaiÄEiav  toO  6eo0  (John  iii.  5).  dtvoyKOlov  yàp  fjv  Koi  Trpéirov  Trj  çOoei  Tf)v 
TrpdÖEaiv“  ToO  PanriapaTos  6éx£oôai,  toö  ydp  dvOpdmou  èv  -iroiKiAais®®  çûoscn 
ouveottik6toç,*^  èK  pèv  vpv/x^?  C"*^)  acôparoç,  Kai  tô  pèv  (oùtcov)  ôporâv,“  t6  6è 
■nvevpoTiKÔx»“  —  6iô  ttpettôvtcoç  Korà  t6  toOtcov  lyvos*®  Kai  6O0  cbv6|iaotv 
irpàypara,“  Ï6ia  àpçorépotç*’  êIç“  toö  panriopoTOS  TrpôÔEaiv,“  Kod  tô  pèv  ôporôv 
05cop  Kai  TÔ  ÂoyiKÔv“  -nvEupa,  îva  tô  pèv  ôporôv  (OScop . . . .) 


“  Cf.  Luke  ii.  52  ’ItiooOs  irpoéconrEv  (év  -rfi  Sin  L)  eoçlç  :  paih  :  proficiebat. 

**  The  Greek  must  have  a  finite  verb  here;  the  substitution  of  a  pres.  part,  b  a  common  barbarism 
in  the  Skeireins:  see  note  6.  See  note  10. 

**  du  is  normal;  cf.  I  Cor.  xi.  6  ipjabai  agi  ist  qinon  du  kapillon  (tö  KsipooSai)  :  tonderi. 

**  Cf.  Eph.  iii.  1 1  Korrà  irpéOecnv  tûv  oricbvcov,  where  the  Gothic  has  bi  trmna  aiwe  and  the  Vulg.^«- 
finitiorum,  for  the  more  usual  propositum,  as  in  Rom.  ix.  1 1  irpöStais  toO  6co0  ;  muns  gudis  :  propositum  Dii. 
See  Skeir.  i,  note  1 1 . 

*®  Class.  Greek  ■ITOIKl^os  connotes  plurality,  not  duality.  Since  there  must  have  been  a  Gothic  word 
meaning  ‘twofold’  (cf.  O.N.  tvifaldr,  O.E.  twifeald),  it  may  be  assumed  th&t  missaUikom  here  repre¬ 
sents  the  late  Greek  iToiKlXons  in  the  sense  ‘twofold’  or  ‘different’. 

Cf.  Col.  i.  1 7  Tà  iràvra  tv  oCrrÿ  ouvtarnKcv  :  ussatida  sind  :  creata  sunt;  II  Pet.  iii.  5  yil  tÇ  OSorros  soi 
81’  OSoToç  awtOTÔaa  Ttp  toö  ôeoü  X6ycp  :  consistais  Dei  uabo  (R.V.  compacted). 

•*  yèv. .  .Kcri  b  not  usual  in  class.  Greek  (see  L.  &  S.),  but  cf.  Rom.  x.  i  f|  utv  cöSoicia. .  .icod  Bhtois. 

**  piz*  b  probably,  wisando  certainly,  a  Gothic  addition.  **  Sec  note  37. 

**  laists,  Ixvos= foot  print,  track;  for  the  Greek  cf.  kott’  Ixvos  (Jiaonv,  kott’  Ixvn  Sicbtstv  to  follow  on  the 
trstck  (Soph.  Ajax  32).  The  Gothic  phrase  b  clearly  a  caique  on  the  Greek. 

**  That  b,  watin  (OSonos),  ahmin  (uveOucrros)  in  the  quotation  from  John  iii.  5. 

The  literal  meaning  is:  He  named  two  things  (irpöryoara,  i.e.,  06<op  and  imOpia)  corresponding 
(I6ia)  to  both  (ip^ortpois,  i.e.,  vpux*)»  ffwva).  ’Ap^ortpois,  whence  bajopum,  b  rather  loosely  used,  but 
was  the  simplest  way  of  expressing  what  was  obviously  meant,  namely,  that  ö6cop  corresponded  to 
oc&ua,  TTveöjia  to  »fuxi).  The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  extant  text  the  intended  parallelism 
of  the  five  items  has  been  dbturbed  ; 

watin  jah  ahmin. 
saiwalai  jah  leika 
anasiun. .  .ahmein 

anasiunjo  wato . . .  andajpahtan  ahman 
gasaihwano  <wato> .  .  . 

By  reversing  the  present  order  of  the  second  pair,  the  presumably  original  symmetry  would  be 
restored. 

“  Cf.  Skeir.  i  du  aftraanastodeinai  pizt.  •  .usmete,  Skeir.  viii  andahafts  du  gasahtai.  Most  of  the  N.T. 
examples  occtir  after  verbs,  or  rendering  irpàs,  but  cf.  II  Tim.  ii.  25  M*T(Stvoiav  ds  tirtyvcooiv  dXtiWas: 
idreiga  du  ufkmpja  sunjos  :  ad  cognoscendam  uaitatem  ;  iv.  1 1  Eöxpnoros  ds  SioKovlan;  :  du  andbahtja  :  « 
minifterium.  **  Sec  Skeir.  i,  note  1 1 . 

**  Cf.  Rom.  xii.  i  tViv  Aoyndiv  Xorpdav  :  andapahtana  :  rationabile.  Greek  Xoyiitüî,  fuoiKÛs  are  m 
antithesb.  Cf.  Skeir.  iv,  note  26. 

**  The  reading  gasaihwano  b  confirmed  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  op.  cit.,  but  the  case  b  ambiguous. 
I  assume  the  nom.  (  =  uisibilis  ■(aqua})  as  the  more  probable. 
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SKEIREINS  III 

fiumga  wesun  jainar;  Paruh  qemun  jah  daupidai  wesun.  m  nauhpanuh  galagips  was  in 
karkarai  lohatmes.  >>atuh  pan  qi^^ands  aiwaggelista  ataugida,  ei  so  garehsns  t»  ina^ 
nchwa*  andja*  was*  J>airh  Herodes  birunain.*  akei  faur  )>ata,’  at  bajo]>um  daup- 
jandam  jah  ainhwa)>arainineh  seina  anafilhandam*  daup>ein,  mip  sis  misso  sik 
andrunnun  sumai,  ni  kunnandans,  hwa)>ar  skuldcdi“  maiza.“  Paproh  Pan^^  warP 
sokeins  us  siponjam  lohannes  mip  ludaium  bi  swiknein  ;  in  pizei  ju  jah  leikis  hraineino 

(ö5aTa)  TToXXà  fjv  âK€Ï"  Kal  irapeylvovTO  koI  äßaTTTijovTO.  oöttco  yàp 
pepXTiiiévos  els  çuXaKf^v  ô  ’Icoàvvqs  (John  iii.  23,  24).  toöto  5è 
Afywv  à  eüoyyeXiorfis  iSeiÇev  ôri  f|  TrpôSeaiç  irEpi®  oOtoO  i^yyioev*  sis*  teXeIcooiv®  6ià 
Toü  ‘HpobSou  ämßouXi^v.*  dtXXà  irpô  toùtouJ  àpq>OTép<ov  ßoTTTijdvrcov  koI  hcdorou 
t6  èouToô  TTopaSiSôvTcov*  pdcTmapia,  irpôç  àXXi'jXouç  SieXéxôqadcv*  tives,  oO  yivcôa- 
kovteç,  TrÔTEpos  pâXXEi  (or,  iJiéXXoïy®  ^eI^oîv.^®  âyévETO  oOv“  ^i^Tqais  ék  twv 
naôqTÔv  ’Icûàvvou  pExà  ’louSolcov  TiEpl  KaSapiapoO’  (John  iii.  25)  8i6ti 


>  With  the  order  cf.  Skeir.  iv  so  bi  ina  garehsn,  and  II  Cor.  vii.  10  unie  so  bi  gup  saurga  :  ^  yàp  xorrà 

61ÔV  Äinrn. 

'  CX.  I  Cor.  vii.  25  Trcpl  6è  t&v  irapEévuv  tmTory^v  :  appcn  bi  nutujos  anabusn. 

*  In  the  N.T.  tyyljciv  is  regularly  represented  by  mhwa  wisan.  It  is  employed  with  the  dative,  with 
ds,  etc.;  cf  Luke  vii.  12  t^yyiocv  ri)  itOXq  {dama)  ;  Phil.  ii.  30  plypi  Sovàrov/;  Job  xxxiii.  22  its  Sàvoaov. 

*  its  TiXilcoaiv:  cf.  Luke  i.  45  forcn  TiXilcoois  :  wairpip  ustauhts  ;  ptrficientur.  In  the  present  context 
Ktauhts  would  have  been  preferable  to  andeis. 

'  Cf  Heb.  vii.  ii  TiXiicoois  :  consummatio;  TiXiicoais  is  here  to  be  selected  rather  than  the  literal 
equivalent  of  andeis =Tt\ai,  finis. 

*  binmains  (‘etwa  ImpouXiUCTis’  Str.)  occurs  only  here.  The  best  equation  is  èmpouXi^  :  insidiae  in 
Acts  ix.  24;  XX.  3,  ig;  xxiii.  30,  the  Gothic  being  a  caique  on  the  Greek  word. 

’  irpà  ToCrrou  (see  L.  &  S.)  =  anU  hoc  (Lucan,  Tacitus)  ;yhur  pata  app.  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

*  The  Gothic  plural  with  the  sing,  pronoun  is  after  the  Greek,  which  admits  the  same  incon¬ 
gruence  with  hcatTTos,  e.g.,  Ißov  oIk6v6e  Skootos  II.  i,  606,  also  Phil.  ii.  4  pih  “rà  tonrrüv  fcaoros  (Sin 
CDEKLP  de)  okoitoOvtis  :  ni  Po  seina  hwarjiguh  mitondans  :  non  quae  sunt  smguli  considérantes.  The  same 
construction  occurs  in  Latin  (‘rare  in  the  best  prose’,  L.  &  S.),  cf  Caes.  uterque  eorum  ex  eastris  exercitum 
ducunt.  TTopaEi&àvon,  not  ouvioràvfiv,  is  the  proper  equivalent  of  anafilhan  here. 

*  Cf  Mark  ix.  34  irpôs  dXXAXous  6icXlxOT|0'on>  -ris  ucljcov  :  du  sis  misso  andrunnun  hwarjis  maists  wesi. 
The  reading  and-  is  confirmed  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  P.M.L.A.  lxix,  3,  1954. 

This  passage  bristles  with  alternatives,  (a)  hvuapar  skuldedi  maiza  is  a  variant  of  the  text  of 
Mark  ix.  34  hwarjis  maists  wesi.  The  Greek  being  -ris  uri^wv,  the  Gothic  skuldedi,  wesi  are  probably 
idiomatic  supplements,  but  cf.  Sin -Motiv,  al  pauc.-t-sTq,  D-l-ytvriTai,  vg  latt.  esset.  Or  the  Skeireins 
text  may  represent  -ris  liaXAc  prigcov.  (b)  The  Gothic  prêt.  subj.  expresses  an  indirect  question,  the 
auxiliary  skulan  the  periphrastic  future.  As  there  is  no  exact  parallel  in  the  Gothic  N.T.,  I  assume 
id^iv  for  skulan,  rather  than  the  future  optative  of  the  main  verb,  (c)  mIXAeiw  could  be  in  either  the 
pres.  ind.  or  the  pres,  optative.  (</)  In  this  context  yivsoflon  or  elvai  could  be  added  to  the  Greek  text, 
which  would  justify  the  addition  of  wairpan  (not  wisan)  to  the  Gothic.  («)  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
pooible  to  combine  yfvfo6on  with  (jvisati),  as  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  20  -riXeioi  yivEo6s  :  sijaij>  :  esUAe.  There  is  no 
instance  of  skulan  with  wisan,  but  uéAAuv  with  yivtoEoi  occurs  in  Luke  xxi.  7,  36;  Apoc.  i.  19, 
and  with  loto9oa  in  Acts  xxiv.  1 5.  (/)  Both  Massmann  and  Bernhardt  take  anafilhandam  in  the  sense 
0Î commendare,  but  (mvi<rr6mw=aruifilhan=commendare  is  used  only  with  fouroOs  where  it  occurs  in 
the  Gothic  N.T.  (II  Cor.  iii.  i  ;  x.  12),  and  in  the  Greek  N.T.  only  with  persons  or  their  attri¬ 
butes.  Furthermore,  what  commentator  would  portray  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour  each  ‘recom¬ 
mending’  his  own  form  of  baptism?  Again,  hwapar  {skuldedi)  maiza,  if  referring  to  daupeins,  as  one 
would  then  most  reasonably  assume,  would  have  to  be  in  their  feminine  forms  hwapara,  maizo, 
whereas  hwaPar  (masc.  or  neut.),  maiza  (masc.)  both  apply  or  refer  to  the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour. 
I  have  therefore  represented  aru^han  by  -irapaSiBàvai  =  tradere. 

“  Paproh  pan  (or  oXni  occurs  once  more  in  John  xviii.  7.  See  Gothic  Studies  (Blackwell,  1961),  p.  92. 
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inmaidi):>s  was  sidus  jah  so  bi  hrainei^*  anabudana  was,  ni  >’anasei)>s  judai- 
wiskom  iifarranncinim^*  jah  sinteino^m)  daupeinim^’  brukjan^*  usdaudjaina,“ 
ak  Johanne  hausjandans  >>amnia  faurrinnandin***  aiwaggeljon  {idreigona).*^  wasuh 
)>an  jah  frauja  J>o  ahmeinon  anafUhands  daup>ein;  eij>an”  garaihtaba  war)>“  Ij 
swiknein  sokeins  gawagida;  untc  witoj»  pizc  unfaurwcisane**  missadede  ainaizos" 
raidida,  azgon  kalbons  gabrannidaizos  utana  bibaurgeinais;  afaruh  )>an  ^  in 
wato  wairpandans”  hrain  jah  hwssopon  jah  wullai  raudai  ufartrusnjandans,*> 
swaswe  gadob  )>ans  ufarmiton  munandane.**  Johannes  idreigos  daupein 

Kod  Toö  otbpofTos  KoOopiapœv^*  y^AAcocro  xà  koI  ô  Korrà  Qeàv^*  KoOopicruàs“ 
BierÉTOocTO,  |ir)icÉTi  'louSonKcov  hripovriopcliv**  Kod  koô’  ^pépov  ßonmovcöv^’ 
<nTw6<itaEiav,^*  àAAdc  ’IcajAwou  dtKoOovTES  toö  TrpoBpôpou*®  toö  eöayysAiou, 
METovoi^oEiav.  6è  Kod  ô  KÔpioç  tô  Trvev/pcmKÔv  iropaSiSoC/ç**  ßdrimova-  SiKodcûç 
oùv  TTEpi  TOÖ  KotSopiopoô  j^Vttictiç  èaaAsùÔTi'**  ô  yàp  vôpos  twv  dm-povot^Tov* 
TToporiTTcopdrrtov*’  évôç**  èTréraÇcv,  ottoSôv  pôoxou**  KOTOCKOunévov;*®  ?§co  Tfjs  irapep- 
PoAfjç-  flTElTa  6è  TOÙTTIV  eIs  06cop  EloßoAETv*^  KOÔOpÔV  KOd  ÙCTCTCÔTTCjï  KOd  jpicp 
KOKKi\Kp  âTnppovriaon,”  d>ç  êupETre  toîç  (or  toùs)  Cnrèp  t6  çpôvripa  tûv  psAAdvrcov.“ 


KotOopiaiiös  is  a  later  form  of  cl.  KoSopiiös.  The  plural  refers  to  the  several  kinds  of  ceremonial  puri¬ 
fications  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

**  Of.  Acts  vi.  14  âXX&Çn  t&  Bn  :  mutabit  traditiones. 

**  Cf.  II  Cor.  vii.  10  f|  Korrà  6s6v  XCmri  ;  so  bi  gup  saurga  :  secundum  Deum  tristitia. 

**  Here  Kcaapvsvài=purgatio  is  still  appropriate,  as  applied  to  the  cleansing,  by  the  Saviour’s  form 
of  baptism,  fix>m  sdl  sin;  cf.  II  Pet.  i.  g  toO  KctOc^>t<n>oO  twv  nàXon  aimO  àuotpTiûv  ;  purgationis;  cf.  abo 
Heb.  i.  3. 

**  The  N.T.  has  only  the  simplex  ^anrn<ni6s,  ^onrrijtiv;  cf.  Heb.  xii.  24  odticm  ^onmopoO  :  sanguimt 
aspersiontm,  ix.  19  éppàvnofv  ;  asptrsit,  but  xi.  28  rrpôoxuoiv  :  ejusiontm.  The  Gothic  form,  however, 
pwints  to  imppenrnoiiös  which  may  be  deduced  from  tmppanrrljsiv  (LXX),  earlier  hnppodvciv  (L.  &  S.). 
Late  Latin  also  has  suptrspargert. 

”  Cf.  Mark  vii.  4  ßocrmopoOs  rroTTipicov  ;  daupeinins  stikle  :  baptismata  calicum.  Heb.  ix.  10  Siofipois 
ßonmaiiols  :  uariis  baptismatibus. 

**  bndgm  in  the  N.T.  takes  the  gen.,  the  dat.  only  here,  either  in  imitation  of  the  Greek,  or  si  a 
later  use  after  L.  uH. 

Cf.  II  Tim.  ii.  1 5  (nroùSanov  :  usdaudti  :  soliciU  cura  ;  Eph.  iv.  3  airouSàjovrss  :  usdaudjandans  :  soUcilL 

**  irpöSpopos  occurs  once  in  the  N.T.,  in  Heb.  vi.  20  rrpàSpoitos  Cnrèp  CjucSw  doflXScv  'Inooù;.  The 
Gothic  fairrvmands  retains  its  full  verbal  force  with  aiwaggeljon  as  direct  object. 

**  This  is  Bernhardt’s  conjecture.  •*  See  note  10  (/), 

”  eipan=cfsv  in  John  ix.  41,  âort  in  I  Cor.  xi.  27.  See  also  p.  45  above,  and  Skeir.  iv,  note  1. 

**  voarp. .  .gawagida,  one  of  the  normal  ways  of  rendering  the  Greek  passive. 

**  Cf.  II  Thess.  ii.  2  sis  t6  Mf|  tox^us  aaXsuEf|van  CipSs  :  wagjan  igwis  ;  moueamini;  Acts  xvii.  13  aaXiOovnt 
Kod  TcyàffoovTss  toCis  6xXaus  :  commouentes  it  turbantes. 

**  urfaurweisane  is  a  caique  on  drrpovPqTos  unpremeditated  (cf.  drirpop^Esia  want  of  forethou^t). 
Str.  dxs  Ammon,  dicouofuv  duoprriMdrruv  (âxoOoios,  for  àocoOoios,  involuntary,  as  in  dKoCsTtos  fdvot). 
The  element  -t««i  is  cognate  w.  O.E.,  O.H.G.,  wb  wise.  For  w6pos  c.  gen.  cf.  Lev.  vii.  i  oôxoç  6  v6mo5 
Ouoias  :  U*  hostiae,  xiv.  2  6  vöiios  toO  XnrpoO  :  Uprosi. 

•»  Or  dpopnAv. 

**  The  second  witop  (following  ainaizos)  has  clearly  been  expunged  in  MS.  E:  see  W.  H.  Bennett, 
op.  cit.  umc,  3  (June  1 954) .  The  post-position  of  ivàf  may  be  accepted  :  cf.  XiOcov  TpsioxodEeca,  bpbon&m 
Suolv  (L.  &  S.),  in  partes  très.  The  last  sentence  may  be  rendered:  lex  enim  improuisorum  peccabmm 
unius  ordinauit. 

**  m6ox^:  cf.  Lev.  iv.  21  IÇoioaoot  tPv  pboxov  &Xov  rfh  ‘nuptußoXfls,  xod  Karraa(an>oauoi  :  extra  castre 
atçue  comburet;  Heb.  ix.  13  has  orroSàv  SupàXscds:  cf.  Num.  xix.  9  eineres  vaecae,  ij  de cineribus combustmis 
atque  peecati., 

**  Cf.  Heb.  xiii.  1 1  KorroscalsTai  tIIs  rropcpßoXfis  :  cremantur  extra  castra  ;  cf.  note  29. 

**  The  infin.  staßaXsIv,  tmppanrria«  may  stand  after  bnTÖwoiiv;  the  Gothic  pres,  parts,  are  bar¬ 
barisms,  the  predilection  for  which  in  the  Skeireins  ha  sbeen  conunented  on  elsewhere:  seep.  44,  note*. 
For  ^onrrijmr  see  Heb.  ix.  13,  ig,  21;  x.  22;  for  bnppcnrrijiiv  sec  Lev.  vi.  27. 
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mcrida,“  jah  missadede  aflet“  J>aim  ainfal)?aba”  gawandjandam“  gahaihait;**  ip 
fiauja”  at*’  aflcta  frawaurhtc  jah  fragift  wcihis  ahmins,  jah  fragibands*’  im  l?atei** 
junjus  J>iudangardjos"  wair)>aina.  swaci  sijai“  daupeins  lohannes  ana**  midumai** 
twaddje  ligandei,  ufarj>eihandei**  raihtis  witodis  hrainein,  ij>  minnizei  filaus 
aiwaggeljons  dau{>einai;  inuh  )’is  bairhtaba  uns  laisei>>  qif’ands:  appan  ik  in  watin 
ifftns  daupja,  ip  sa  afar  mis  gagganda  swinPoza  mis  ist,  pizei  ik  ni  im  wairps  ei  anah- 
neiwands  andbindau  skaudaraip  skohis  is;  sah  Pan  izwis  daupeip  in  ahmin  weihamma.  bi 
garehsnai“  nu. . .. 


Ô5è  ’IcûàwTis  perocvoias  pdnrriCTpa  iKi^puÇev,*®  Koi  àpapricov  âçeaiv**  toïç  èv  drtrXdrriTi** 
hnorpevirapivois**  ÉTrriyyelÂaTO-**  à  6è  Kupios  irpàs*’  Tfj  àçéoEi  àpapricov  Kcxi  Tfjv 
Bojpeiv**  TOÖ  dcyiou  TmüpctTos,  Koi  I6cok£v**  oûtoïç  îvot*®  uloi  Tfjs  paaiXelaç*® 
yévcovrai.  ôxm  elvai  tô  ßdimopa  'Icoàwris  èv  pèacp**  6uo  KsipEvov,  CnrEp9uôpEvov** 
(lèv  t6v  toü  vôpou  KoSapiapôv,  IXaacJov  8è  ttoâù  toû  toô  eûoryyeAiou  pcnrTiapotToç- 
6ià toOto  èv  TTCxppriaiçc  fipäs  SiSàoKEi  Xéycov •  èyd>  pèv  èv  OSari  ûpâs  ßaiTTi^to, 
6  Sè  ôîrfaco  pou  èpxdpevos  iax^pdTEpdç  pou  èoTiv,  où  oOk  etpl  Ikovôs 
kO^qs  Auctoi  tôv  IpàvTO  TOU  ÙTToSi^paToç  aÛTOû"  aÛTÔs  6è  ûpàs 
ßaiTTtaei  èv  irveOpaTi  àyicp.**  Kcrrà  Tè)v  oôv  Trpdôeoiv. . 


"  Of  the  Gothic  Pans  ufarmiton  munandan*  (MS.  E)  I  can  make  little  or  nothing;  there  seems  to  be 
s  reference  to  the  arrogance  (çpôvriiia  ic.t.X.,  superbia)  of  those  who  sin  by  intent,  ol  mIAAovtss,  ol 
kcouolci);  (scil.  diiapT^vovrss)  ;  uoluntarie;  cf.  Num.  xv.  30  4/vxfl  Iv  x«pl  CmpiifonHas  K.T.A.  ; 

ptr  svperbiam.  The  gen.  pi.  of  MS.  E  mmumdane  should  be  referred  to  vt\faurweisandan$,  whilst  ufarmiton 
could  have  been  modelled  on  t>iTsp9po<n>vn  (cf.  Luke,  i.  51  mikil/nJUans,  II  Tim.  iii.  2  hauhhairtai,  Rom. 
xiL  3  Cmspfpovfiv  mais  frafjan),  but  that  leaves  pans  unexplained.  If  we  read  ufar  miton,  ufar  could 
rq>resent  (nrip  in  the  sense  *  better  than  ',  ‘  beyond  ',  as  in  Ps.  xviii.  1 1  tmOOunto  ûnip  xp'^ov  •  •  • 
yiucCmpa  Crrrlp  uiAi  Koi  KT^plov  :  super;  Judg.  xviii.  26  Suvarcbripol  itoiv  Cnrip  onïrôv  :  fortiores  se.  Mitons 
could  be=fpövr|ua,  the  whole  meaning  ‘those  who  are  above  the  arrogance  of  the  wilful  sinners 
(linneii  with  intent)  ’  but  this  is  unconvincing  and  strains  the  text  and  its  probabilities.  W.  H.  Bennett 
AmaUs  Unioersitatis  Saraoiensis  (1955),  p.  80)  arrives  at  ‘those  who  were  above  the  deliberation  of 
the  intending’. 

"  Cf.  Mark  i.  4  KTipOoouv  ßdimopa  |irron>oicis  ds  dçcaiv  duapnfSv  :  merjands  daupewt  idreigos  du  aflageinai 
frttwaurhte  :  praedkans  baptismum  poenitentiae  in  remissionem  peccatorum. 

**  ainfalpaba  only  here;  prob,  equivalent  to  the  N.T.  in  ainfaip>ein,  cf.  II  Cor.  i.  12  tv  äTrAdrrrn  :  in 
aufaiptin  :  in  simplicitate. 

**  Cf.  Acts  iii.  19  utTctvoi^acTTc  oOv  Kcri  ImoTpévyan  :  poenitemini  igitur  et  conuertimini. 

•*  Cf.  Tit.  i.  2  tTr"  tAiriSi . .  .fiw  hrTjyysiAorro  :  Pœi  gahaihait  :  promisit. 

”  The  context  {ip  lohannes)  calls  for  ip  fiauja  (MS.  E  fraujins)  ;  at  is  after  the  original  trpds+c.  dat. 
in  the  tense  ‘in  addition  to,  besides’,  not  found  in  the  Gothic  N.T.  The  pres.  part,  fragibands  is 
another  characteristic  barbarism  (cf.  p.  52,  note  31);  the  sense  demands  a  finite  verb,  for  which  I 
have  put  (Scokiv.  The  entire  passage  ip  lohannes. .  .wairPaina  is  now  crystal-clear. 

**  Cf.  Acts  ii.  38  Ay||i\4ao6s  riiv  Scopedv  toO  dyiou  iiviCruarTOs  ;  donum  Spiritus  sancti. 

**  patei=ei  (tva)  :  cf.  E.B.,  §353  ad  fin.  Cf.  Mark  x.  37  60s  Aviv  Ivot. . . KaWocousv  :  fragif  uns  ei, . . 
stUttwa  :  da  nobis  ut. 

**  Cf  Matt.  viii.  1 2  ol  5i  ulol  Tfis  ßaaiAslos  :  ip  Pai  sunjus  piudangardjos  :  filii. 

**  The  subj.  pres,  after  swaei  (  =  d)OTt)  only  here  and  in  Rom.  vii.  6  c&orn  SouAsusiv  AvSs  :  swaei  skal- 
ktnoma  :  ita  ut  seruiamus;  cf.  E.B.,  §361  (c). 

**  Cf  Luke  X.  3  tv  iPocp  AOkuv  :  in  midumai  ivuffe  :  inter  lupos;  Matt.  xiv.  6  iv  uiocp  :  in  medio.  The 
use  of  ana  in  this  sense  is  not  found  in  the  N.T.,  where  arui  usually  ^  iiri  c.  gen. 

**  »tfarpeihandei  :  Crmpfudutvov  :  supercrescens  is  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  Gothic,  and 
later  Latin,  formed  new  words  on  the  model  of  Greek  originals.  Cf  supercrescere  (Aug.  Contra  Acad,  i, 
i«  a)  ‘to  excel,  outdo’. 

**  This  is  a  conflation  of  the  parallels  Matt.  iii.  1 1  ;  Mark  i.  7;  Luke  iiL  16  and  John  i.  26. 

“  garehsns^Ttpi^i:  see  Skeir.  i,  note  1 1. 
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so  m  fahePs  meina  usßdlnoda.  joins  skal  wah^an,  ip  ik  minznan.  ei)>an  nu^  siponjam 
seinaim,  }>aim  bi  swiknein  du*  ludaium  sokjandam*  jah  qi)>andam  sis:  rabbei,  son 
was  mip  Pus  kindar  Jaurdanau,  Pammei  Pu  weitivodides,  soi  so  daupeip,  jah  allai  gaggani 
du  imma,  nauh  unkunnandans^  )>o  bi  nasjand;  inuh  )>is^  laisei)>  ins^  qi)>ands:  jmu 
skal  wahsjan,  ip  ik  minznan.  appnn  so  bi  ina  garehsns  du*  leitilamma  mcla  raihtb 
bruks*  was  jah  fauramandwjandei*  saiwalos  yizc  daupidane  fralailot*  aiwaggeljoos 
mereinai:*  i}>  fraujins  laiseins  anastodjandei*  af  ludaia  jah  and*  allana  midjungani 
gaj>aih,*®  and  hwarjano“  )»cihandci^*  und  hita  nu,^*  jah  aukandci,'*  all  manne  du 

aÛTq  oOv  f)  A  TreirXi'ipcoTai.  ékeTvov  ôeI  aCrÇàvEiv,  èuè  61 

éXaTToOaôai.  (John  iii.  29)  ol  oôv^  poôriTal  oùroô,  ol  mpl  Koôopicnjioû  ijert* 
‘looSoicov  jqToôvTEç  Kori  XéyovTEÇ  oût^-  ^aßßi,  ôç  Tjv  petA  aoO  irépav  toû 
'lopSàvou,  4>  UEpapTupTiKas,  T6e  oùtos  ßaTTTljEi,  ko!  iràvTîs 
fpXOVTOi  TTpôs  aÛTÔv  (John  iii.  26).  oOrrco  Éyvoxrov  rà  Trepl  toO  aoorfipoç-  5ià 
TOÖTO  6i6àox£i  aCrroùs^  Xéycov  IkeIvov  6eî  aûÇàvEiv,  épè  5è  ÉXaTTOôa0ai. 
f)  6è  TTEpi  oÙToO  irpàÔECTis  èirl®  piKpôv  pèv  xp^vov  cbçéXinoç*  fjv  Kod  TrpOEToipaaovévii* 
xàs  vfvxàs  Twv  PüimoOévTcov  dnréXEnrEV*  (otûràs)*  Tcp  toû  EÛoyyEÂiou  KTipûypan  ’ 
TOÛ  5è  Kuplou  6160x^1  àpÇopévri*  dirè  Tfjs  'louSalos  ko!  eIç*  TTàaov  otKoupiévr|v  èÇeX- 
öoöao,*®  TTOVTOXoö^^  TTpoKÔTTTOuaa^*  Icos  âpTi/®  Koi  oùÇotvoiJiévri,^*  iràvTos  dvôpcù- 

*  For  a  deuûled  discussion  of  this  passage  sec  pp.  44 f.,  above;  the  original  here  adopted  is  closer  to 
the  extant  Skeinins  text,  taking  nPan  aa  as  a  double  rendering  of  oOv,  and  retaining  inuh  pis  and  m; 
the  alternative  series  of  accusatives  would  require  äxsTf  oùv=eipan  nu,  and  would  entail  the  omiwan 
of  vush  pis  and  ôu.  For  the  present  purpose  it  matters  little  which  alternative  is  adopted. 

*  Of.  John  xvi.  19  mpi  toutou  jqi^TS  imt*  d\X/|Auv  :  bi  pata  sokeip  mip  iewis  misso  :  quatritis  inter  m. 
The  use  of  du  here  is  unexampled.  One  would  expect  mip.  The  manuscript  reads  sokjandanu:  see 
W.  H.  Bennett,  op.  eit.  uux,  3  (June  1954). 

*  Of.  Luke  iv.  25  M  frq  Tp(a  :  dujeram  Prim  :  annis  tribus. 

*  Cf.  I  Tim.  iv.  8  d>fiXiiiot  :  bruks  :  utilis. 

*  Cf.  Rom.  ix.  23;  Eph.  ii.  10  irpofiToi^aosv  :  feuiragamanwida  :  praeparauit.  The  participle  (middle 
rather  than  active)  goes  naturally  with  the  finite  dcir^tnrev  {aliter  Str.  ad  loc.). 

*  Jralailot  seems  to  mean  'handed  over  (cf.  Bernhardt  tradidit),  bequeathed’,  for  which  I  have 
written  drrrfXnncv  (rather  than  iraptScMav,  which  is  also  possible)  ;  there  is  no  instance  in  the  N.T.  com¬ 
parable  with  fralailot  here,  nor  of  önroXrimiv  in  this  sense.  As  the  text  stands,  one  expects  ÿos—aMt 
after  the  verb. 

’  Cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  14. 

*  Cf.  Luke  CTiii.  5  dpÇà|ifvo$  dnr6  rfh  roXiKodots  iu^  ûSs  :  incipiens  a  Galilaea  usque  hstc. 

*  ris;  cf.  Rom.  x.  18  tH  irSoov  t#|w  yfiv  iÇflA6tv  A  fOAyyos  abrrSnt  koI  cts  tA  iripora  tîIs  otnxsihxs  ià 
^litaorra  oCrrc&v  :  and  alia  airpa  galaip  drunjus  Use  jah  and  andins  midjustgardis  waurda  ize  :  in  omnem  terram. . . 
in  fines  orbis  terrae;  another  constr.  in  Apoc.  iii.  10  Ipyso^  M  oChouuIvtk 

>•  gafiaih  so  closely  followed  by  peihandei  cannot  be  right.  The  context  requires  a  word  like 
‘spreading,  going  forth’,  for  which  I  suggest  galaip  :  i^dtv  :  exùtit.  Cf.  Rom.  x.  18  in  note  9.  The 

sequence  is  therefore;  His  teaching  went  forth  (iÇilXOev) ...  progressed  (irpoixov;«') _ and  giew 

(flO^owcv).  Here,  by  way  of  change,  the  Gothic  finite  verb,  with  JoA  preceding,  would  be  better 
replaced  by  a  participle,  for  which  I  have  put  i^sXOoOaa  on  the  Greek  side. 

**  For  the  doubtful  and  hwarjano,  ironrroxoC  will  provisionally  give  the  likely  sense. 

Cf.  II  Tim.  iii.  9  oCi  wpoio6>4wowiw  ;  ni  peihand  :  non  proficient  (proceed  A.V.,  R.V.)  ;  I  Tim.  iv.  15  •*» 
oou  f)  irpoKoin)  :  ei  fialei  fieihais  fiu  :  profectus  (progress  R.V.).  See  Skeir.  n,  note  35. 

**  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  12  iw{  dpn  :  und  hita  :  stsque  rmne;  Mark  xiii.  19  Itof  toO  vOv  :  und  hita;  in  tmd  Ute 
nu  the  third  word  is  redundant,  after  vOv  (?  read  iui  toO  vOv). 

attkandei:  in  the  N.T.  the  element  -auk-  is  associated  with  mpiootOtiv,  just  as  wahgan  is  andi 
onï^Avsiv.  An  alternative,  then,  would  be  mpiaosCKKwa  :  ahundans.  Cf.  Acts  xvi.  5  od  fawArioiai  (mpb- 
<nuov  T$  dpiOi>$  :  abundabant  numéro. 
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gudis  kun)>ja  tiuhandci.**  inuh  J>is  jah  skcirs**  wisandci“  mikilduj>s^’  jai^’ 
fritujins  wulj^’aus*^  kannida  qij’ands:  sa  iupa^ro  qimands  ufaro  allaim  ist. 

ni  )>atei  ufaro*’  wisandan  sware*^  kannidedi,  ak  jah  swalauda  is  mikildu^ais  maht 
insokjah  himinakundana  jah  iupa^’ro  qumanana  qimands, il’  sik  airl’akundana** 
jah  us  air|»ai  rodjandan,  in  |>izci  wistai  manna  was  ja)>|»c  wcihs“  ja|>|>c  praufetus 
wisands“  jag-garaihtcin**  wcitwodjands,**  akei  us  airf’ai  was  jah  us  waurdahai** 
wistai  rodjands:  i|>  sa  us  himina  qumana,  jabai**  in  Icika  wisan  |>uhta,  akei** 
u&ro  allaim  ist,  jah  Patti  gasahw  jag-gahausida  Pata  iveitwodtip,  jah  Po  weitivodida  is 

TTOUS  els  Tfjv  06OÖ  yvôboiv  f^yotyev.^®  6ià  toöto  ko!  (povspôv  ôv’*  t6  péyeôoç  toO 
Kupiou  Tfjs  5ôÇtiç’*  èyvdjpJOEV  ^otCrrôy*  Xéycov*  ô  âvcoOev  âpx^pEVOS  èiràvco 
nàvTûîV  èoTlv  (John  iii.  31).  oCry  ^  êrràvco  ôvtxï  eIk^*’  &v  èyvcbpiOEv,  dcXXà  Kai 
ToaowTTiv  T^v  OÙTOÔ  pEyÉôov/s  BOvotpiv  èyvüîpioEv  Kori  èiToupàviov  kcxI  &vwQev  èA66vTa 
ÏXfytv,**  éov/TÔv  6è  yriycvri**  ko!  èK  Tfjç  yps  XaXoChn-a,**  Siôri  tq  çOoei  &v9pcoiToç 
fjv  eIte  &yioç**  eÏTE  •n-po9i‘iTr|s  û>v  Kod  SiKœooOvT)“  poprupcov,  àXXà  k<  Tfjç  yqç  fjv 
Kori  èK  XoyiKfjs**  9O0KOÇ  èXàXouv  **  oOroç  5è  èK  toü  oOpavoO  èpxôpEvoç*’  et  Kcri**  èv 
ffopKi**  elvai  ?6oÇev,**  dXXà**  èiràvco  iràvTcov  èorlv,  Kai  ô  àcbpaKEv  Kai  fjKOuaev 


**  Cf.  II  Cor.  X.  5  Korrà  Tfh  yvclioccos  toO  0ioù. .  .tls  tViv  ûitcko^v  toO  XpioroO  (  +  &yovTïs  FG,  perductnUs 
Ambnt.).  The  finite  verb  is  here  to  be  preferred;  tiuhandei  is  another  Sktireinism.  Cf.  note  10. 

!•  wisandei  is  the  MS.  reading;  ^ovtpöv  in  is  but  one  possibility,  çovcpôOv  has  an  equal  claim.  Cf. 
II  Cor.  V.  1 1  mfovEpcIiMcOa  :  swikunpai  sijum  ;  manifesti,  John  ii.  1 1  i9on>ipcoaEV  Tf|v  66Çan;  oOroC  : 
maidftstauil,  John  ix.  3  tva  ^ovtpûOn  Tà  Cpya  toG  ScoG  :  ei  bairhta  UMmTp€ina  :  ut  maniftstentur.  Skeirs, 
skiiijan,  if  not  native  Gothic,  could  have  arisen  from  0091^  ‘clear  or  manifest  to  the  mind’,  aofnvijciv 
‘make  clear  or  plain’,  oofriviauôt  ‘explanation’. 

I  accept  W.  H.  Beimett’s  marginal  jai  and  mikiUups  {op.  cit.  p.  669),  but  whatever  resuling  we 
adopt,  the  passage  is  corrupt  and  will  not  make  sense  as  it  stands.  My  purpose  is  to  provide  a  possible 
Greek  text,  not  an  amended  Gothic.  If  jai  is  to  be  incorporated,  I  do  not  know  where  it  could  be 
placed,  but  m^v  after  çowcpdv  wiU  do  justice  to  it.  uiytOos  can  mean  ‘  greatness  ’,  cf.  Epb.  i.  1 9 
t4|$  SwdpciJs  onlrroG  :  mikiUins  mahiais  is  :  magnitudo  uirtutis  eius. 

“  fraujins  widpaus—toSi  icuplou  -rfit  cf.  I  Cor.  ii.  8;  cf  also  James  ii.  i  'IqooG  XpioroG  rfls  SdÇqs. 
skews  wisandei  mikildups  go  together,  but  kannida  must  have  an  object,  as  twice  in  the  following 
context;  if  this  is  not  tnikildup,  which  is  the  usual  emendation,  we  must  supply  Po  =aCn6.  But  the 
entire  passage  is  corrupt. 

**  ufaro  is  an  adverb  only  here  and  in  John  xi.  38  XlOot  érrixEtTo  trr’  oGrep  :  stairui  ufarlagida  was  trfaro. 

”  dicQ,  in  various  shades  of  meaning,  app>ears  in  the  Vulg.  as  sine  cotisa,  frustra,  in  uanum.  Here 
sware  seems  to  mean  ‘without  purpose,  without  good  reason’.  Bernhardt  has  temere. 

**  Cf  godakunds  eGytv^,  himinakunds  hroupénnof. 

**  The  series  of  p>resent  participles  in  the  Gothic  is  justly  suspect;  I  have  represented  qipands  and 
rodjands  by  the  finite  IXrysv,  tXäXouv.  Cf  p.  44,  note*.  For  the  construction  cf  Mark  x.  18  ri  ps  Xlyns 
GyoAàv  :  hwa  mik  qipis  piup>eigana  :  quid  me  dicis  bonum. 

**  Cf  Mark  vi.  20  &v6pa  SIkoiov  koI  Ayiov  {scU.  John)  ;  weihana  :  sanctum. 

•*  uoprupclv  occurs  in  various  constructions,  in  the  N.T.  mainly  with  tripl  +  gen.  rei;  with  dat. 
pen.+Ari;  absol.  in  John  xii.  17,  xiii.  21  ;  absol.  +  dat.  pers.  (  =  about  him)  Luke  iv.  22;  John  iii.  26, 
V.  33;  uopTupelw  w.  dir.  obj.  (acc.  rei)  occurs  in  class.  Greek,  but  in  the  N.T.  only  in  John  iii.  32  in 
the  present  context.  Here  garaihtein  weitwodjands  is  from  John  v.  33  latiaprvpqKfv  tQ  dXriddçc,  to  which 
I  have  accordingly  accommodated  the  Greek.  The  form  garaihtein  b  acc.  and  dat. 

**  Cf  Xoyiidi  fOois  in  Ammon.,  quoted  by  Bernhardt;  cf.  Jellinek,  Gesch.  d.  got.  Sprache,  §226,  and 
see  Skew,  ii,  note  40. 

*'  Cf  John  iii.  31  6  Ik  toG  oOpoevoG  èpxGusvos  :  qui  de  caelo  uenit.  ‘As  with  imà  and  lie,  it  b  often 
hard  to  see  any  dbtinction  between  the  use  of  de  and  of  ex.'  (Plater  and  White,  Gram,  of  the  Vulgate, 
p.  too.) 

"  For  jabai. .  .akei  in  concessive  sentences  see  G.-L.,  Gram.,  §281  ;  cf.  II  Cor.  xi.  6  ri  61  xoi  teichrns 

X6yc|>,  4XX’  0Û  Tfl  yvdxjtt  ;  jabai. .  .akei  :  nam  etsi.  .  .std  rum. 

**  M  leika  :  cf.  Rom.  viii.  8  ol  61  év  oopid  Avrts  :  in  leika  wisandans  :  in  came. 

**  better:  Iw  aopKl  E6oÇcv  dvon. 
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ni  ainshun  nimip.  jah  J>auhjabai”  us  himina  ana  air)>ai®*  in  manne  garehsnais  qam, 
akci**  ni  )>e  haldis*®  airj>cins**  was  nih  us  air)7ai  rodjands,  ak  himinakunda" 
anafîlhands  fulhsnja  )>c>ei  gasahw  jag-gahausida  at*^  attin.  nu  insakana  wesun 
fram**  lohanne  ni  in  ^is  J^atainei,  ci  fraujins  mikilein  gakannidedi,^*  ak  du 
gatarhjan***  jah  gasakan  yo  afgudon  haifst**  Sabaiiliaus  jah  Markaillaus,  )>aiâ 
ainana**  ananan)>idedun**  qi)>an  attan  jah  sunu.  iy  anj>ar  weiha.  .  . 

TOÛTO  (lapTupEl,  Kai  Tfiv  papTupiav  aÙTOÔ  oûSeIs  XapßdvEi  (Johniii.  32). 
eI  Kori  ÉK  T0Ö  oùpavoO  eIs  t6v  KÔapov**  Ivekev®*  twv  dvOpco-rrcov  irpoôéaEcoç  fjAôtv, 
o06èv  pôXXov“  ék  xfis  yfjî  XaXtôv,  dtXAà  èiroupdcvia**  -rrapaBiBoOs  tô 

KpvTrrà  &  kbpoKEv  Koi  fjKouoEV  TTCxpà*’  ToO  TraTpbs.  TOtüra  oOv  ècniiJàvÔTi  Crrro* 
'loxSnwu  où  TOÙTOU  p6vov,  ïva  toü  Kupiou  péyEÔoç  yvcopioi],  dcXAà  SEiyucrriaou* 
KOI  âXéyxEiv**  Tfiv  doEßfiv  êpiv“  ZaßEXXiou  koI  MopidXXou,  oî  ivcad®  èrôXpTiCTav  Xéyeiv 
ircnipa  Koi  ulôv. 

*i  pauhjabai=  jabot:  sec  note  28. 

**  airpai  is  contrary  to  N.T.  usage,  which  requires  fairhwus  or  manasePs,  in  Greek,  Kôoitos,  Lat. 
mmdusi  am  airpai  is  an  erroneous  rendering  of  ds  tôv  ic6ouov.  See  G.V.G.,  p.  41. 

**  Cf.  Luke  iv.  18  oO  dveov  ;  in  pizei  :  propter  quod.  For  garthsru,  see  Skeir.  1,  note  1 1. 

**  akei:  see  note  38. 

•*  ni  Pe  haldis,  lit.  ‘  none  the  more  ’  ;  the  instr.  pe  {cf.O.^.  pi,  py)  may  be  represented  in  Latin  by  m. 

**  Cf.  I  Cor.  XV.  49  xo^KoG-  •  .hrouponHou  :  airpeinins.  . .  himinakuneHns  :  terrtni.  .  .caelestes. 

Cf.  John  vi.  45  6  docoOcras  iropà  toC  ucrrpds  :  sa  gahausjands  at  attin  :  qui  audiuit  a  patre. 

**  Cf.  Mark  i.  9  tßuii  iluOii  vnrö  'Icoàwou  :  daupiPs  was  from  lohanne  :  a  loharme. 

**  Cf.  Rom.  ix.  23  Iva  yvcoploi]  t6v  itXoGtov  :  ei  gakannidedi  :  ut  ostenderet. 

**  Cf.  Col.  ii.  15  Tàt  éÇoootos  iCciyvdmacv  :  gatarhida  :  traduxit.  So  Matt.  i.  19;  for  du,  sec  Skeir.  n, 
note  28. 

**  Cf.  John  iii.  20  Iva  iiV)  rd  Epya  oCrroO  ;  ut  rum  arguantur.  See  also  Str.  ad  loc. 

**  Cf.  Tit.  iii.  9  Ipiv  Kal  voiiiicds  :  contentiones  et  pugruis  legis. 

*•  Cf.  Socrates  Eccl.  Hist,  i,  24  Xéyovnj  twrirdorardv  -rt  ttori  IwnripyovTo  t6v  Yl6v  slvai  toü  0€oO,  ira 
TT  0EÖv  Iv  Tpioiv  Cnroordotoiv  dvoi  dpoXoyoOvres.  (tvvnia^cmi=subsistentialis  ‘substantial’  (Souter); 
Iwrrdpxciw  ‘inherent’  (L.  &  S.).) 

“  Cf.  Mark  xv.  43  10X41^005  dorlXScv  ;  anananpjands  :  audacter;  alternatively  (more  forcibly)  ömtröX- 
uqoov  :  cf.  Rom.  x.  20. 

**  ip  anPar  weiha  is  the  reading  of  MS.  E  according  to  W.  H.  Bennett,  op.  cit.  p.  673.  I  have  no 
suggestion  to  make,  and  provide  no  Greek  text.  G  W  S  FRIEDRICHSEN 


New  Test.  Stud.  8,  pp.  56-8. 

TA  0HAYKA  AÏÏANAPQGENTA  [CLEMENT 
OF  ALEXANDRIA,  EXCERPTA  EX 
THEODOTO,  21,  3] 

A  QUOTATION  FROM  JEREMIAH  XXXI.  22? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  gnostic 
interpretation^  which  is  given  for  our  passage  by  the  ancient  authors 

*  Cf.  Ch.  Puech  in  Hcnneckc-Schneemclcher,  Neutestamentliche  Apokryphen  i  (1959)»  219;  J. 
Doreste,  Les  Livres  secrets  des  gnostiques  d'Eigypte  II,  L' Evangile  selon  Thomas  (i939),p.204f.  ;  R.M.  Grant 
with  D.  N.  Freedman,  The  Secret  Seyings  of  Jesus  (i960),  p.  186;  B.  Gartner,  The  Theology  of  the  Gospd 
of  Thomas  (1961),  pp.  249-57.  Cf.  also  G.  Strecker,  Das  Judenchristentum  in  den  Psetuioklementinen 
{T.U.  70,  1958),  pp.  154-62. 
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quoting  it.  We  will  only  attempt  to  show  that  the  passage  in  Greek  derives 
from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Jer.  xxxi.  22. 

In  the  last  saying  of  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  (logion  1 14)  we  find  the  peculiar 
idea  that  every  woman  must  become  a  man  :  ‘  Simon  Peter  said  to  them  :  Let 
Mariham  go  away  from  us.  For  women  are  not  worthy  of  life.  Jesus  said: 
Lo,  I  will  draw  her  so  that  I  will  make  her  a  man  so  that  she  too  may  become 
a  living  spirit  which  is  like  you  men  ;  for  every  woman  who  makes  herself  a 
man  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.’^ 

The  same  idea  recurs  in  the  Naassene  system,  for  here  we  are  told  that  the 
perfect  enter  the  gate  of  heaven  ‘where  those  who  come  must  cast  off  their 
clothes  and  all  become  bridegrooms  rendered  male  through  the  virginal 
spirit’:  dmTipaevconévous  6ià  toü  TrapôeviKoô  TTveOiiorroç.* 

From  Origen  we  know  that  Heracleon  asserted:  Tfiv  ywaixa  eIç  6cv6pa 
UfTorrideaôai.® 

In  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto  we  find  the  same  doctrine  more  developed: 
TO  ôîiXuKÔ  5è  dnrotvbpcûôévTa  évoôrai  toîs  ’AyyéXoïs.* 

It  must  be  remarked  that  Clement  preferred  the  verb  dnrotvSpôco  and  inter¬ 
preted  it  in  a  genuinely  Christian,  ungnostic  manner.®  For  this  reason  it  can 
be  admitted  that  the  choice  of  the  verb  in  the  Excerpta  ex  Theodoto  is 
Clement’s. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  what  is  quoted  here  is  a  biblical  or 
another  literary  passage.  I  suggest  that  the  text  which  has  been  used  is  Jer. 
xxxi.  22. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Jeremiah  is:  na|a3ior)  n^pï,  translated  by  Jerome: 
‘femina  circumdabit  virum’.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words  is  accepted  by  many  scholars,®  although  some  of  them  disagree  in 
their  explanation  of  this  meaning.  Recently  Claus  Schedl  found  a  palmaris 
mendatio,  when  he  reads  apior  napj  ‘ein  Durchbruchspfad  ist  geschaffen’ 
(delete  laj,  which  is  an  addition  after  the  mistaken  napl).’ 

But  H.  Ewald*  understands  aaior  in  the  sense  ‘sich  umwandeln’:  ‘Ein 
Weibchen  in  den  Mann  sich  umwandelnd.’  C.  H.  Comill®  accepted  this 
sense,  but  followed  B.  Duhm,^®  who  sagaciously  emended  to  laia  aior  napl 
(cf.  Zech.  xiv.  10).  L,  Reinke^^  cites  Ed.  Pococke,^*  who  says  that  Abulwalid 

‘  Translation  by  W.  R.  Scboedel  in  Grant-Freedman,  op.  cit.  pp.  185  f. 

'  Hipp.  Ref.  V,  8,  44.  W.  Völker,  Quellen  iur  GexhichU  der  christliehen  Gnosis  (1932),  pp.  23,  29  f. 

•  Injoh.  Comm.  vi.  21.  Völker,  op.  cit.  p.  65,  22. 

•  xxi.  3.  F,  Sagnard,  Extraits  de  Thiodote  (1948),  pp.  98!.  with  commentary. 

•  Cf.  the  Index  of  Stahlin  in  G.C.S.  39  s.v. 

•  See  G.  Closen,  Verbum  Domini,  xvi  (1936),  295-304;  E.  Nàcar,  Eistudios  Blblicos,  i  (1942),  405-36; 
A.  Penna,  Geremia  (1954),  pp.  232  f. 

’  St^edl’s  article  is  to  appear  in  Archiv  Jur  Orientforschung. 

'  Die  Propheten  des  Alten  Bundes,  n  (1841),  156. 

•  Das  Buch  Jeremia  (1905),  p.  342. 

“  Das  Buch  Jeremia  (1901),  p.  291. 

“  Beiträge  zur  Erklärung  des  Alten  Testaments,  m/5  (1855),  377. 

Porta  Mosis  arabice  et  latiru  cum  appendice  rwtarum  miscellanearum  ad  varia  S.  Scripturae  loea  (Oxford, 

‘655).  p.  346- 
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I  and  R.  Tanchum  take  the  word  asion  here  as  verbum  transitivum  in  the  sense: 

I  ‘mutabitur  et  convertetur  in  virum*.  I  cannot  verify  these  references.* 

Martin  Luther  translated  in  1532 :  ‘Denn  der  Herr  wird  ein  newes  im  lande 
erschaffen,  das  die  sich  vorhin  wie  weiber  gestehet  haben,  sollen  menncr 
sein’,  but  in  1545  he  accepted  Jerome’s  view:  ‘Das  Weib  wird  den  Man 

j  umgeben.'*  In  the  1532  version  Luther  certainly  followed  the  explanation 

of  Abulwalid. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  exegesis  and  translation  go  back  to  the  early 
centuries.  But  this  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that  our 
Greek  passage  is  the  translation  of  Jer.  xxxi.  22,  understanding  33ior  in  the 
sense  we  have  noted. 

But  there  is  another  reason  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  Naassenc 
sermon  quoted  above  uses  Jer.  xxxi.  45  and  xvii.  9,*  and  immediately  after 
our  text  (  =  Jer.  xxxi.  22)  follows:  otOrq  yàp  âoriv  f)  irapOévos  êv  yotorpi 

I  t)^ov<ja  Kod  ouAAapßdcvouaa  kqI  TltcrouCTa  ulöv  (  =  Isa.  vii.  14!).*  In  Jerome, 

on  the  other  hand,  the  exegesis  on  Jer.  xxxi.  22  corresponds  to  the  author’s 
explanation  of  Isa.  vii.  14:  In  Jer.  vi.  22-7:  ‘Audi  quod  numquam  ante 
cognoveras.  Novam  rem  creavit  Dominus  super  terram.  Absque  viri  semine, 
absque  ullo  coitu  atque  conceptu  femina  dreumdabit  virum  gremio  uteri 
sui . . .  perfectus  vir  in  ventre  femineo  solitis  mensibus  continebitur.  Unde  et 
Synunachus  et  Aquila  iuxta  nostram  editionem  interpretati  sunt.’* 

In  Isa.  iii.  7:  ‘...ipse  descendet  in  uterum  virginalem _ Quando  autem 

dicit:  Dabit  Dominus  ipse  vobis  signum,  novum  debet  esse  et  mirabile.  Sin 
autem  iuvencula  vel  puella,  ut  ludaei  volunt,  et  non  virgo  pariat,  quale 
signum  poterit  appellari?’* 

!  It  seems  probable  that  the  interpretation  of  Jer.  xxxi.  22  in  connexion  with 

Isa.  vii.  14  derives  from  an  earlier  Jewish  exegesis. 

From  the  above  considerations  it  can  be  concluded  that  Jer.  xxxi.  22  in  an 
old  Greek  version  (of  a  Testimony-book?)’  was  translated  in  the  sense: 

j  ‘female  will  become  male’.  Johannes  b.  bader 

‘  On  Abulwalid  cf.  Enc.  Jud.  vi,  84-91  and  Jud.  Lex.  u,  208;  on  R.  Tanchum  Jcruialmi  see  ! 
Jüd.  Lex.  iv/2,  863.  I 

*  D.  Martin  Uohers  Werke,  Die  Deutsche  Bibel,  xi  (Weimar,  i960),  294  f. 

*  Völker,  op.  cit.  p.  22,  21  ff.  *  Völker,  op.  cit.  p.  23,  30. 

^  ;  *  C.S.E.L.  59,  pp.  397  t.—P.L.  XXIV  (1865),  914  f. 

*  P.L.  XXIV  (1865),  no. 

I  ’  Cf.  also  the  discussion  of  some  Greek  renderings  different  from  LXX  by  Strack-BUlerbeck, 

Kommentar  i,  p.  801. 
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the  redaction  of  mark  IV.  1-34 

Commentators  usually  regard  Mark  iv.  1-34  as  a  composite  structure  based 
upon  a  prc-Markan  complex,  possibly  a  parable-source.  Mark  is  said  to  have 
expanded  this  source,  chiefly  by  the  insertion  of  extra-traditional  material 
at  vv.  Ilf.  and  21-5.  Smaller  additions  and  emendations  of  a  more  specifi¬ 
cally  editorial  nature  are  also  thought  to  occur  in  passages  like  iv.  la,  10, 
i^b,  33  and  34. 

The  evangelist’s  editing,  however,  fell  short  of  perfection.  According  to 
vv.  if.,  Jesus  began  to  teach  the  multitude  from  a  boat;  at  v.  10,  he  is  alone 
with  them  ‘that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve’  and,  one  would  think,  on 
land.  Yet  vo.  33-6  presuppose  that  Jesus  had  again  been  speaking  in  parables 
to  the  multitude,  the  phrase  ‘And  leaving  the  multitude’  {v.  36)  in  fact 
implying  that  contact  with  it  had  not  previously  been  broken.  Indeed,  the 
remark  ‘even  as  he  was,  in  the  boat’  (p.  36)  must  surely  mean  that  Jesus  had 
not  left  the  boat  ! 

But  these  incongruous  shifts  of  place  and  audience  do  not  exhaust —  so  it  is 
said — the  editorial  shortcomings.  Mark  is  further  to  be  faulted  for  dis¬ 
jointedness  in  wording  and  thought,  especially  in  pp.  id- 13.  The  following 
observations  are  commonly  made  about  this  passage: 

(i)  Verses  iif.  are  an  ill-contrived  interpolation.  They  awkwardly 
separate  the  parable  of  the  Sower  from  its  interpretation,  and  divert  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  either  a  statement  originally  made  by  Jesus  not  about  parables 
in  particular  but  about  his  teaching  in  general,  or  a  Markan  theory  about  all 
parables  (so  most  expositors),  or  the  gospel-writer’s  view  of  the  effects  of 
Christian  preaching  in  his  own  day  (W.  Marxsen).^  Indeed,  it  is  J.  Jeremias’s 
opinion  that  little  more  than  a  misunderstanding  brought  about  the  inter¬ 
polation.  The  evangelist  noted  the  phra.ie  èv  TrapaßoAals  in  0.  1 1  ;  he  wrongly 
assumed  that  èv  irapcxßoXons  referred  to  teaching  in  such  parables  as  the 
Sower  and  the  Seed  growing  Secretly  which  he  was  recording  in  chapter  iv; 
and  so  he  considered  vv.  1 1  f.  a  suitable  logion  to  insert  in  its  present  parable 
context.  Marxsen  describes  Jerentias’s  account  of  Mark’s  procedure  as 
‘ebenso  kurz  wie  verblüffend’.* 

(ii)  The  interpolation  of  vv.  1 1  f.  is  alleged  to  have  had  other  unhappy 
consequences.  Verse  10  appeared  in  a  pre-Markan  source,  but  ended  not 
with  the  plural  t6cs  -rrapaßoXdcs,  but  with  the  singular  xfiv  TrapoßoXi^v — the 
singular  relating,  of  course,  to  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  Mark,  however, 
decided  to  accommodate  this  reading  to  èv  irapaßoXons  in  ».  1 1  (or  possibly 

*  Sec  ‘Redaktionsgcschichtliche  Erklärung  der  sogenannten  Parabeltheorie  des  Markus’,  ^.T.K. 
52.Jahrg.  (1955),  355-71. 

‘  Ibid.  p.  257.  Cf.  J.  Jeremias,  Die  Gleichnisse  Jesu  (1954),  pp.  7-12. 
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to  èv  TrapaßoXais  in  r.  2),  and  so  made  the  disciples  ask  not  merely  about  the 
one  parable  of  the  Sower,  but  concerning  xàs  trapaPoAds  in  general.  To  be 
sure,  this  emendation  dovetailed  neatly  enough  with  the  interpolation  which 
now  followed  v.  10,  but  how  did  it  affect  the  link  with  what  preceded  in 
pp.  3-9?  Here  the  result  was  not  so  good.  The  direct  reference  of  p.  10  to  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  became  less  evident,  and  the  disciples  were  asHi^g 
Jesus  about  ‘the  parables’,  whereas — so  it  is  said — only  one  (the  Sower)  was 
before  them  requiring  explanation.  The  evangelist,  therefore,  had  avoided 
one  loose  joint  only  to  create  another  ! 

(iii)  Nor  did  the  ill-effects  of  Mark’s  editing  stop  there.  The  insertion  of 
pp.  Ilf.  and  the  change  at  the  end  of  p.  10  from  the  singular  ti^v  TrapaßoXi^v 
to  the  plural  tos  trapocßoXds  broke  up  the  smooth  transition  in  wording  and 
thought  which  originally  existed  between  the  contents  of  pp.  3-10  and  Jesus’s 
question  in  p.  13a.  ‘Know  ye  not  this  parable?’  (13a)  is — so  commentaton 
say — a  question  about  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  As  an  immediate  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  p.  10  which  previously  ended  ‘asked  him  the  parable',  the  words 
‘Know  ye  not  this  parable?’  carried  the  reader  along  consequentially  and 
evenly  enough.  But  now,  with  the  disciples  asking  about  ‘the  parables’ 
(p.  10),  and  two  verses  following  on  the  wider  themes  of  ‘the  mystery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God’  and  why  ‘all  things  are  done  in  parables’  (i  i  f.),  it  comes 
as  something  of  a  jolt  at  p.  13a  to  meet  a  query  in  which  Jesus  reverts  quite 
suddenly  to  the  single  parable  of  the  Sower.  M.  J.  Lagrange’s  observation  is 
mild — ‘U  y  a  un  p>etit  désordre  üttérairc’!^ 

All  in  all,  then,  the  critics  have  left  Mark  open  to  the  charge  of  doing  a 
somewhat  untidy  job  in  the  redaction  of  chapter  iv.  1-34,  and  above  all  b 
the  section  pp.  10-13.  Ck)nceming  the  shifts  of  place  and  audience  first 
mentioned  there  seems  little  more  to  be  said  ;  but  in  other  respects,  especially 
the  treatment  of  pp.  10-13,  ^ow  sound  is  the  customary  analysis  of  Mark’s 
procedure?  Or  has  the  evangelist  suffered  misrepresentation,  because  he  has 
been  imsread?  A  reconsideration  of  three  questions  may  shed  more  light  on 
these  matters:  (i)  Is  it  correct  to  suppose  that  in  p.  10  the  plural  xàs  iropa- 
ßoXöts  b  an  editorial  substitute  for  an  earlier  TTapaßoXi^v,  and  one  which 
has  loosened  the  connexion  of  p.  10  with  the  foregoing  material?  (2)  Is  it 
true  that  the  inquiry  ‘Know  ye  not  this  parable?’  in  p.  130  is  clumsily 
separated  from  its  original  context?  (3)  Are  pp.  i  i  f.  rightly  regarded  as  an 
interruptive  diversion? 

These  are  questions  which  have  much  to  do  with  parables,  as  has  Mark 
iv.  1-34  in  its  entirety.  In  consequence,  in  order  to  find  the  right  answers, 
the  investigator  must  have  and  hold  clearly  in  mind  the  full  range  of  meanings 
which  the  evangeUst  attaches  to  the  word  TrapaßoX?!.  In  what  sense,  or 
senses,  then,  does  Mark  employ  this  term? 

1  Évangile  selon  Saint  Marc  (1947),  p.  106. 
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It  is  common  knowledge,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Septuagint,  the 
literature  of  post-biblical  Judaism  and  early  Christianity,  the  word  ‘parable’ 
(•jllç  or  irapapoXi^l)  acquired  a  variety  of  connotations  extending  far  beyond 
those  of ‘similitude-parable’  (like  the  Mustard  Seed  in  Mark  iv.  30-2)  and 
‘story-parable’  (such  as  the  Sower  in  Mark  iv.  3-8).  Such  forms  of  speech 
as  allegories,  wisdom-sayings,  proverbs,  aphorisms  and  prophetic  oracles, 
including — let  it  be  noted — prophetic  oracles  which  expressed  blessing  or 
judgement  on  Israel,  could  all  be  parables.  So,  too,  could  any  utterance 
which  was  something  of  a  riddle,  in  the  sense  that  it  contained  a  hidden 
meaning  clear  only  to  specially  privileged  eyes.  Thus  might  be  but  a 
synonym  for  n^,  or  irapapoAi^l  for  odviyua.^ 

How  many  of  the  varying  senses  of  irapapoAi^  appear  in  St  Mark?  And  in 
what  proportion  are  they  distributed  in  this  gospel?  The  second  evangelist 
employs  irapaßoAi^l  thirteen  times.  It  occurs  at  iii.  23;  iv.  2,  10,  1 1,  130,  13A, 
30, 33,  34;  vii.  1 7  ;  xii.  1,12;  and  xiii.  28,  and  study  of  these  passages  leads  to 
the  following  results  : 

(a)  In  nine  of  its  Markan  occurrences,  TTapaßoAi^l  signifies  ‘similitude- 
parable’  or  ‘story-parable’.  They  are  iv.  2,  10,  1 1,  136,  30,  33,  34;  xii.  i  and 
probably  xii.  12.  But  in  how  many  of  the  nine  is  its  meaning  confined  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  connotations?  One  should  not  assume  such  limita¬ 
tion  at  iv.  2,  10  or  xii.  1,  since  these  three  verses  have  the  plural  TrapaßoAai, 
although  not  more  than  one  story-parable  and  no  similitude  appears  in  the 
immediate  context  of  any  of  them:  the  Sower  alone  follows  iv.  2  and  pre¬ 
cedes  iv.  10,  and  after  xii.  i  comes  only  the  parable  of  the  Wicked  Husband¬ 
men.  To  the  words  tv  trapaßoAals  tô  irdvra  y Iverai  in  iv.  1 1 ,  a  LXX  quota¬ 
tion  from  Isa.  vi.  gf.  is  attached,  and  what  is  quoted  must  have  a  bearing  on 
the  evangelist’s  use  of  TrapaßoAal  in  vv.  10  and  ii,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
chapter.  But  by-passing  this  point  for  the  moment,*  let  it  suffice  to  note  that 
since  the  evangelist  can  write  èv  TTapaßoAals  Tà  rràvra  ylvrrai,  this  of  itself 
shows  that  TrapaßoAal  in  r.  1 1  has  a  meaning  which  ranges  far  beyond  that  of 
similitude-parable  or  story-parable.  Again,  in  v.  i^b,  coming  so  quickly 
after  vv.  1 1  f.,  and  speaking  as  the  verse  does  of  Tràoaç  tôç  irapapoAds  (cf.  xà 
Tr<ivTa  of  r.  1 1),  the  plural  TrapaßoAal  will  have  a  significance  as  wide  as  it 
has  in  p.  n .  And  that  the  connotation  of  irapapoAal  in  v.  33  and  TrapaßoAi^l 
in  V.  34  includes  parables  other  than  those  like  the  Seed  growing  Secretly, 
or  the  Mustard  Seed  {vv.  26-32),  is  evident  from  v.  34  which  makes  the 
sweeping  statement  that  ‘without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them’.  Read 
alongside  vv.  1 1  f.,  this  assertion  must  mean  that  in  Mark’s  view  all  the  more 
significant  forms  of  speech  which  Jesus  ever  employed  in  teaching  the 

•  Cf.  the  article  on  irapoßoXi^  in  T.W.N.T.  v,  741-59. 

*  See  below,  p.  63. 
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multitude,  or  ‘them  that  are  without’,  were  in  some  sense  ‘parables’.  Venc 
34  thus  confirms  the  opinion  already  expressed  that  in  vv.  2,  10,  1 1  and  136 
TrapaßoX/|  has  senses  not  confined  to  such  story  or  similitude  types  as  the 
Sower,  the  Seed  growing  Secretly  and  the  Mustard  Seed.  In  sum,  the  poo- 
tion  is  this.  While  there  are  nine  instances  in  St  Mark  of  irapaßoXi'i  un¬ 
mistakably  signifying  ‘similitude-parable’  or  ‘story-parable’,  yet  in  seven 
of  these  the  appellative’s  reference  is  not  definitely  restricted  to  either  of  these 
two  senses.  Limitation  to  this  meaning  occurs  only  at  iv.  30  and  perhaps 
xii.  12. 

{b)  There  are  three  places  where,  in  its  context,  irapaßoXi^  does  not  denote 
a  similitude-parable  or  a  story-parable  at  all;  and  they  provide  three  out  of 
the  five  examples  of  TrapaßoX^i  outside  chapter  four.  At  iii.  23,  the  noun 
(plural)  designates  a  series  of  aphorisms  which  appear  in  iii.  23-7,  and  its 
reference  might  extend  to  the  prophetic  judgement  recorded  in  w.  28 f.  In 
vii.  14-19,  TrapoßoXi^  (r.  17)  labels  the  prophetic  pronouncement  about 
defilement  the  full  truth  of  which  was  not  immediately  apparent  to  the 
multitude,  nor  even  to  the  disciples.  And  in  xiii.  28  a  irapaßoXi^  is  a  proverb- 
like  saying  drawn  from  the  life-cycle  of  the  fig-tree:  ‘When  her  branch 
is  now  become  tender,  and  putteth  forth  its  leaves,  ye  know  that  the  summer 
is  nigh.’*  Utterances  like  in  kind  to  the  parables  of  iii.  23-7  and  vii.  14-19 
are,  of  course,  recorded  in  iv.  21-5;  and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  Mark  re¬ 
garded  this  last  group  of  sayings  as  addressed  to  the  multitude,  then  in  iv. 
33  f.  these  too  receive  the  designation  TrapaßoXai.*  Thus  it  is  clear  enough  that 
the  writer  of  the  second  gosp>el,  like  the  O.T.,  the  LXX  and  other  Jewish 
literature,  could  readily  employ  trapaßoXi^  for  aphorisms,  prophetic  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  proverbial  sayings. 

(c)  And  what  of  irapaßoXi'i  as  a  term  for  a  riddle,  or  a  statement  with  a 
veiled  meaning  necessitating  sp>ecial  explanation?  This  usage  is  prominent 
in  St  Mark.  The  passages  iv.  9-20  and  vii.  14-23  show  that  the  story  of  the 
Sower  and  the  logion  about  defilement  were  parables  partly  in  this  sense: 
they  both  contained  hidden  truth  not  apparent  to  outsiders,  but  made  plain 
to  the  disciples  in  private.  Indeed,  when  Mark  relates  that  ‘  unto  them  that 
are  without,  all  things  are  done  in  parables  :  that  seeii^  they  may  see,  and  not 
perceive;  and  hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not  understand’  (iv.  iif.),  and 

*  E.  Lohmeyer  wrote,  ‘  Der  Spruch  ist  dann  eine  vollendete  Parabel,  deren  Einleitung  auch  lauten 
könnte;  öitoia  toriw  #|  ßoaiAda  -roO  9io0  6tv6p<)>*  {Das  Evangelittm  eUs  Markus  (1931).  p-  280).  V.  Taylor 
comments,  ‘TTapaßoXi^  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  “lesson”’  {Gospel  according  to  St  Mark  (1953)) 
p.  520).  The  New  English  Bible  translates,  ‘Learn  a  lesson  from  the  hg-tree’  (cf.  the  American  R.S.V.). 
But  such  remarks  and  translations  obscure  what  is  surely  a  straightforward  and  not  insignificant 
linguistic  point  ?  Mark  was  not  applying  the  noun  -iropapoXi^  directly  to  the  picture  of  the  tree  and  its 
seasonal  processes,  but  to  the  saying — a  proverbial  kind  of  saying  derived  from  the  behaviour  of 
fig-trees. 

*  That  Mark  meant  iv.  2 1  -5  to  be  taken  as  spoken  to  the  multitude  is  indicated  by  the  following 
points:  The  inclusion  of  the  logion,  ‘If  any  man  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear’.  This  suggests 
lui  audience  wider  and  religiously  more  mixed  than  disciples.  Cf.,  too,  iv.  9  where  the  hearers  are 
the  multitude;  and  cf.  vii.  14  and  the  variant  in  vii.  16. 
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that  ‘without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them:  but  privately  to  his  own 
disciples  he  expounded  all  things’  (iv.  34),  it  is  implied  not  only  that  all  the 
utterances  of  Jesus  were  obscure  to  outsiders,  but  also  that  the  possession  of 
veiled  senses  hidden  from  unbelievers  of  itself  constituted  these  sayings 
‘parables’.  This,  to  be  sure,  again  conforms  to  O.T.,  LXX  and  later  Jewish 
usage,  according  to  which  any  cryptic  form  of  speech,  intentionally  enigmatic, 
could  be  named  a  ‘parable’.^ 

[i)  This  short  survey  of  Markan  uses  of  TrapaßoXi^l  must  not  conclude 
without  another  look  at  iv.  1 1  f.,  especially  the  words  Ixeivois  8è  toïç  IÇco  èv 
Trapa^oXals  xà  iràvra  yivcTai.  How  literally  did  Mark  intend  xà  Tràvxa  to 
bc  taken?  Enough  has  been  said  in  sections  i  {a)  and  (c)  to  answer,  ‘  Quite 
literally,  in  so  far  as  xà  iTdtvxa  refers  to  Jesus’s  sp>oken  message’.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  iv.  12  suggests  this,  and  iv.  34  corroborates  it.  If  in  no  other  way,  yet 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  they  were  riddles,  enigmas  to  outsiders,  all  the  Lord’s 
utterances  were  ‘parables’. 

But  as  some  scholars  have  not  failed  to  observe,  the  words  from  Isa.  vi.  gf. 
in  iv.  12  indicate  that  the  sentence  èv  uapaßoXals  xà  rràvxa  yivexai  has  a  still 
wider  reference.  The  quotation  reveals  that  as  a  consequence  of  the  parables, 
not  only  are  things  heard  yet  not  understood  but  also  seen  yet  not  perceived. 
The  wording  therefore  permits  the  inference  that  not  only  spoken  words  which 
men  hear,  but  also  events  which  they  behold  fall  within  the  category  of  the 
TrapaßoXal.  Thus  the  Suvàpeiç  of  the  Son  of  Man  belong  here,  along  with 
forms  of  speech  used  in  6i5axi^**  Does  not  the  same  point  of  view  lie  behind 
chapter  viii.  17-21  (cf.  vi.  52)?  In  this  passage,  words  resembling  Isa.  vi.  gf. 
(though  closer  to  Jer.  v.  21  and  Ezek.  xii.  2)  once  more  appear,  but  with 
particular  reference  to  the  impact  upon  the  disciples  of  the  miracles  of  the 
loaves:  these  two  mighty  works  are  represented  as  having  a  hidden  signi¬ 
ficance  to  which  even  the  disciples  seemed  blind.  But  since  Jesus  remarks  on 
their  unseeing  eyes  with  Old  Testament  language  associated  so  specifically 
iniv.  Ilf.  with  failure  to  understand  parables  (cf.  vii.  18),  is  it  far-fetched  to 
suppose  that  in  vii.  17-21  the  miraculous  feedings  are  likewise  being  re¬ 
garded  as  imperfectly  comprehended  parables — action  parables  with  veiled 
religious  meanings? 

This  survey  has  gone  far  enough  to  bring  into  focus  the  wide-ranging  senses 

*  J.  Jeremias  translates  év  TrapoßoXals  Tà  iràvra  ylwrron(iv.  1 1  )  as  ‘ist  alles  rätselvoll’  {op.  cil.  p.  lo). 
But  the  adjectival  rendering  ‘rätselvoll’  takes  too  little  account  of  the  bearing  of  the  context  on  the 
sense  of  iv  iropopoXals.  In  {»articular,  iv,  13  A,  34  show  that  iropaßoXofs  in  iv.  1 1  is  intended  as  a  con¬ 
crete  noun,  to  designate  fornts  of  sp>eech  with  hidden  meaning^,  and  the  concreteness  should  not  be 
dissolved.  Cf.  G.  Bornkamm,  Jesus  oon  Nazareth  (1956),  p.  182,  Arun.  ii. 

'  That  irapaßoXcrf  in  Mark  designates  significant  occurrences  as  well  as  forms  of  s{)eech  has  long  since 
been  noticed,  but  has  had  too  little  attention.  In  Das  Messiasgeheimnis  in  den  Evangelien  (igoi),  p.  285, 
W.  Wrede  quoted  an  article  by  Hoekstra  entitled  ‘De  Christologie  van  het  Canonike  Marcus- 
Evangelic’  and  published  in  1871.  Hoekstra  remarked,  ‘Alles  möglich,  die  Wunder  vor  allem  sind 
eben  bei  Markus  als  Gleichnisse  gedacht’  (Wrede’s  translation).  Cf.  E.  Lohmeyer,  Das  Evangelium 
ies  Markus,  pp.  83  f.;  A.  Richardson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Theologf  of  the  New  Testament  (1958), 
PP-  95“U>2;  Charles  Masson,  Les  paraboles  de  Marc  iv  (1945),  pp-  27 f. 
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in  which  Mark  employed  the  noun  TrapapoXi^.  Briefly  recapitulating,  parable- 
stories,  similitudes,  aphorisms,  prophetic  pronouncements,  proverbs,  any 
utterance  with  an  enigmatic  meaning  concealed  from  outsiders — they  were 
all  irapaßoAai.  But  whilst  it  is  mostly  as  a  designation  of  such  forms  of  speech 
that  irapaßoÄfi  occurs  in  St  Mark,  it  is  also  applied  to  events  and  the  Lord’s 
deeds  conceived  as  having  a  hidden  religious  significance.  Hence  in  the 
evangelist’s  vocabulary  irapapoXi^  was  a  comprehensive  term.  It  labelled 
forms  of  speech  and  actions  in  so  far  as  both  kinds  of  activity  were  regarded 
as  media  through  which  the  pucnYipiov  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  finding 
expression,  though  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  hidden  from  oi  SÇco.  M. 
Dibelius  described  the  second  evangelist’s  work  as  ‘ein  Buch  der  geheimen 
Epiphanien’,^  a  phrase  which  in  R.  Bultmann’s  view,  too,  ‘trifft  die  Sache’.* 
Using  Mark’s  own  terminology,  it  would  also  be  legitimate  to  say  that,  from 
one  standpoint,  the  evangelist  considered  that  he  was  writing  a  book  of 
irapapoXaf. 

II 

Let  it  be  stressed  again  (cf.  p.  60)  that  these  Markan  uses  of  -rrapaßoXfi 
provide  an  importaiit  aspect  of  the  terminological  and  conceptual  back¬ 
ground  of  the  redactional  activity  in  chapter  iv.  1-34.  Keeping  this  back¬ 
ground  in  view,  we  proceed  to  the  three  questions  put  forward  at  the  end  of 
the  introductory  section  of  this  essay  (p.  60). 

(i)  Is  it  correct  to  suppose  that  in  iv.  10  the  plural  Tàs  TrapaßoXds  is  an 
editorial  substitute  for  an  earlier  trapapoAi^v  and  one  which  has  loosened 
the  connexion  of  d.  10  with  the  foregoing  material?  The  view  here  queried 
has  surprisingly  little  foundation.  Confronted  with  the  many  senses  in  which 
Mark  uses  Trapa^oXifl,  the  jjoint  that  the  plural  xàs  TTapaßoAds  weakens  the 
link  with  the  foregoing  material  loses  all  substance.  It  seems  in  fact  to  rest 
on  a  prima  facie  presupposition  that  before  v.  10  the  only  true  parable  is  the 
story-parable  of  the  Sower.  But  for  Mark  this  was  not  so.  His  conception  of 
parables  being  what  it  was,  the  saying  in  t;.  9  as  well  as  the  Sower  story  could 
count  as  a  parable  ;  and  the  reader  need  go  no  further  back  than  the  latter 
part  of  chapter  iii  to  find  several  sayings  which  in  iii.  23  are  specifically 
named  irapapoXaf — not  to  mention  the  possibility  that  while  writing  d.  10, 
the  evangelist  was  consciously  thinking  of  most  of  the  sayings  and  actions  in 
the  first  three  chapters  as  equally  ‘parables’.  In  short,  however  it  got  there, 
xàç  -rrapaßoXöts  in  ï/.  io  is  a  wholly  fitting  reading  in  its  present  context, 
appropriately  tying  up — in  the  evangelist’s  mind — both  linguistically  and 
conceptually  with  what  he  had  previously  written. 

But  surely — so  it  is  argued — the  question  in  13a  reveals  that  v.  10  comes 
from  an  earlier  source,  where  the  sentence  ended  with  the  singular  xf|V 
uapapoXi^v?  ‘  Know  ye  not  this  parable  ?  ’  was  from  the  same  source,  and  is 

*  DU  FormgtschichU  du  Eiwigtliums  (3.  Aufl.  195g),  p.  232.  I 

*  GtuhichU  dir  synoptischtn  Tradition  (1931),  p.  371. 
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the  surviving  continuation  of  an  original  xfiv  TrapapoXi^v.  But  why  so?  It  is 
so,  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  question  ‘Know  ye  not  this  parable?’ 
relates  to  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  That  this  assumption  is  repeatedly  made 
does  nothing  to  make  it  anything  more  than  an  assumption  ;  and  presently 
our  discussion  will  venture  to  deviate  from  the  customary  line,  and  suggest 
that  it  is  a  mistaken  assumption!  Further,  on  the  hypothesis  that  Mark  was 
working  on  a  parable-source  in  o.  10  and  that  Jesus’  question  in  0.  13  a  con¬ 
cerns  the  Sower,  why  should  Mark  have  turned  a  singular  Tf)v  irapaPoXi^v 
into  Tàs  -irapaßoXöcs?  Was  it,  as  is  alleged,  that  he  wished  to  accommodate 
the  wording  of  0.  10  either  to  v.  2  or  to  vv.  1 1-13  where  the  discussion  turns  to 
the  interpretation  of  ‘all  the  parables’?  But  if  linguistic  accommodation 
was  Mark’s  concern,  he  would  have  done  far  better  had  he  left  the  singular 
Tf|v  irapaßoXr'iv  alone  in  v.  10.  This  would  have  maintained  a  smooth 
sequence  in  wording  and  thought  from  the  parable  of  the  Sower  to  v.  1 3 — a 
sequence  not  seriously  disturbed  by  the  parenthesis  in  w>.  11  f.  Was  Mark  so 
dim  as  not  to  see  this?^ 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  theory  that  v.  i  o  comes  from  a  parable-source 
where  it  ended  with  the  singular  t?)v  irapapoXi^lv  were  better  abandoned.  And 
does  not  the  content  of  p.  i  o  suggest  the  same?  Its  subject-matter  is  all  of  a  piece 
with  DO.  I  i-i  3,  since  it  introduces  the  topic  of  further  instruction  for  the  disciples 
alone  with  Jesus.  This  makes  v.  10  along  with  vv.  11-13  a  compact  ideal 
unity,  the  unifying  theme  being  that  of  special  teaching  in  private  for  the 
disciples  to  whom  is  given  ‘the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God’  not  granted 
to  ‘those  outside’.  Now  this  is  a  subject  of  particular  interest  to  Mark,  and  is 
given  prominence  in  several  places,  as  an  element  in  his  presentation  of  what 
has  been  called — somewhat  inaccurately — ‘the  messianic  secret’.  Wrede 
carried  scepticism  about  the  historicity  of  the  Markan  material  relating  to 
the  ‘messianic  secret’  to  needless  lengths.  Yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  denied  that 
in  elaborating  the  secrecy  theme  (best  thought  of,  perhaps,  as  that  of  the  with¬ 
holding  of  the  secret  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  outsiders  and  its  revelation 
to  disciples)  the  evangelist  subjected  the  historical  material  used  in  its  service 
to  some  measure  of  amplification  and  recasting.*  Mark  iv.  10-13  is  to  be 
explained  in  the  context  of  this  aspect  of  the  evangelist’s  thought  and  editorial 
procedure.  Then  it  appears  likely  that  Mark  himself  constructed  this  peri- 
cope  from  a  kernel  of  tradition  about  special  teaching  for  disciples  in  private 
and  a  traditional  logion  speaking  of  their  being  blessed  with  revelation,  while 
outsiders  remained  deaf  and  blind.  If  he  did,  the  form  and  to  some  extent 
the  wording  of  iv.  10-13  Mark’s  own.  The  insertion  of  these  verses  after 
iv.  9  awkwardly  shifted  the  geographical  location  of  the  dialogue  described  by 
moving  the  scene  from  the  boat  to  the  land,  but  topically  the  section  fitted 

*  Some  Uter  scribes  saw  it  and  felt  sufficiently  strongly  about  it  to  change  Mark’s  plural  into  the 
the  singular  tfiv  irapoßoXi^v  in  ».  lo.  See  the  textual  witnesses. 

'  For  a  fuller  account  of  my  own  attitude  to  the  secrecy  features  in  St  Mark,  may  I  refer  the  reader 
to  my  article  ‘The  Secrecy  Motif  in  St  Mark’s  Gospel’,  N.TS.  vi  (i960),  235-35? 
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well  enough,  as  will  be  shown  more  fully  later.  Concerning  v.  lo  in  particular, 
our  argument  indicates  that  Mark  did  not  take  this  verse  from  any  special 
source,  and  the  reading  Tàs  TrapaßoXds  is  not  an  emendation  of  an  earlier 
T^iv  irapaßoXi^v,  but  the  gospel  writer’s  own  creation.  Further,  in  writing 
that  ‘they  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve’  asked  Jesus  not  concerning 
the  parable  of  the  Sower  only,  but  about  tôcç  TTopapoXàç  in  general,  the 
evangelist  preserved  a  thoroughly  smooth  connexion  between  what  he  had 
hitherto  written  and  what  was  to  follow.^ 

(2)  But  to  sustain  this  conclusion,  one  must  produce  an  answer,  different 
from  the  usual  answer,  to  the  problem  of  the  wording  of  iv.  130.  The 
second  question  posed  on  p.  60  was,  Is  it  true  that  the  query  ‘  Know  ye  not 
this  parable?*  in  ».  13a  is  clumsily  separated  from  its  original  context? 
This  is  true,  of  course,  if  as  commentators  say  Mark  meant  the  words  ‘  Know 
ye  not  this  parable?  ’  to  relate  to  the  Sower  parable.  But  did  he? 

If  he  did,  how  are  we  to  take  the  further  question  in  v.  13  ‘And  how  shall 
ye  know  all  the  parables?  ’  ?  This  is  a  point  on  which  expositors  are  men  of  few 
words,  despite  its  pertinence — pertinent  because  the  inquiry  in  v.  13^  is  a 
significant  pointer  to  the  identity  of  the  parable  mentioned  in  ».  130.  ‘And 
how  shall  ye  know  all  the  parables?  ’  implies  that  the  parable  to  which  allu¬ 
sion  is  made  in  ».  1 3  a  is  of  such  a  kind  that  when  its  sense  is  understood  and 
received,  the  disciples  as  distinct  from  ‘those  outside’  acquire  eyes  capable  of 
discerning  the  meanings  of ‘all  the  parables’.  What  parable  answers  to  this 
description? 

C.  E.  B.  Cranheld  briefly  comments  that  v.  i^b  ‘suggests  that  the  parable 
of  the  soils  is  in  some  sense  the  key  to  all  the  parables’.*  This  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  only  answer,  if,  like  Cranfield  and  others,  the  exegete  has  already 
decided  that  ».13a  refers  to  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  But  even  so,  the  answer 
is  inadequately  stated.  Since  Mark  goes  on  to  supply  an  interpretation  of  the 
Sower  parable,  Cranfield’s  comment  should  say  that  ».  1 3  A  suggests  that  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  in  its  Markan  interpretation  is  in  some  sense  the  key  to  all 
the  parables.  Thus  explicated,  this  view  is  easier  to  test,  because,  in  spite  of 
some  vagueness  in  wording,  the  explanation  of  the  parable  takes  a  fairly 
clearly  defined  course.  It  modifies  the  interest  of  the  original  parable  in  the 
ultimately  successful  harvest,  notwithstanding  the  failures,  and  focuses 
attention  mainly  upon  the  failures,  accounting  for  them  in  some  detail.  Or, 
looked  at  in  a  slightly  different  way,  the  explanation  revolves  around  the  two 
ideas  of  unfruitful  soil  and  fruitful  soil,  the  soils  then  becoming  two  classes 

*  W.  Marxsen,  op.  cit.  pp.  25gff.  attempts  a  reconstruction  of  the  source  behind  Mark  iv.  1-20 
by  means  of  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of  this  section  with  Mark  vU.  14-23.  But  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  why  the  parallelism  which  he  has  noted  between  iv.  1  o  and  1 3  on  the  one  hand  and  vii.  1 7  and  18 
on  the  other  should  lead  Marxsen  to  assign  iv.  10  and  1 3  to  a  parable-source.  Must  not  considerable 
editorial  work  be  reckoned  with  in  both  sets  of  passages? 

*  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark  (1959),  p.  161,  cf.  p.  151.  Cranfield  prefers  the  name  ‘parable 
of  the  soils’  to  that  of  the  ‘parable  of  the  ^wer’. 
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of  people.  The  former  class  consists  of  the  different  types  who  either  reject 
the  word  of  the  gospel,  or  accept  it  and  subsequently  fall  away.  The  latter  are 
those  who  hear,  accept  and  go  on  to  yield  fruit  ‘  thirtyfold,  and  sixtyfold,  and 
a  hundredfold’. 

But  in  whatever  sense  could  the  Sower  parable,  thus  interpreted,  make  the 
disciples  men  with  understanding  ‘to  know  all  the  parables’,  as  is  suggested 
in  p.  13^?  How  could  awareness  of  this  meaning  enable  them  to  understand 
parables  like  those  in  iii.  23-7,  iv.  21-5,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  chapter 
iv,  the  saying  about  defilement  in  vii.  i4f.,  or  the  many  other  sayings,  events 
and  mighty  works  throughout  the  gospel  which  the  evangelist  regarded  as 
parables?  The  idea  is  odd.  In  fact,  the  interest  engaging  the  interpretation  of 
the  parable  of  the  Sower  has  turned  away  from  the  subject  of  the  disciples’ 
knowing  and  understanding  to  expatiate  mainly  on  the  problems  raised  by 
the  rejection  of  the  Christian  message,  or  by  the  failures  of  believers  to  endure 
in  fruitful  discipleship,  because  of  shallowness,  weakness,  worldliness  and  the 
like.  Only  in  the  remote  sense  that  those  who  go  on  to  bear  fruit  may  also  be 
supposed  to  possess  a  measure  of  Christian  understanding  does  the  exposition 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower  given  in  St  Mark  keep  any  contact  with  the  theme 
of  disciples  with  perceiving  eyes  and  understanding  ears,  knowing  ‘the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  Gk)d’,  with  which  the  section  vv.  10-13  P*"®" 

dominantly  concerned. 

But  if,  the  theory  that  the  question  ‘Know ye  not  this  parable?’  in  iv.  13a 
refers  to  the  Sower  turns  out  to  be  more  phantom  than  embodied  truth, 
where  is  the  answer  with  real  substance?  Why  look  further  than  iv.  1 1  f.? 
Here  is  a  logion  having  all  the  characteristics  suggested  by  the  clue  ‘And 
how  shall  ye  know  all  the  parables?’  given  in  v.  13^.  Verses  1 1  f.  contain  an 
utterance  concerned  essentially  with  the  knowing  of  disciples.  The  Lord 
assures  them  that  in  knowledge  they  are  spiritually  privileged  men  ;  to  them 
as  distinct  from  outsiders  ‘the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God’  hidden  in  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  is  divinely  revealed.  None  the  less — to  come  to  the 
sense  of  v.  13 — only  if  they  awaken  to  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  gift  which  is 
theirs,  and  live  fully  by  its  illuminating  power,  will  it  be  their  experience 
that  they  have  the  perceiving  eyes  and  understanding  ears,  and  do  in  reality 
‘know  all  the  parables’  !  Interpreted  in  this  way,  ‘  Know  ye  not  this  parable? 
and  how  shall  ye  know  all  the  parables?  ’  (v.  1 3)  ties  right  in  with  the  thought 
ofw>.  10-12  to  make  one  conceptually  integrated  whole.  Is  it  not,  then,  to 
the  pronouncement  in  vv.  i  if.  that  ‘  Know  ye  not  this  parable?  ’  in  i>.  13a 
refers?  Conceptually,  the  case  for  this  conclusion  seems  strong;  and  the 
survey  made  earlier  of  Mark’s  use  of  the  word  rrapapoXfi  has  shown  that  it 
presents  no  difficulty  terminologically.^ 

*  Mark  iv.  1 1  is  a  word  of  benediction  on  believers,  and  iv.  1 1 6,  1 2  expresses  a  judgement  on 
unbelievers,  as  does  Isa.  vi.  gf.  which  Mark  iv.  12  quotes.  In  the  O.T.  and  the  LXX  each  type  of 
utterance  appears  with  the  designation  ‘parable’.  Cf.  the  oracles  of  Balaam  in  Num.  xxiii  and  xxiv 
and  other  examples  supplied  in  T,W.}f.T.  v,  741-59  (article  on  iropaßoAi^). 
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The  answer  to  the  question  with  which  the  present  subdivision  of  this 
article  started  (p.  66)  can  now  be  given.  The  words  ‘Know  ye  not  this 
parable?’  in  iv.  130  are  not  clumsily  separated  from  their  true  context.  The 
view  that  they  are  derives  from  an  incorrect  understanding  of  0.  130  as  an  ^ 

allusion  to  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  See  this  first  half  of  ».  13  as  the  evangel-  ! 

ist  meant  it,  that  is,  as  a  query  about  the  logion  in  vv.  1 1  f.,  and  there  can  be 
no  suggestion  of  what  Lagrange  described  as  a  ‘petit  désordre  littéraire’. 

(3)  Does  it,  however,  still  remain  possible  to  say  that  the  pronouncement 
in  iv.  1 1  f.  is  an  interruptive  diversion,  unhappily  dividing  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  from  its  interpretation? — the  third  question  put  forward  on  p.  60  f 
(cf.  section  (i)  on  p.  59).  The  foregoing  discussion  has  already  provided  part 
of  the  answer:  one  may  at  least  claim  that  vv.  1 1  f.  do  not  break  up  the  unity 
of  the  passage  comprising  vv.  10-13.  This  section,  constructed  by  Mark,  not 
from  an  earlier  complex  but  from  floating  traditional  material,  is  evenly  and 
compactly  knit  together  in  both  wording  and  thought,  the  theme  being  that 
of  revelation  for  the  disciples  and  its  withholding  from  outsiders. 

Supp>osing,  however,  that  this  is  granted,  might  it  not  still  be  arguable  that 
the  gospel  writer’s  insertion  of  nn.  10-13  at  this  point  made  an  undesirable  ■ 
break  between  the  Sower  parable  and  its  exposition  given  in  vv.  14-20? 
Surely  the  interpolation  diverts  the  reader’s  mind,  since  vv.  1 1  f.  record  an 
utterance  which  originally  did  not  refer  to  parables  in  particular,  or  one 
which  interposes  a  Markan  theory  about  parables,  or  is  concerned  with  the 
subject  of  church  preaching  in  the  evangelist’s  own  day?  (see  p.  59).  } 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  of  course  in  the  evangelist’s  own  thought 
processes,  that  is,  in  the  leading  ideas  guiding  his  pen  as  he  compiled  this 
part  of  his  gospel.  Can  these  be  detected  with  any  certainty  in  the  section  ^ 

iv.  1-34?  Perhaps  not — if  the  investigator  confines  his  attention  overmuch  i 

to  the  contents  of  iv.  1-34  itself.  He  is  more  likely  to  pick  up  the  right  dues  ; 
among  the  special  interests  found  in  the  wider  field  of  the  whole  gospel,  and 
particularly  if  he  approaches  the  fourth  chapter  by  way  of  the  first  three. 
What,  then,  do  chapters  i-iii  reveal? 

Expositors  have  remarked  on  the  distinctness  with  which,  in  these  three 
chapters,  Mark  presents  the  contrasting  themes  of  the  acceptance  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Son  of  Man;  popularity  and  opposition;  success  and  failure; 
believers  who  follow  Jesus  and  the  unbelieving;  his  friends  and  his  enemies; 
some  who  find  forgiveness  and  others  who  lose  it  for  ever,  since  they  say  that 
he  does  the  devil’s  work  (iii.  22-30).  Interwoven  with  this  leitmotif— and 
as  a  correlate  of  it — are  the  first  threads  of  the  Markan  secrecy  theme.  Jesus,  | 
for  instance,  withdraws  in  the  face  of  public  acclaim  (i.  45)  ;  will  not  have  his  r 
mighty  works  publicized  (i.  44)  ;  and  forbids  the  unclean  spirits  to  disclose  his  I 
identity  (i.  25,  34;  iii.  1 1  f.).  The  prevailing  idea  is  apparent:  to  the  general  I 
public  the  full  messianic  nature  of  events  is  not  to  be  communicated;  some  r 
are  not  granted  the  privilege  of  such  revelation.  And  is  it  not  significant  that  L 
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after  the  section  about  those  who  blaspheme  and  lose  the  possibility  of  for¬ 
giveness  (Hi.  22-30)  and  immediately  before  chapter  iv,  Mark  has  placed  the 
pericope  about  the  family  of  Jesus  (iii.  31-5)?  By  means  of  it,  he  appears  to 
bring  to  a  head  the  whole  preceding  preoccupation  with  the  subject  of  the 
great  divide,  making  explicit  for  the  first  time  the  conception  of  a  new  family 
of  Jesus.  This  exists  as  a  group  separated  from  earthly  family  relationships; 
its  members  are  the  Lord’s  spiritual  kinsmen  gathered  out  of  the  multitude; 
they  are  his  true  mother  and  brethren,  as  distinct  from  his  uncommitted 
admirers  or  his  enemies.  So  the  gospel  comes  explicitly  to  the  conception 
d'two  classes  of  people:  those  within  the  Christian  fellowship  and  those 
outside. 

At  this  point,  the  evangelist  deems  it  fitting  to  introduce  a  further 
block  of  teaching  material,  including  the  parable  of  the  Sower  and  its 
exposition.  What  more  appropriate  than  that  the  Sower  parable  should  come 
first!  As  its  interpretation  in  vv.  14-20  shows,  Mark  regards  the  parable  as 
continuing  the  subject  hitherto  looming  so  large  in  his  thought:  losses  and 
gains,  failures  and  successes,  two  classes  of  people — those  who  reject  Jesus, 
or  begin  to  follow  and  fall  away,  and  those  who  endure  with  fruitfulness. 
Indeed,  from  different  standpoints,  this  theme  continues  in  chapter  iv  beyond 
the  passage  containing  the  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  as  at 
least  one  aspect  of  the  meaning  of  the  teaching  given.  The  reader  comes  to 
the  hiding  of  the  light  from  some  and  its  manifestation  to  others  (21-3); 
those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  (24-5)  ;  an  assured  harvest  in  God’s 
way  and  time — fruitful  seed  again,  and  (may  one  add?)  in  spite  of  present 
losses  (26-9)  ;  ultimate  wide-spreading  success,  however  small  the  beginning, 
inasmuch  as  many  disbelieved  (30-2)  ;  and  at  the  end  another  quite  explicit 
word  about  the  two  divisions  of  men — those  outside  taught  only  in  enigmatic 
parables  and  disciples  to  whom  in  private  Jesus  ‘expounded  all  things’. 

If  all  this  elucidates  aright  a  leading  aspect  of  the  running  reflection  of 
the  gospel  writer  as  he  works  on  Mark  iv.  1-34,  does  much  difficulty  remain 
about  his  interpolation  of  no.  10-13  between  the  parable  of  the  Sower  and  its 
explanation? 

First,  vv.  10-13  obviously  have  a  like  overall  pattern  of  thought  to  that 
stamped  upon  the  rest  of  iv.  1-34  and  chapters  i-iii:  they  express  the  same 
great  divide — there  are  ‘  they  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve  ’  and  those 
‘that  are  without’  ;  the  recipients  of ‘the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God’  and 
others  who  do  not  possess  perceiving  eyes  and  hearing  ears.  Though  here, 

[  therefore,  as  distinct  from  the  separating  factors  of  fruitfulness  or  unfruit- 
'  fulness  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  the  dichotomy  is  along  the  line  of  the 
possession,  or  the  lack,  of  revealed  discernment.  In  this  respect,  the  passage 
I  IS  a  further  unfolding  of  the  secrecy  motif,  noted  as  already  emerging  in 
chapters  i-iii. 

But  was  this  similarity  of  thought-pattern  between  iv.  10-13  and  its 
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present  context  the  only  justification  for  its  insertion  here?  Probably  not 
Mark  had  written  the  parable  of  the  Sower.  Now  he  has  an  exposition  of  it 
to  add.  But  this  is  something  new:  previously  he  has  not  supplied  any 
explicit  interpretations  of  either  the  Lord’s  message  or  actions.  And,  any¬ 
how,  who  receives  such  clarification?  The  evangelist  has  firm  and  clearly 
formed  ideas  about  this:  revelation  of  the  most  significant  meanings  of  the  - 

teaching  and  the  activity  of  Jesus  is  only  for  disciples.  Then  surely  immedi-  ? 

ately  following  the  Sower  parable  and  before  the  addition  of  its  explanation  ! 
is  of  necessity  the  place  to  make  this  clear?  What  was  more  appropriate, 
therefore,  or  from  Mark’s  standpoint  more  essential  than  that  after  iv.  1-9  he 
should  place  what  now  constitutes  iv.  10-13?  traditional  material 

which  with  suitable  editing  could  give  the  reader  just  the  information  which 
the  context  made  desirable. 

To  conclude.  Mark’s  redactional  work  in  chapter  iv.  1-34  is  motivated, 
as  many  scholars  have  seen,  chiefly  by  topical  considerations.  He  was  less 
interested  in  the  geographical  details  of  location,  and  in  consequence  iv.  if.,  1 
10  and  35  f.  do  not  present  a  coherent  picture  of  place  and  audience.  But  as  Î 
a  linguistic  and  conceptual  unity,  the  structure  of  iv.  1-34  provides  little  ^ 
ground  for  complaint.  Both  in  wording  and  in  thought,  what  the  evangelist 
wrote  holds  evenly  and  consequentially  together;  and  vv.  10-13  are  no  » 
exception.  o.  h.  boobyer 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
COPTIC  PAPYRUS  MANUSCRIPT: 

A  PASCHAL  LECTIONARY? 

I  will  not  repeat  the  technical  description  of  the  two  Coptic  codices  now  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  since  that  was  done  two  years  ago  in  Oslo  by  my 
colleague.  Professor  William  Willis,  and  summarized  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature  (Lxxvm,  part  i,  March  1959,  15  f.)  by  Professor  Bruce  Metzger  (rf 
the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  I  am  interested  only  in  their  content 
and  significance. 

The  parchment  volume,  c.  a.d.  400-50,  falls  well  within  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  final  definition  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  by  the 
Paschal  Letter  of  St  Athanasius  of  Alexandria  in  a.d.  367.  It  appears  to  be 
one  volume  of  a  multi-volume  set  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  (or  at  least  of  the 
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Old  Testament).  It  begins  with  Jer.  li.  22-lii.  34,  corresponding  to  the  last 
two  chapters  of  that  prophecy  according  to  the  LXX  version.  (That  would  be 
chapters  xliv.  22-30,  xlv  and  lii  of  the  R.S.V.  and  Knox  versions;  that  is,  of 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  modern  English  versions.)  The  book  of 
Lamentations  follows,  again  in  its  customary  LXX  form  and  order.  But 
then  an  interesting  variation  occurs.  The  book  of  Baruch  vi.  comes  next, 
followed  in  its  turn  by  Bar.  i.  i-ii.  2a.  A  lacuna  in  the  MS.  intervenes, 
Bar.  ii.  2^iv.  22  being  missing;  the  MS.  thereupon  ends  with  Bar.  iv. 
23-v-  5- 

Baruch  vi.  is  called  in  the  LXX  ‘the  letter  of  Jeremiah’,  just  as  it  is  in  our 
MS.,  but  in  the  LXX  the  order  of  the  books  is  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Lamenta¬ 
tion,  ‘the  letter  of  Jeremiah’  (Bar.  vi.).  In  St  Jerome’s  Vulgate  the  order  is 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Baruch,  ‘the  letter  of  Jeremiah’.  Thus  the  Coptic 
MS.  exhibits  an  order  which  deviates  from  both  LXX  and  Vulgate.  The 
Vulgate  tends  to  obscure  the  identity  of  the  so-called  letter.  The  LXX  clearly 
calls  special  attention  to  the  ‘letter’.  The  Coptic  version  apparently  groups 
together  all  the  books  attributed  to  the  prophet  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
authorship. 

The  papyrus  volume,  c.  a.d.  300,  is  naturally  much  more  intriguing.  Its 
contents  are  the  latter  part  of  the  Peri  Pascha  of  Melito,  second-century  bishop 
of  Sardis;  II  Macc.  v.  27-vii.  41  ;  the  entire  book  of  I  Peter;  the  entire  book  of 
the  prophet  Jonah;  and  a  fragment  as  yet  unidentified.  Melito’s  Peri  Pascha 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  volume,  suggesting  that  it  is  a  liturgical  book  for 
use  at  Eastertide.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  in  the  pre-Nicene  church  the 
Paschal  service  was  a  complex  which  included  the  entire  scope  of  observances 
which  we  associate  with  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  Thus  it  com¬ 
memorated  the  death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  was  in  particular  the  time  for  baptism,  con¬ 
firmation,  and  the  Eucharist.  The  post-Nicene,  medieval,  and  modem 
liturgies  still  retain  vestiges  of  that  plenary  celebration. 

It  is  also  worth  recalling  that  the  books  then  employed  in  the  service  were 
quite  different  from  what  they  have  become  since  the  eleventh  century.  In 
the  earlier  ages  special  portions  of  the  liturgy  were  gathered  together  in 
books  appropriate  to  the  clerics  who  took  those  particular  parts  :  for  example, 
the  prayers  of  the  celebrant  were  assembled  in  a  sacramentary;  the  musical 
portions  for  the  cantor,  in  a  gradual  or  antiphonary;  the  scriptural  and 
patristic  selections  for  the  readers  or  lectors,  in  a  lectionary;  and  so  forth. 
What  we  must  have,  then,  is  a  reader’s  book  for  use  of  the  lector  at  a  pre- 
Nicene  Easter  celebration.  The  contents  confirm  this  assumption. 

The  keynote  is  announced  by  Melito’s  treatise  in  which  many  of  the  Old 
Testament  ‘types’  of  the  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection  or  of  baptism  are 
adduced.  Some  of  these  are  creation,  the  flood,  exodus,  and  Joshua’s  crossing 
of  Jordan.  The  Maccabean  excerpt  contains  an  account  of  one  of  the  earliest 
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recorded  martyrdoms  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
earlier  indications  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  resurrection  among 
the  Jews.  St  Augustine  attests  the  veneration  of  the  rehes  of  those  Maccabean 
martyrs  in  Antioch.  Some  of  the  relics  were  later  translated  to  Rome.  Their 
festival  is  i  August,  but  it  has  been  gradually  superseded  by  the  feast  of 
St  Peter’s  Chains  (incidentally  the  name  of  the  Roman  church  where  their 
relics  lie).  This  was  the  only  commemoration  of  Old  Testament  saints  in  the 
Western  Church  and  indeed  in  the  entire  Church  until  after  the  fourth  century. 

Professor  F.  L.  Cross  has  presented  evidence  that  the  first  epistle  of 
St  Peter  is  in  itself  a  Paschal  liturgy,  ‘  the  earliest  documentation  of  a  Christian 
service  and  quite  probably  a  product  of  the  first  century  a.d.  The  use  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jonah  is  familiar  enough.  Even  as  early  as  the  CJospels  and 
perhaps  still  earlier  the  story  of  that  prophet  was  deemed  an  allegory  or 
‘type’  of  Christ’s  death,  burial,  and  resurrection,  and  hence  of  Christian 
baptism. 

Thus  the  contents  of  our  papyrus  volume  suggest  very  strongly  that  this 
was  a  reader’s  book  used  at  the  observance  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
— and  ipso  facto  at  a  baptism.  We  lack,  of  course,  the  other  parts  such  as  the 
bishop’s  book  of  prayers,  etc.  The  length  of  these  readings  need  not  surprise 
us  if  we  recall  that  Justin  Martyr’s  (First)  Apology  in  mid-second  century 
mentions  ‘prolonged’  readings  as  a  normal  procedure  in  the  liturgy. 

In  view  of  this  possibility  I  wonder  if  we  may  not  similarly  consider  the 
parchment  volume  and  its  contents  as  part  of  a  Good  Friday  service  after  the 
Easter  complex  was  resolved  into  its  components.  For  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  and  the  book  of  Lamentations  have  held  (as  they  still  hold)  a 
prominent  position  in  the  more  penitential  services  of  Holy  Week. 

ALLEN  CABANISS 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CODEX  BEZAE 
UPON  THE  GENEVA  BIBLE  OF  1560 


Although  many  studies  have  been  published  of  the  history  and  influence  of 
Codex  Bezae,  textual  critics  have  hitherto  overlooked  the  contribution  which 
it  made  to  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  earlier  English  versions  of  the 
Bible.  This  was  the  sixteenth-century  translation  prepared  by  a  group  of 
English  exiles  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  in  order  to  escape  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  Queen  Mary  Tudor,  sometimes  referred  to  as  ‘Bloody’  Mary. 
Published  at  Geneva  in  1560  it  was  reprinted  many  times  thereafter  and 
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became  the  family  Bible  of  a  very  large  number  of  English-speaking 
Protestants.  It  was  the  Bible  of  William  Shakespeare,  of  John  Bunyan,  and 
the  men  of  Cromwell’s  army.  In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  carried  to 
America  by  the  Pilgrims,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  more 
rccendy  published  King  James  version  of  i6i  i. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Geneva  Version  was  unique  among  English  Bibles  in 
several  respects.  It  was  the  first  English  Bible  to  utilize  numbered  verses, 
each  set  off  as  a  separate  paragraph.  It  was  the  first  to  be  printed  with 
Roman  type  instead  of  the  time-honoured  but  clumsy-looking  Gothic  or 
black-letter  type.  It  was  the  first  to  use  italics  for  the  words  which  the 
translators  added  in  the  interest  of  idiomatic  English,  but  for  which  there  was 
no  distinct  equivalent  in  the  original. 

Of  the  group  of  English  translators  who  prepared  the  Geneva  version,  the 
leader  was  William  Whittingham,  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  and  senior 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Since  the  Geneva  Bible  had  the  advantage 
of  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  given  it  by  John  Calvin  and  Theodore 
Beza,  one  is  not  surprised  that  this  version  possesses  many  scholarly 
excellencies.^  One  of  these  marks  of  scholarship,  which  has  not  hitherto 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves,  is  the  presence  in  the  margins  of  a 
number  of  variant  readings  derived  from  Codex  Bezae®  and  from  several 
'  other  Greek  manuscripts.  These  translations  of  variant  readings  are  printed 
in  larger  type®  than  that  which  is  used  for  the  numerous  marginal  annota¬ 
tions  on  difficult  passages  and  for  the  alternative  renderings,  as  though  to 
suggest  that  the  variants  have  almost  equal  validity  with  the  Scriptural  text 
1  itself.  The  reader’s  attention  is  drawn  to  each  of  them  by  the  presence  in  the 
text  of  two  vertical  parallel  lines,  which  are  repeated  in  the  margin,  after 
which  the  variant  reading  is  cited.  No  indication  is  given  of  the  manuscript 
or  manuscripts  which  support  the  variant. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  variant  readings  which  are  found  in  the 
margins  of  the  New  Testament  of  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560.  In  each  case  the 
location  of  the  variant  is  indicated  by  quoting  the  words  of  the  text  which 
immediately  precede  the  two  parallel  lines.  The  variant  readings  which  have 
the  support  of  Codex  Bezae  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  ;  those  which  had 

‘  The  scholarly  interest  of  the  translators  is  shown  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
for  example,  a  point  was  made  in  returning  to  a  more  precise  spelling  of  proper  names,  and  even  in 
accenting  them  in  accordance  with  the  original  Hebrew.  In  the  New  Testament  marginal  notes 
identüy  the  origin  of  the  several  quotations  from  pagan  authors  (namely  the  quotations  at  Acts 
xvii.  28;  I  Cor.  xv.  33;  and  Titus  i.  12).  The  Geneva  translators  were  ahead  of  their  times  in  observing 
that  the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews  is  probably  not  by  Paul,  and  in  printing  the  title  simply  ‘The 
Ï  Epistle  to  the  Ebrewes  ’.For  other  examples  of  the  scholarship  reflected  in  this  version,  see  the  present 
writer’s  article  ‘The  Geneva  Bible  of  1560’,  in  Theology  Today,  xvn  (igflo),  339-52. 

'  Nicholas  Pocock  called  attention  to  several  of  these  in  his  article,  ‘  Some  Notices  of  the  Genevan 
Bible’,  published  in  the  little-known  journal.  The  Bibliographer,  vi  (1884),  105-7. 

•  This  is  true  of  all  the  variants  except  that  at  I  Cor.  xv.  51,  where  apparently  the  space  in  the 
nurgin  was  deemed  to  be  too  much  crowded  by  other  comments  to  permit  the  use  of  the  larger  type 
for  the  variant  reading. 
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appeared  in  the  margins  of  Whittingham’s  earlier  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  published  at  Geneva  in  1557,  are  marked  with  an  obelisk. 

1. *  Luke  xvii.  35  the  other  shal  be  left.||  36  And  they  answered... ^ 

II  Two  shal  be  in  the  field:  one  shal  be  receiued,  &  another  shal  be  left. 

2.  John  viii.  59  went  out  of  the  Temple ||. 

II  And  he  passed  through  the  middes  of  them  and  so  went  his  way. 

3.  Acts  X.  6  sea  side: II 

II  He  shal  sp>eake  wordes  unto  thee  whereby  thou  shalt  be  saued  &  all  thiny 
house. 

4. *  Acts  X.  48  the  Name  of  the  Lord||. 

II  lesus  Christ. 

5. *  Acts  xi.  17  that  I  colde  let  God||? 

II  Not  to  giue  them  the  holie  Gost? 

6. *^  Acts  xiv.  7  preaching  the  Gospel ||. 

II  In  so  muche  that  all  the  people  were  moued  at  the  doctrine.  So  bothe 
Paul  &  Barnabas  remained  at  Lystra. 

7. *t  Acts  xiv.  10  Said  with  a  loude  voyce,||  Stand  vpright 

II  I  say  to  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord  lesus  Christ. 

8. t  Acts  xiv.  18  had  not  sacrificed  vnto  them||. 

II  but  that  they  shulde  go  eueric  man  home.  And  whiles  they  taricd  & 
taught,  there  came,  etc. 

g.f  Acts  xiv.  19  they  had  persuaded  the  people,  || 

II  And  disputing  boldely  persuaded  the  people  to  forsake  them:  for,  said 
thei,  they  say  nothing  true,  but  lie  in  all  things. 
io.*t  Acts  XV.  29  and  from  fornication :|| 

II  and  whatsoeuer  ye  wolde  not  that  men  shulde  do  vnto  you,  do  not  to 
others. 

I  i.*t  Acts  XV.  34  to  abide  there  stil||. 

II  and  onely  ludas  went. 

12.  t  Acts  XV.  37  And  Barnabas ||counseled  to  take  with  them  lohn,  called  Marke. 

II  wolde  take  lohn,  etc. 

13.  Acts  xvi.  7  but  the  Spirit|| 

II  of  lesus. 

14. *t  Acts  xvi.  35  when  it  was  day,||the  gouemours 

II  The  Gouemours  assembled  together  in  the  market,  &  remembring  the 
earthquake  that  was,  they  feared  and  sent,  etc. 

15. *t  Acts  xix.  9  in  the  schole  of  one  Tyrannus||. 

II  From  fiue  a  clocke  vnto  ten. 

16. *  Acts  XX.  23  afflictions  abide  me||. 

II  In  lerusalem. 

17.  I  Cor.  XV.  55  ||0  death,  where  is  thy  sting!  ô  graue  where  is  thy  victoric! 

II  O  death,  where  is  thy  victoriel  o  graue,  where  is  thy  sting! 

18.  Gal.  iv.  31  of  the  fre  woman  ||.  |  chap.  v.  |  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the 

libcrtie  wherewith  Christ  hathe  made  vs  fre, 

II  By  the  libertie  wherewith  Christ  hathe  made  vs  fre. 

^  In  Bibles  current  today  what  is  given  in  the  margin  of  the  Geneva  version  is  assigned  to  verse  36, 
and  the  Genevsm  verse  36  is  renumbered  verse  37. 
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,9.  I  John  ii.  23  hathe  not  the  Fathcrlj. 

II  But  he  that  confesseth  the  sonne,  hathe  also  the  Father. 

20.  I  John  V.  10  hathe  the  witnes||in  him  self: 

II  of  God. 

21.  Jude  16  walking  after  their  owne  lustes||: 

II  In  vngodlines  and  iniquitie. 

When  one  examines  these  twenty-one  variant  readings,  a  number  of 
questions  and  observations  present  themselves.  Since  it  was  not  until  1562, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  that  Theodore  Beza 
acquired  from  the  monastery  of  St  Irenaeus  at  Lyons  the  famous  codex 
which  bears  his  name,^  a  nice  problem  seems  to  be  posed  as  to  how  Whitting- 
ham  learned  of  the  Bezan  variants.  In  this  connexion  it  is  necessary  to  be 
reminded  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  manuscript. 

In  1546  William  à  Prato  (Guillaume  du  Prat),  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Clermont  in  Auvergne,  came  to  the  Council  of  Trent  with  an  ancient  manu¬ 
script  having  at  John  xxi.  22  the  reading  èdtv  oùrôv  ôéXw  piveiv  oörcos,  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  apparently  argued  that  celibacy  has  dominical  sanction.^ 
Now,  so  far  as  is  known.  Codex  Bezae  is  the  only  New  Testament  manuscript 
which  has  this  reading.  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  attention  thus  drawn 
to  this  manuscript  that  friends  of  the  famous  Parisian  printer  and  editor, 
Robert  Estienne,  communicated  to  him  from  Italy  a  list  of  its  noteworthy 
readings.  In  1550  Estienne  published  the  first  Greek  New  Testament  which 
had  a  critical  apparatus.  The  margins  of  this  handsome  folio  edition  contain 
variant  readings  drawn  from  fifteen  manuscripts  and  from  the  printed  text 
of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible.  Here  more  than  350  Bezan  variants 
are  cited  (with  some  inaccuracies)  with  the  siglum  ß'.®  At  about  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  this  edition  Estienne  sought  refuge  in  Geneva,  throwing  in 
his  lot  with  the  Reformers,  with  whose  thinking  he  had  come  to  sympathize.* 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  translating  the  Geneva  version 
Whittingham  and  his  associates  made  use  of  this  edition  and  from  its  appa¬ 
ratus  derived  information  regarding  variant  readings  of  Codex  Bezae  and 
other  manuscripts. 

There  are,  however,  four  variant  readings  in  the  margins  of  the  Geneva 

‘  In  an  explanatory,  handwritten  statement  prefixed  to  the  codex,  Beza  indicates  that  he  ob> 
tained  the  manuscript  during  the  civil  war  of  1562,  doubtless  at  the  sack  of  Lyons  by  the  Huguenot 
army  under  the  infamous  Des  Adrets:  ‘£lst  hoc  exemplar  venerandae  vetustatis  ex  Graecia,  ut 
apparet  ex  barbaris  graecis  quibisdam  ad  marginem  adscriptis,  olim  exportatum,  et  in  Sancti 
Irenaei  monasterio,  Lugduni,  ita  ut  hie  cemitur,  mutilatum,  postquam  ibi  in  pulvere  diu  jacuisset, 
repertum  oriente  ibi  Civili  bello,  anno  Domini  156a’  (cited  by  F.  H.  [A.]  Scrivener,  Btzae  Codex 
Centabrigiensis  [Cambridg^e,  1864],  p.  viii). 

*  See  J.  R.  Harris,  Codex  Bezae  (Cambridge,  1891),  pp.  36-8. 

'  Estienne’s  statement  in  his  ‘ Episde  to  the  Reader’  reg^arding  the  manuscript  is  t6  6è  ß'  iori  t6  tv 
'IraWç  Cnr6  töv  fmrrfpcov  dnrnßXqOiv  fIXcov.  For  the  identity  of  the  other  fourteen  manuscripts,  all  of 
them  minuscules,  see  C.  R.  Gregfory,  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testamentes  (Leipzig,  1902),  n,  934. 

*  See  Elizabeth  Armstrong,  Robert  Estienne,  Royal  Printer;  an  Historical  Study  of  the  Elder  Stephanus 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1954),  pp.  ai  i  ff. 
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version  (numbers  2,  8,  9  and  17  in  the  list  above)  for  which  the  apparatus  of 
the  1550  edition  supplies  no  Greek  variant.  Where  then  did  Whittingham 
find  these? 

Here  we  must  resort  to  conjecture.  When  Estienne  moved  to  Geneva  he 
undoubtedly  brought  with  him  his  scholarly  notes  and  manuscript  studies. 
It  appears  that  a  copy  of  some  of  these  passed  into  Beza’s  hands,  for  in  the 
preface  of  Beza’s  bilingual  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament  with  annotations, 
which  was  published  at  Basel  in  1559,  he  referred  to  an  ‘exemplar  ex  Ste¬ 
phani  nostri  bibliotheca  cum  vigintiquinque  plus  minus  manu  scriptiis 
codicibus,  &  omnibus  penè  impressis  diligentissimè  collatum’.  This  state¬ 
ment  was  expanded  in  the  edition  of  1565  by  the  addition  after  impressis  of 
the  words  ‘ab  Henrico  Stephano  ejus  filio,  et  patemae  sedulitatis  haerede, 
quam  diligentissimè  collatum’.  Whether  this  was  a  handwritten  copy  of  the 
collations  which  Stephanus  had  accumulated  (as  Scrivener^  and  Gregory* 
believed),  or  a  copy  of  the  printed  edition  of  1550  with  possibly  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  notes  entered  in  the  margins  (as  Rendel  Harris  argued,*  partly  on  the 
basis  of  an  ingenious  conjecture  by  Hug),*  at  any  rate  in  1559  Beza  included 
in  his  annotations  on  Acts  xiv.  18-19  two  Greek  variants  found,  he  says,  in 
four  manuscripts.  The  fact  that  these  variants  do  not  appear  in  Stephanus’s 
apparatus  of  1550  indicates  that  Beza  had  access  to  a  larger  body  of  manu¬ 
script  evidence  than  that  contained  in  the  printed  form  of  Stephanus’s  text. 
We  must  assume  that  Beza  made  this  information  available  to  Whittingham 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  latter’s  New  Testament  in  1557  (see  items  8 
and  9  in  the  list  above).  The  other  two  variant  readings  in  the  Geneva  Bible 
(numbers  2  and  1 7  above)  are  of  a  somewhat  different  nature.  At  John  viii. 
59  the  Geneva  translators  relegated  to  the  margin  the  translation  of  the 
(longer)  Greek  text  of  Stephanus  1550  (6ieX6cbv  6ià  péaou  oOrwv,  xd 
TrapqyEv  ovrrcos)  and  printed  as  their  text  the  English  rendering  of  the 
(shorter)  form  of  the  Greek  which  Beza  had  adopted  in  his  1559  edition.®  The 
latter  expressed  in  his  annotations  his  approval  of  the  suggestion  which 
Erasmus*  had  made  to  the  effect  that  the  words  of  the  longer  form  of  text  are 
a  scribal  intrusion  from  Luke  iv.  30 — a  view  to  which  present-day  textual 
critics  would  subscribe.  As  regards  I  Cor.  xv.  55,  the  remaining  passage  for 
which  the  Stephanus  1550  apparatus  supplies  no  Greek  variant,  in  1559  Beza 
included  in  his  annotations  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  sequence  of  the  clauses 
in  this  verse,  making  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint  texts 
of  Hos.  xiii.  14,  from  which  it  is  quoted,  and  expressing  a  strong  preference 

^  A  Plain  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament  (4th  ed.,  1884),  n,  igi. 

*  Op.  eit.  n,  935. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  6. 

*  J.  L.  Hug,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  4te  Ausg.  (Tübingen,  1847),  §58. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  fourteen  passages  in  Beza’s  1 559  edition  which  differ  from  the  text  of  Stephanus 
1550  (so  Eduard  Reuss,  BiblioÙuca  Novi  Testamenti  Graeci  [Brunsvigae,  1872],  p.  73)  ;  another  passage 
is  Luke  xvii.  35-6  (see  the  first  item  in  the  list  of  Genevan  variants). 

*  Bezae  no  doubt  refers  to  Erasmus’s  Annotationes,  ed.  1527,  p.  238;  ed.  1546,  p.  249. 
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for  the  order  which  the  Geneva  translators  subsequently  adopted  in  their 
marginal  reading.^ 

In  assessing  the  variant  readings  in  the  margin  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  we 
must  remember  that  in  1560  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  was 
still  in  its  infancy.  We  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  many  important 
variant  readings  are  passed  over  in  silence,  and  that  seveial  rather  un¬ 
important  ones  are  included  among  those  which  Whittingham  chose  to 
place  in  the  margins  of  the  Geneva  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
when  one  observes  that  the  next  three  English  versions  (the  Bishops’  Bible 
of  1568;  the  Rheims-Douai  Bible  of  1582  and  1609-10;  and  the  King  James 
version  of  161 1)  show  no  interest  in  these  variant  readings,*  one’s  estimate  of 
the  scholarly  interests  of  the  translators  of  the  Geneva  version  rises  per¬ 
ceptibly.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  on  this,  the  four-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  publication  of  the  Geneva  Bible,*  long-overdue  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  influence  of  variants  from  Codex  Bezae  and  other  manuscripts 
upon  this  venerable  version — a  version  which,  as  regards  interest  in  textual 
criticism,  set  a  standard  among  English  Bibles  that  was  not  to  be  surpassed 
until  the  completion  of  the  Revised  Version  of  1881-4. 

BRUCE  M.  METZGER 

Aim)  Test.  Stud.  8,  pp.  77-9. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  AUTHORSHIP 
OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

The  authorship  and  date  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  scholarly  debate.  Additional  information  from  recently  published 
Coptic  Gnostic  texts  will  contribute  to  the  final  resolution  of  the  debate. 

The  Gnostic  Apocryphon  of  John,  used  by  Irenaeus  as  a  source  in  his  Ado. 
Haer.,  has  been  known  since  1896.  However,  the  text,  in  toto,  was  not 

*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Geneva  version  includes  a  conjectural  emendation  in  the 
margin  at  Mark  xvi.  2;  opposite  the  difficult  statement  that  the  women  ‘came  vnto  the  sepulchre, 
when  the  sunne  was  yet  rising’,  the  margin  reads  ‘Or,  not  risen’.  (This  variant  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  list  given  above  because  it  is  introduced,  not  by  the  siglum  of  two  parallel  lines,  but  by  ‘Or’  as 
though  it  were  like  other  alternative  renderings,  and  because  it  is  not  printed  in  the  large  type 
characteristic  of  the  alternative  readings.)  Undoubtedly  its  presence  is  due  to  Beza’s  proposal  that, 
since  one  manuscript  known  of  his  reads  fn  önratTslXon)Tos,  p>erhaps  we  should  read  oOk  In  dvarslXavros, 
for,  according  to  Luke  xxiv.  i  and  John  xx.  i ,  the  women  arrive  before  the  sun  had  risen. 

I  More  precisely,  the  161 1  version  had  one  comment  of  this  kind;  in  the  margin  opposite  Luke 
*vii.  36  (cf.  number  i  in  the  list  above)  is  the  note,  ‘This  verse  36.  is  wanting  in  most  of  the  Greek 
copies’.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Bishops’  Bible  printed  the  second  half  of  I  John  ii.  23  in 
small  type  and  within  square  brackets,  but  with  no  comment  in  the  margin.  In  the  161 1  version 
these  words  were  printed  in  Roman  type,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  served  as  our  italics  in  a  book 
otherwise  printed  in  black-letter  type.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  words  belong  to  the  text  of 
I  John;  it  b  only  in  the  later  Greek  text  that  they  have  fallen  out  owing  to  homoeoteleuton. 

*  (Thu  paper  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  S.N.T.S.  held  at  Aarhus  in  August  i960. — Ed.) 
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published  until  1955.^  In  1945  a  Gnostic  library  was  discovered  at  Cheno- 
boskion,  near  Luxor,  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  library  includes  three  variant 
copies  of  the  Apoayphon.  Thus  far  one  of  these  (Codex  X  in  Doresse’s  enumera¬ 
tion,  Codex  III  in  Puech’s  system)  copies  has  been  photographically  repro¬ 
duced.*  Although  it  differs  radically  from  the  Berlin  text,  yet  both  contain  a 
citation  of  Rev.  i.  19.  This  citation  occurs  in  a  passage  where  the  author  sets 
the  revelatory  stage  for  the  Apocryphon,  a  passage  which  has  a  number  of  items 
reminiscent  of  the  scene  in  Rev.  i.  13-18. 

Unfortunately,  the  text  of  BG  has  the  ends  of  the  lines  missing  at  this 
particular  point.  However,  Till’s  reconstructions  are  virtually  certain.  The 
text  of  CGPI  here  (xlviii.  16-18)  has  the  beginnings  of  the  lines  broken 
away.  By  combining  the  readings  of  the  two  texts  we  arrive  at  the  following 
attested  reading: 

OT  ncTjgoon  «^tio  ot  nr[nT«.qvgui]ne  «.'»<»  ct  ncT[e]ii)[iy]e  cigu>ne 
OU  petshoop  auô  ou  pe[ntafshô]pe  auô  ou  pet[e]sh[sh]e  eshôpe 

‘what  is,  and  what  was,  and  what  must  be’.  This  is  almost  a  verbal  citation 
of  the  Greek  <5c  elBes  Kal  &  eloiv  xal  &  péXXei  yevéo6ai. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  in  both  BG  and  CGPI,  the  author  calls 
himself ‘John,  the  brother  of  James,  these  who  are  the  sons  of  Zebedee’.  The 
citation  of  Rev.  i.  19  would  indicate  that  the  author  of  the  Apocryphon 
equated  John  the  Apostle  with  the  writer  of  the  biblical  book.  Since  the 
Gnostics  were  evidently  appealing  to  Christian  or  semi-Christian  readers,  it 
would  have  been  disastrous  for  the  author  to  be  in  error  at  this  point. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  from  CGPI  (but  not  in  BG)  is  the  use  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  paratactic  style  in  the  Apocryphon.  It  would  seem  that  its  author 
deliberately  imitated  the  style  of  the  biblical  writer  (cf.  Gk.  xal. .  .xal)  in  an 
attempt  to  pass  off  his  own  work  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  Aposde. 

While  our  copies  of  the  Apocryphon  are  from  the  fourth  and/or  early  fifth 
centuries,  the  original  composition  of  the  work  certainly  goes  back  to  the 
second  century.  In  fact,  Puech  supposes  that  Valentinus  {c.  140)  philoso¬ 
phized  the  mythologfy  of  the  Apocryphon.^  To  this  Quispel  gives  assent: 
‘Valentin  und  Basilides  haben  die  schon  bestehende  vulgäre  ägyptische 
Gnosis  hellenisiert  und  christianisiert’  {Gnosis  als  Weltreligion,  p.  ii).  Till 
considers  the  Apocryphon  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Chenoboskion  texts.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  dated  about  the  end  of  the  first  century.*  However,  Valentinus  and 

^  Walter  C.  TUI,  DU  Gnostischen  Schriften  des  koptischen  Papyrus  Berolinensis  8^02  {T.  und  U.  6o), 
(1955).  Hereafter  cited  as  BG. 

*  Pahor  Labib,  CoptU  Gnostic  Papyri  in  the  Coptic  Museum  at  Old  Cairo,  vol.  i  (Cairo,  1956).  Hereafter 
cited  as  CGPI. 

*  Henri  Charles  Puech,  ‘The  Jung  Codex  and  the  other  Gnostic  Documents  from  Nag  Hammadi’, 
p.  22  of  The  Jur^  Codex,  transi,  and  ed.  by  Frank  L.  Cross  (London,  1955). 

*  So  Robert  McL.  Wilson,  ‘  Gnostic  Origins  ’,  Vig.  Chr.  ix,  207.  The  references  to  Quispel  and  Till 
are  from  this  article. 
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the  author  of  the  Apocryphon  may  have  drawn  from  a  common  source,  or  the 
Apocryphon  may  be  a  mythologization  of  the  philosophical  Valentinianism.  In 
any  event  a  date  not  much  later  than  c.  a.d.  150  must  be  given  to  the 
Apocryphon. 

If  the  early  dating  of  the  Apocryphon  is  accepted,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
argument  for  the  early  date  of  the  biblical  work.  Either  date  establishes  the 
Apocryphon  as  an  early  witness,  alongside  the  secondary  testimony  of  Papias 
and  Justin  Martyr  in  Eusebius,  for  the  Apostolic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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The  New  English  Bible:  New  Testament.  Library  Edition,  pp.  xiii  +  447,  21^-  '* 

Popular  Edition,  pp.  x4-432,  8j.  6</.  Oxford  University  Press,  London;  ’ 
Cambridge  University  Press,  1961.  ' 

The  1611  version  of  the  Bible,  commonly  called  ‘the  Authorized  Version’  (though 
no  formal  authorization  was  ever  bestowed  up)on  it  by  Church  or  State),  exercised  ’ 

an  unchallenged  sway  in  English  usage  until  1881,  when  the  Revised  Version  of  1 

the  New  Testament  appeared.  Even  then,  its  dominion  was  scarcely  diminished. 

For  one  thing,  the  Revised  Version  was  not  a  great  success;  it  was  often  pedantic 
in  its  efforts  to  reproduce  shades  of  meaning  in  the  Greek  idiom,  and  the  translators 
placed  an  intolerable  handicap  upon  themselves  by  their  decision  to  render  the 
same  Greek  word  everywhere  by  the  same  English  word.  And  the  continuing  hold 
of  the  Authorized  Version  upon  the  public  was  acknowledged  from  the  start  in 
the  instructions  to  the  Revisers  ‘to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible... 
consistently  with  faithfulness  ’,  and  also  ‘  to  limit,  as  far  as  p>ossible,  the  expression 
of  such  alterations  to  the  language  of  the  Authorized  and  earlier  English  Versions’. 

The  effect  up>on  the  reader  was  often  to  make  him  feel  that  someone  had  botched 
and  haggled  the  familiar  words  of  his  Bible. 

The  English  Revisers  were  aided  in  their  labours  by  a  group  of  American 
associates.  The  suggestions  of  the  Americans,  however,  were  so  often  rejected  that 
they  arranged  to  have  them  embodied  in  a  separate  edition  of  the  new  version, 
which  was  published  in  1901  as  the  American  Standard  Version.  In  1928  the 
copyright  of  this  Version  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education;  in  1937  a  committee  of  this  Council  was  able  to  persuade  it 
that  a  revision  of  their  Version  should  be  undertaken,  with  the  provision  that  it 
‘should  embody  the  best  results  of  modem  scholarship  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  express  this  meaning  in  English  diction  which  is  designed  for  use  in 
public  and  private  worship  and  preserves  those  qualities  which  have  given  to 
the  King  James  Version  a  supreme  place  in  English  literature’. 

In  these  instructions  there  is  a  distinct  lessening  of  the  degree  of  dominance 
which  the  Authorized  Version  is  to  retain  ;  but  the  work  is  still  planned  as  a  revision 
of  a  revision  of  that  Version,  and  changes  are  limited  by  the  provision  that  they 
must  secure  the  agreement  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  revising  committee 
(thirty-two  in  all).  In  practice,  however,  the  translators  exercised  a  good  deal  of 
freedom.  They  were  not  limited,  like  their  predecessors,  to  the  vocabulary  and 
style  of  the  Elizabethan  age;  and  they  felt  no  obligation  to  reproduce  Greek 
constructions  and  word  order  in  English.  Their  work  is  fresh  and  vigorous,  and 
has  been  widely  accepted  not  only  in  North  America,  but  wherever  English  is 
spoken.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1946,  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
1951,  under  the  title  of  The  American  Revised  Standard  Version,  usually  shortened  to 
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in  last  three  words.  Since  that  time,  a  translation  of  the  Apocrypha  has  been 
published  in  the  same  Version. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  growing  demand  for  the 
Bible  in  a  more  contemporary  diction  and  style,  and  this  demand  was  met  by  a 
succession  of  private  versions.  For  the  New  Testament,  the  best  known  were 
those  of  Weymouth,  Moffatt,  and  Goodspeed;  the  ‘American  Translation’  of 
Goodspeed,  in  particular,  deliberately  undertook  to  render  the  New  Testament 
into  the  modern  American  colloquial,  in  keeping  with  the  recognition  that  the 
books  were  composed  in  the  Greek  colloquial  of  their  time.  None  of  these  was  in 
any  sense  revisions  of  earlier  versions;  they  were  independent  new  translations, 
made  in  the  language  of  their  own  time;  and  many  people  found  that  they 
enabled  them  to  read  the  Bible  with  much  greater  interest  and  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  what  its  words  meant. 

In  the  years  before  the  war,  when  the  plans  for  the  Revised  Standard  Version 
were  first  being  made,  there  was  some  correspondence  between  the  American 
conunittee  and  British  scholars,  to  consider  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  a 
joint  approach  to  the  task.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  University  Presses  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  invited  some  of  the  leading  New  Testament  scholars  of 
those  two  universities  ‘to  prepare  experimental  renderings  of  specimen  passages 
fiom  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  governing  idea  being  that  changes  in  the 
Authorized  Version  should  be  made  only  where  they  were  really  necessary  for  a 
faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  and  that,  where  they  were  made,  they  should  be 
expressed  in  the  same,  now  traditional,  language’  (C.  H.  Dodd,  The  New  English 
Bible:  a  History  of  the  Project,  published  in  the  prospectus).  Before  anything  came 
of  this,  the  war  broke  out  and  put  an  end  to  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
for  the  duration. 

The  first  move  in  the  initiation  of  the  arrangements  which  were  to  give  us  the 
Sew  English  Bible  came  from  Scotland  in  1946,  in  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Stirling  and  Dunblane  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
response  to  this  overture,  the  Assembly  issued  a  memorandum  which  it  sent  to 
most  of  the  other  Christian  Churches  of  Great  Britain.  It  mentioned  the  increasing 
difficulties  which  all  the  Churches  were  experiencing  in  their  use  of  the  Bible, 
owing  to  the  archaic  language  of  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  alike;  and  went 
on  to  propose  that  a  completely  new  translation  should  be  made  into  the  English 
of  our  own  time.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  delegates  of  the  major  non-Roman 
churches  met  in  conference  and  endorsed  the  proposal.  By  1948  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  new  translation  was  constituted,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Churches 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales;  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England; 
the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congregational  Churches;  the  Society  of  Friends; 
and  the  Bible  Societies.  The  University  Presses  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
associated  with  the  work  from  the  beginning;  they  provided  technical  advice  and 
assistance,  assumed  the  entire  cost  of  translating,  editing,  and  publishing,  and 
were  granted  the  copyright  in  the  work. 

The  actual  work  of  translation  was  entrusted  to  a  panel  of  New  Testament 
scholars  chosen  for  their  competence,  without  concern  for  denominational  affiliation 
or  theological  standpoint.  This  was  not  intended  to  be,  and  is  not,  the  work  of  a 
party.  The  Old  Testament  was  put  in  the  hands  of  another  panel,  and  the  Apo¬ 
crypha  committed  to  a  third.  A  fourth  panel  was  established  to  act  as  literary 
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advisen  to  all  the  others,  to  criticize  the  drafts  as  they  became  available  in  the 
matter  of  literary  quality;  but  ‘the  overriding  aims  were  accuracy  and  clarity’. 

These  translators  are  not  revisers:  they  have  not  been  bound  in  any  way  by  the 
work  of  their  predecessors.  The  familiar  cadences,  the  archaic  charm,  and  the 
‘inspired  mistranslations’  (Foakes-Jackson’s  phrase)  of  the  Authorized  Version 
have  all  disappeared  together.  The  language  of  the  new  translation  is  as  modem 
as  C.  S.  Lewis  or  even  (peace,  perturbed  spirit)  Robert  Graves.  It  has  the  great 
merit  of  reading,  not  like  a  translation  from  a  foreign  language,  but  like  a  work 
of  contemporary  Er^lish  prose.  The  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  simple;  the 
vocabulary  is  seldom  colloquial,  never  stilted,  but  consistently  drawn  from  that 
in  common  use.  At  times,  the  reader  feels  a  certain  lack  of  richness,  of  elevation, 
of  the  poetic  spark  that  can  set  hearts  aflame;  to  comp>ensate  for  that,  he  is  seldcnn 
left  in  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  what  he  is  reading.  There  is  an  unusually  high 
percentage  of  monosyllables,  and  long  unwieldy  periods  are  broken  up  into  short 
sentences  (for  instance,  Eph.  i.  3-14,  a  single  sentence  in  Greek,  appears  in  two 
paragraphs  and  eight  sentences  in  the  new  English  rendering).  ‘We  have  conceived 
our  task  ’,  the  translators  tell  us,  ‘  to  be  that  of  understanding  the  original  as  precisely 
as  we  could  (using  all  available  aids),  and  then  saying  again  in  our  own  native 
idiom  what  we  believed  the  author  to  be  saying  in  his.’  They  were  ‘enjoined  to 
replace  Greek  constructions  and  idioms  by  those  of  contemporary  English’,  and 
they  have  carried  out  the  injunction  faithfully. 

The  form  and  arrangement  are  also  modern.  In  the  Popular  Edition  the  print 
is  uncomfortably  small  and  the  page  appears  crowded,  even  though  the  lines  are 
well  spaced  ;  the  Library  Eldition  is  a  superb  production  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  is  pleasant  to  look  at  and  to  read.  In  both,  the  text  is  printed  in  single  column, 
and  there  are  no  chapter  summaries  or  marginal  references.  The  old  chapter  and 
verse  divisions  are  indicated,  but  are  made  as  inconspicuous  as  possible — the  reader 
is  hardly  aware  of  them,  except  when  he  wishes  to  take  note  of  them  to  check  a 
reference.  They  are  replaced,  substantially,  by  a  limited  number  of  larger  divisions, 
with  subject-headings.  In  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  for  instance,  there 
are  eight  main  divisions,  to  which  the  following  headings  have  been  given: 
The  Coming  of  Christ;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  Teaching  and  Healing;  Controvert; 
Jesus  and  his  Disciples;  Challenge  to  Jerusalem;  Prophecies  and  Warnings;  The  Final 
Cor^t.  Any  system  of  divisions  might  be  ojjen  to  question  ;  but  it  seems  fair  to 
express  surprise  that  the  editors  have  seen  fit  to  disregard  the  five-fold  division 
of  this  book,  which  all  critics  recognize  as  the  pattern  devised  by  the  author 
himself  Is  it  really  legitimate,  when  the  book  has  a  conscious  design,  to  impose 
upon  it  a  new  pattern  of  our  creation?  In  Mark  and  Luke,  the  first  of  these 
headings  and  the  last  two  apf>ear  again,  except  that  in  Luke,  ‘the  Messiah’ 
replaces  ‘Christ’;  if  there  is  a  reason  for  this  alteration,  it  is  not  apparent.  The 
second  division  bears  the  same  title  in  Mark  and  Luke,  namely.  In  Galilee:  Success 
and  Opposition;  but  in  Luke  this  division  includes  the  parallels  to  Mark  v.  i-ix.  41, 
which  in  Mark  fall  into  the  third  division  {Miracles  of  Christ),  and  in  part  even  into 
the  fourth  {Growing  Tension).  The  central  section  of  Luke  (often  called  his  ‘Travel- 
Narrative  ’)  is  here  given  the  heading  Jourruys  and  Eruounters.  The  various  committees 
no  doubt  considered  the  form  of  these  headings,  and  settled  up>on  them  after  full 
debate  ;  but  I  would  still  venture  to  question  the  wisdom  of  using  identical  headings 
for  different  masses  of  materials.  The  question  becomes  still  more  acute  when  we 
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find  that  the  first  chapter  of  John  is  given  the  same  heading  as  the  op>ening  of  the 
Synoptics,  that  is,  The  Coming  of  Christ.  Thus  under  this  heading  we  have  the 
genealogy  and  birth  narratives  of  Matthew,  plus  the  baptism  and  temptation 
and  the  call  of  the  first  disciples  ;  in  Mark,  there  is  nothing  but  the  baptism  and 
temptation:  in  Luke,  the  double  annunciation  and  birth  narratives,  the  visits  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  baptism,  genealogy  and  temptation;  and  in  John,  we  have  not 
one  single  item  from  among  all  these,  but  read  instead  the  great  Prologue,  the 
Recognition  by  John,  and  the  varied  testimonies  of  the  first  disciples.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  four-fold  employment  of  the  identical  title  for  such  disparate  materials 
is  misleading  and  undesirable.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these  objections 
were  raised  in  committee  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  prevail. 

The  pericope  adulterae  (in  T.R.  and  A.V.,  John  vii.  53-viii.  i),  which  in  R.S.V. 
is  printed  in  small  italics  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  is  here  given  a  page  of  its  own, 
following  the  Gospel  of  John,  under  the  heading  An  Incident  in  the  Temple,  with  a 
brief  note  about  the  textual  data.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of  treating  the  problem 
presented  by  this  passage.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  secondary  character  of  the 
Marcan  endings  was  not  made  equally  clear.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  handling  of  the  Marcan  endings  misrepresents  the  facts  and  can  hardly  fail  to 
leave  the  untutored  reader  with  a  totally  wrong  impression.  At  the  end  of  v.  8, 
we  are  referred  to  a  footnote  which  reads:  ‘At  this  p)oint  some  of  the  most  ancient 
witnesses  bring  the  book  to  a  close.’  This  will  hardly  make  the  ordinary  reader 
aware  that  no  serious  critic  in  the  world  would  dream  of  maintaining  that  the  true 
text  of  Mark  continues  beyond  this  point  in  any  extant  manuscript,  and  that  many 
good  scholars — perhaps  a  majority — ^would  hold  that  the  book  originally  ended  with 
the  words,  ‘for  they  were  afraid’.  There  is  no  debate  about  the  spuriousness  of 
the  supplements  found  in  various  manuscripts  ;  the  debate  is  solely  over  the  question 
whether  Mark  wrote  an  ending  which  has  been  lost,  or  whether  he  intended  v.  8 
to  be  his  ending.  This  ought  to  be  clearly  reflected  in  the  way  in  which  these 
spurious  endings  are  printed;  instead,  the  text  continues  in  the  same  type,  and 
with  the  conventional  verse  numbers,  separated  only  by  open  spaces  such  as  are 
used  in  several  places  to  indicate  natural  breaks  in  the  narrative.  The  textual  notes 
are  inadequate  and  even  vague  ;  they  certainly  do  not  suffice  to  make  the  situation 
clear.  At  the  very  least,  the  spurious  passages  should  be  bracketed;  at  best,  they 
should  be  relegated  to  footnotes,  and  printed  in  small  italics,  as  in  R.S.V. 

The  Greek  text  which  has  been  used  for  the  translation  was  established  by  the 
translators  as  they  went  along.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  principles  which  guided 
them  in  their  choice  of  readings.  To  me,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  a  sound  text  can 
be  cstablbhed  by  a  committee  which  confines  itself  to  the  consideration  of  particular 
readings  as  they  come.  In  practice,  they  must  use  a  modern  printed  text  as  their 
base,  and  depart  from  it  only  when  some  member  of  the  group  raises  the  question 
at  a  given  point.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  panel  of  translators,  no 
matter  how  competent  some  of  its  members  might  be  in  the  field  of  textual 
criticism,  to  make  an  independent  investigation  of  all  the  factors  that  must  be 
weighed  in  constituting  a  text.  It  would  seem  much  more  advisable  to  follow  one 
of  the  existing  texts  consistently  (Westcott  and  Hort,  or  Nestle),  and  to  depart  from 
U  only  when  the  majority  of  the  committee  could  be  convinced  that  a  given  reading 
must  be  rejected  in  the  light  of  the  latest  evidence  ;  any  such  departures  from  the 
pnntcd  text  could  easily  be  mentioned  in  footnotes  or  in  an  appended  list.  The 
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reader  would  then  know  precisely  what  Greek  reading  is  rendered  in  each 
instance. 

This  is  a  large  question,  and  calls  for  further  conunent.  Goodspeed,  though 
himself  a  textual  scholar  of  no  ordinary  stature,  contented  himself  with  translating 
the  text  as  established  by  Westcott  and  Hort.  The  Revisers  of  1881  made  their 
selections  of  readings  as  they  went  along;  and  no  one  today  would  look  upon  their 
text  (reconstituted  in  Souter’s  Oxford  text)  as  anything  but  a  half-baked  creation, 
the  result  of  an  uneasy  compromise  between  the  textual  theories  of  Westcott  and 
Hort  and  a  lingering  reverence  for  the  Textus  Receptus.  Since  that  time  much 
valuable  new  material  has  come  into  our  hands — great  manuscripts  like  the  Freer 
codex  of  the  Gosp>els  (W)  ;  and  above  all  papyri,  some  as  early  as  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  now  numbering  more  than  seventy,  containing  fragments  of 
almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  some  cases  books  in  their  entirety. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  analysis  of  the  minuscules,  especially  in  the 
identification  of  families  (Family  i,  Family  13,  Family  2412,  etc.)  and  in  the 
groupings  devised  by  Von  Soden.  A  beginning  hzis  been  made  in  the  scientific 
study  of  the  lectionary  text.  The  evidence  of  the  early  versions  and  of  a  number  of 
the  Fathers  has  been  made  available  in  much  greater  fullness  and  accuracy. 
Hort’s  theory  of  a  ‘Neutral’  text,  substantially  represented  by  the  agreement  of 
B  and  Aleph,  has  been  generally  abandoned;  and  the  translators  are  entirely 
justified  in  the  statement  that  ‘there  is  not  at  the  present  time  any  critical  text 
which  would  command  the  same  degree  of  general  acceptance  as  the  Revisen’ 
text  did  in  its  day’  (p.  vii).  They  plead,  on  the  basis  of  such  considerations  as  these, 
that  they  ‘could  do  no  other  than  consider  variant  readings  on  their  merits,  and, 
having  weighed  the  evidence  for  themselves,  select  for  translation  in  each  passage 
the  reading  which  to  the  best  of  their  judgement  seemed  most  likely  to  represent 
what  the  author  wrote.  Where  other  readings  seemed  to  deserve  serious  considera¬ 
tion  they  have  been  recorded  in  footnotes’;  and  with  the  admission  that  ‘their 
judgement  is  at  best  provisional’,  they  express  the  belief  that  the  text  which 
underlies  their  version  is  ‘an  improvement  on  that  underlying  the  earlier  trans¬ 
lations’  (pp.  vii,  viii).  This  claim  may  be  allowed,  provided  that  an  exception  be 
made  for  the  text  underlying  the  Revised  Standard  Version,  which  was  constructed 
in  much  the  same  fashion,  with  the  same  rai^e  of  materials,  and  by  an  equally 
competent  group  of  scholars.  In  both  cases,  we  are  left  in  some  degree  of  un¬ 
certainty  about  the  wording  of  the  Greek  text  which  the  translators  have  chosen; 
we  are  given  no  indication  of  the  principles  that  have  determined  their  choice  of 
variants  ;  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  principles  have  been  consistently 
applied  throughout  the  work. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  we  may  now  go  on  to  take  a  few 
samples.  In  the  first  six  chapters  of  Mark,  I  find  only  two  instances  in  which  the 
translation  does  not  correspond  to  the  Nestle-Aland  text  :  in  i.  i ,  they  have  rendered 
‘the  Son  of  God’,  and  in  i.  41,  they  have  opted  (rightly,  as  I  think)  for  ôpyiofieis- 
In  these  six  chapters,  there  are  only  four  footnotes  bearing  on  textual  variants^ 
the  two  just  mentioned,  alor^  with  vi.  3  (6  téktcov  ô  ul6ç)  and  vi.  4  (IXryov). 
Over  this  same  area,  the  (limited)  apparatus  criticus  of  Nestle  runs  to  168  lines. 
We  are  bound  to  feel  that  the  reduction  of  this  to  four  variants  in  all  will  leave  the 
impression,  on  the  untrained  reader,  that  the  tradition  of  the  text  is  much  more 
uniform  than  it  really  is.  In  these  six  chapters,  R.S.V.  notes  eleven  variants. 
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In  N.E.B.  the  textual  notes  are  introduced  by  the  formula  Some  witnesses  read 
(with  slight  variations)  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  relative  weight  of  the 
witnesses.  Such  notes  seem  to  me  to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  often  enough  mis¬ 
leading.  As  a  single  example,  I  observe  that  in  Mark  vii.  3  the  translation  runs: 
‘For  the  Pharisees  and  the  Jews  in  general  never  eat  without  washing  the  hands’, 
with  the  footnote:  Some  witnesses  insert  with  the  fist;  others  insert  frequently,  or 
thoroughly.  R.S.V.  at  this  p>oint  notes  that  ‘one  Greek  word  is  of  uncertain  mean¬ 
ing  and  is  not  translated*.  The  facts  of  the  case,  as  indicated  in  the  apparatus  of 
the  Nestle  edition,  are  these:  not  ‘some’  but  virtually  all  witnesses  read  Torypifi 
(for  this,  the  rendering  ‘with  the  fist’  is  defensible,  but  by  no  means  certain)  ;  two 
important  Greek  witnesses  (Aleph,  W)  read  mnevd,  and  the  Latin  versions  read 
ertbro,  for  which  our  panel  offers  the  alternatives  ‘frequently’  and  ‘thoroughly’. 
The  word  is  omitted  in  Delta  and  in  the  Sinaitic,  Syriac  and  the  Sahidic.  It  is 
fairly  obvious  that  mnevà  (Lat.  crebro)  is  an  early  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
■nvyuti  (which  looks  very  much  like  a  primitive  error).  But  in  any  case,  the  note  in 
N.E.B.  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  quite  erroneous  impression  of  the  textual  data. 

1  prop)ose  now  to  examine  the  textual  notes  on  the  first  five  chapters  of  Acts  in 
some  detail.  Ten  variants  are  mentioned  in  footnotes,  against  157  lines  of  the 
Node  apparatus.  In  R.S.V.  no  variants  whatever  are  noted  in  these  chapters. 
In  N.E.B.  the  notes  run  as  follows  : 

i.  26  [Matthias],  who  was  then  assigned  a  place  among  the  twelve  apostles. 
Footnote:  Some  witnesses  read  was  then  appointed  a  colleague  of  the  eleven 
aposdes. 

I  cannot  make  out  what  this  note  is  meant  to  convey.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  only  significant  variant  here  is  the  iß'  (‘twelve’)  ofD,  and  this  appears  to  have 
no  support  except  in  a  passage  of  Eusebius.  There  are  variants  in  the  preposi¬ 
tional  prefix  of  the  verb  (singular  readings  in  D  and  in  Aleph),  but  these  would 
not  affect  the  translation  into  English.  The  translation  and  its  accompanying 
note  certainly  convey  the  impression  that  the  variants  are  much  more  substantial  ; 
and  do  not  indicate  the  immense  weight  of  support  for  the  reading  ‘eleven’. 

ii.  5  devout  Jews.  Footnote:  i'om#  devout  men.  A  strange  way 

to  put  it.  The  fact  is  that  all  witnesses — at  leaut,  all  that  I  can  conveniently 
check — read  &v5pES  EuXaßels  (‘devout  men’);  Aleph  omits  ’loufialoi  (‘Jews’), 
but  this  is  a  singular  reading. 

ii.  24  of  death.  Footnote:  Some  witnesses  read  of  Hades.  The  only  Greek  MS. 
which  reads  (JtSou  is  D,  which  often  allows  its  Greek  text  to  be  determined  by  the 
Latin  on  the  opposite  page.  The  Latin  versions  consistently  read  infemi.  Where 
textual  notes  are  so  severely  limited,  was  this  one  needed? 

ii.  37  Peter  and  the  ap>ostles.  Footnote:  Some  witnesses  read  the  rest  of  the 
apostles.  In  fact,  D  is  the  only  imi>ortant  Greek  manuscript  which  omits  XoiiroOs  ; 
it  is  taken  into  the  text  by  Hort,  Nestle,  Bover,  Soden,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society’s  most  recent  editors. 

iii.  21  omit  dm’  alôjvoç.  Footnote:  Some  witnesses  add  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Here  again  D  is  the  only  important  Greek  witness  for  the  omission. 
It  is  supported  by  the  Egyptian  versions  and  by  some  Latin  witnesses  (O.L., 
Tcrtullian  ;  Latin  translations  of  Irenaeus  and  Origen)  ;  the  Vulgate  reads  a  saeculo. 

iv.  I  chief  priests.  Footnote:  Some  witnesses  omit  chief.  In  fact  the  only 
witnesses  for  dpxiEpels  are  B  and  C  (with  Armenian  support).  Should  this 
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be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  agreement  of  all  the  other  MSS.  and  versions 
except  on  Hort’s  over-valuationof  B?  And  what  has  now  become  of  the  reverence 
for  D  which  has  determined  the  choice  of  the  three  preceding  variants  as  noted? 

iv.  6  Jonathan.  Footnote:  Some  witnesses  read  John.  D  (’Icovoôàs)  comes 
triumphantly  back  into  its  own,  being  allowed  to  outweigh  all  the  rest  of  the 
evidence  (apart  from  O.L.). 

iv.  lo  Footnote:  Some  witnesses  insert  and  no  other.  In  this  instance,  the 
evidence  for  the  addition  is  negligible. 

iv.  1 2  There  is  no  salvation  in  anyone  else  at  all.  Footnote  :  Some  witnesses  omit 
There  is  no ...  at  all.  No  evidence  for  this  omission  can  be  cited  except  for  a 
very  few  Latin  witnesses.  D,  however,  omits  f|  a&nripia,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
susj>ect  that  this  footnote  reflects  again  the  exaggerated  respect  for  D  that  has 
given  rise  to  several  of  the  others. 

iv.  25  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Footnote  :  Some  witnesses  omit  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  textual  tradition  here  is  quite  confused.  This  phrase  is  omitted  by  virtually 
all  the  Byzantine  manuscripts  ;  the  omission  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  editorial 
attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  evidence  of  the  primary  uncials  and 
the  versions  shows  quite  unmistakably  that  tivEOporros  Ay  (ou  belongs  in  the  text; 
but  there  is  some  deep-seated  corruption  in  the  text  of  the  verse  as  a  whole. 

Without  pursuing  the  examination  any  farther,  there  is  surely  enough  here  to 
illustrate  the  needless  difficulties  that  are  incurred  in  the  attempt  to  establish  your 
text  as  you  go,  and  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  no  general  theory  of  the  text  has 
been  consistently  applied.  If  the  time  has  not  come  to  construct  a  new  text  which 
might  hope  to  win  general  acceptance,  as  the  translators  themselves  tell  us  (p.  vii), 
how  could  it  be  wise  for  them  to  attempt  such  a  task  as  a  parer gonl — for  that  is  all 
it  could  be.  My  impression  is  that  the  final  result  would  not  have  been  gready 
different  if  they  had  simply  translated  the  Nestle  text  (not  that  it  is  perfect,  but 
simply  that  it  is  the  most  widely  used  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  existence) 
— always  permitting  themselves  a  limited  discretion  to  choose  a  particular  variant. 
Would  it  even  now  be  an  impossible  task  for  them,  or  some  of  their  number,  to 
draw  up  and  publish  a  collation,  using  Nestle  or  any  other  good  modern  text  as 
the  base,  to  enable  us  to  see  for  ourselves  the  precise  text  on  which  their  translation 
is  based? 

The  work  of  translation  in  itself  is  excellent.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  find  instances 
of  infelicities  and  to  set  them  against  turns  of  phrase  in  A.V.  which  are  far  more 
appealing,  and  on  this  basis  to  disparage  the  translation  as  a  whole  ;  but  this  is 
patently  unfair.  The  new  translation  will  be  found  readable — and  intelligible— 
by  countless  p>eople  who  can  make  nothing  of  the  archaic  language  of  A.V.,  and 
have  simply  given  up  the  effort  to  read  it.  Infelicities  there  are,  as  there  could  not 
fail  to  be  in  so  large  a  work  of  translation,  in  spite  of  all  the  checks  devised  to 
eliminate  them;  and  in  some  of  the  most  familiar  passages  the  new  version  does 
not  compare  in  beauty  with  A.V.  The  Beatitudes  have  been  deprived  of  much  of 
their  moving  pxjwer;  and  one  may  doubt  that  ‘How  blest  are’  is  any  more  con- 
temjxjrary  than  ‘Blessed  are’.  The  closing  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (Matt, 
vi.  13),  in  the  form  here  given — 

‘And  do  not  bring  us  to  the  test. 

But  save  us  from  the  evil  one.’ 
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—are  unlikely  ever  to  be  used  in  public  or  private  devotions!  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  in  these  very  passages  some  distinct  clarifications  of  the  meaning.  ‘How 
blest  are  those  who  know  that  they  are  poor’  (Matt.  v.  3)  is  a  not  unworthy  effort 
to  render  the  difficult  phrase  tttcoxoI  Tcp  ttveOhoti  ;  ‘  the  poor  in  spirit  ’  of  A.  V.  would 
most  naturally  be  taken  to  have  the  sense  ‘the  poor-spirited’,  and  this  is  not  at  all 
what  the  words  mean.  In  both  these  instances,  the  translation  by  itself  cannot 
give  the  reader  all  the  help  that  he  needs — it  cannot  take  the  place  of  an  exegetical 
commentary.  Indeed,  in  some  ways,  the  simpler  and  clearer  the  translation,  the 
greater  the  need  of  commentary.  People  repeat  more  or  less  mechanically  the 
petition,  ‘Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil’;  but  they  are 
always  puzzled  when  they  try  to  understand  its  meaning.  The  monosyllabic  clarity 
and  simplicity  of  the  new  rendering  makes  it  impossible  to  slip  over  the  words 
without  raising  the  question  of  what  they  mean  ;  sometimes,  as  here,  we  shall  be 
made  uncomfortably  aware  of  the  vast  differences  that  separate  us  from  Jesus  and 
his  contemporaries  in  the  underlying  conceptions  of  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
the  personality  of  the  devil,  and  so  forth.  But  we  can  have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  the  boldness  with  which  the  translators  have  handled  the  petition  for  forgiveness 
and  the  comment  upon  it  (Matt.  vi.  12, 14-15),  where  in  place  of ‘debts’,  ‘debtors’, 
‘trespass’  and  ‘trespasses’  (A.V.) — all  used  in  senses  not  commonly  given  to  them 
in  modern  English — they  have  adopted  the  clearest  language  : 

‘  Forgive  us  the  wrong  we  have  done. 

As  we  have  forgiven  those  who  have  wronged  us . . . 

For  if  you  forgive  others  the  wrongs  they  have  done,  your  heavenly  Father  will 
also  forgive  you  ;  but  if  you  do  not  forgive  others,  then  the  wrongs  you  have  done 
will  not  be  forgiven  by  your  Father.’ 

Here  no  commentary  is  needed  ;  the  meaning  of  the  words  will  come  home  with 
new  force  to  many  who  could  hardly  sec  the  point  of  ‘debts’  and  ‘trespasses’  in 
this  context. 

But  if  our  attention  is  drawn  to  certain  infelicities,  we  ought  in  fairness  to  take 
note  of  the  many  passages  in  which  the  new  translation  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
old,  not  merely  in  clarity  but  also  in  beauty.  I  will  adduce  for  one  example  the 
thanksgiving  at  the  opening  of  I  Corinthians: 

‘I  am  always  thanking  God  for  you.  I  thank  him  for  his  grace  given  to  you  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  thank  him  for  all  the  enrichment  that  has  come  to  you  in  Christ. 
You  possess  full  knowledge  and  you  can  give  full  expression  to  it,  because  in  you 
the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christ  has  found  confirmation.  There  is  indeed  no 
single  gift  you  lack,  while  you  wait  expectantly  for  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  reveal 
himself.  He  will  keep  you  firm  to  the  end,  without  reproach  on  the  Day  of  our 
Lord  Jesus.  It  is  God  himself  who  called  you  to  share  in  the  life  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord:  and  God  keeps  faith’  (I  Cor.  i.  4-9). 

What  could  be  clearer,  more  melodious,  or  more  moving?  This  is  translation  at 
its  best — and  the  A.V.  rendering  is  clumsy  beside  it.  But  in  fact  such  comparisons 
ought  not  to  be  made.  These  translators  are  not  revisers,  and  they  have  not  set 
themselves  to  produce  a  work  that  would  displace  the  Authorized  Version,  or  to 
put  it  forward  in  any  spirit  of  rivalry.  They  have  sought  to  produce — and  they 
have  succeeded  in  producing — a  work  that  will  ‘ojjen  the  truth  of  the  scriptures  to 
many  who  have  been  hindered  in  their  approach  to  it  by  barriers  of  language* 
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(p.  xi).  If  the  Bible  is  to  be  valued  as  the  record  and  medium  of  divine  revelation, 
and  not  primarily  treasured  as  splendid  literature,  it  is  essential  that  it  should 
always  be  given  to  the  people  in  language  that  the  simplest  of  them  can  understand. 
For  this,  the  Authorized  Version  no  longer  serves. 

A  Canadian  reader,  standing  with  one  foot  in  each  world,  is  frequently  made 
aware  of  the  great  and  growing  differences  in  English  usage  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  language  of  the  New  English  Bible  is  distinctly  English  (some¬ 
times,  I  think,  peculiarly  Scottish)  ‘English’.  In  the  Sabbath-controversy  of 
Mark  ii.  23f.  and  parallels,  R.S.V.  uses  ‘grainfields’  and  ‘ears  of  grain’;  in  N.E.B. 
these  become  ‘cornfields’  and  ‘ears  of  com’.  In  the  parable  of  the  Leaven 
(Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii.  21),  the  ‘three  measures  of  meal’  become  in  N.E.B. 
‘  half  a  hundredweight  of  flour  ’  ;  apart  from  the  greater  freedom  of  this  rendering, 
the  phrase  ‘half  a  hundredweight’  (while  perfectly  intelligible)  would  not  be  used 
by  an  American  writer  in  the  context — he  would  be  more  likely  to  put  ‘three 
sacks  of  flour’.  (In  passing,  let  me  remark  that  I  do  not  see  much  p>oint  in  s{>eaking 
of ‘yeast’  at  the  beginnir^  of  this  passage,  and  retaining  the  verb  ‘leavened’  at  the 
end.)  The  Tares  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  24f.)  have  become  ‘weeds’  in  R.S.V. 
and  ‘darnel’  in  N.E.B.  I  do  not  know  whether  ‘darnel’  is  a  familiar  word  in 
Britain  ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  myself  have  never  encountered  it  except  in  commen¬ 
taries  on  this  passage.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.  1 1  f.),  the 
(lioflioi  of  the  father  are  ‘hired  servants’  in  R.S.V.,  ‘paid  servants’  in  N.E.B. 
In  America,  ‘hired  men’  would  be  a  more  familiar  term  for  farm-hands  than 
‘hired  servants’,  and  ‘paid  servants’  would  be  quite  intolerable;  but  would  an 
English  farmer,  or  his  son,  speak  of  the  men  who  worked  for  him  as  ‘  paid  servants’? 
In  Luke  xvi.  i,  N.E.B.  speaks  of ‘a  bailiff’;  in  America,  the  word  is  never  used  in 
the  sense  given  to  it  here.  We  could  build  up  an  extensive  glossary  of  terms  that 
have  come  to  have  different  meanings  in  the  two  areas.  As  ‘  Scoticisms ’,  I  might 
mention  the  use  of ‘ever’  in  such  phrases  as  ‘God  knew  his  own  before  ever  they 
were’  (Rom.  viii.  29);  ‘I  hope  to  send  [Timothy]  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  see  how 
things  are  going  with  me’  (Phil.  ii.  23);  and  the  ‘humble  folk’  of  Rom.  xii.  16. 

In  its  general  character,  this  is  a  very  free  translation,  sometimes  going  so  far 
as  to  become  paraphrase.  Once  it  has  been  decided  that  the  translation  shall  not 
be  literal,  it  is  always  a  question  to  know  what  degree  of  freedom  may  be  permitted. 
The  translators  have  defined  their  purpose  for  us  in  clear  terms. 

‘  It  should  be  said  that  our  intention  has  been  to  offer  a  translation  in  the  strict 
sense,  and  not  a  paraphrase,  and  we  have  not  wished  to  encroach  on  the  field  of 
the  commentator.  But  if  the  best  commentary  is  a  good  translation,  it  is  also  true 
that  every  intelligent  translation  is  in  a  sense  a  paraphrase.  But  if  paraphrase 
means  taking  the  liberty  of  introducing  into  a  passage  something  which  is  not 
there,  to  elucidate  the  meaning  which  b  there,  it  can  be  said  that  we  have  taken 
this  liberty  only  with  extreme  caution,  and  in  a  very  few  passages,  where  without 
it  we  could  see  no  way  to  attain  our  aim  of  making  the  meaning  as  clear  as  it  could 
be  made.  Taken  as  a  whole,  our  version  claims  to  be  a  translation,  free,  it  may  be, 
rather  than  literal,  but  a  faithful  translation  nevertheless,  so  far  as  we  could  compass 
it’(P-x)- 

Taking  the  version  as  a  whole,  thb  claim  is  justified.  There  are  a  few  instances, 
however,  where  we  seem  to  be  confronted  with  paraphrase  rather  than  translation. 
I  shall  offer  a  few  examples  from  the  Fourth  Gosjjel.  In  John  i.  12,  ‘to  those  who 
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have  yielded  him  their  allegiance*  (literally,  ‘  to  those  who  believed  on  his  Name’) 
—surely  this  is  periphrastic  and  interpretative.  In  viii.  31,  ‘  If  you  dwell  within  the 
revelation  I  have  brought’  (literally,  ‘If  you  abide  in  my  word’)  ;  there  is  certainly 
a  large  measure  of  interpretation  of  the  phrase  ‘  in  my  word  ’  when  it  is  rendered 
‘within  the  revelation  I  have  brought’ — St  John’s  Greek  is  as  expandable  as 
Monsieur  Jourdain’s  Turkish.  Or  again,  in  ix.  3,  ‘that  God’s  p>ower  might  be 
displayed  in  curing  him’  (literally,  ‘  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest 
in  him’).  The  Greek  text  docs  not  say,  and  does  not  even  seem  to  imply,  that  the 
manifestation  of  the  works  of  God  is  limited  to  the  cure.  It  must  be  granted, 
however,  that  it  is  not  often  that  the  translators  have  gone  as  far  as  this  by  way  of 
paraphrase.  And  these  examples  are  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  rendering 
of  the  Fourth  Crospæl  is  exceptionally  free.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
very  faithful,  for  all  its  freedom  ;  and  it  abounds  in  most  felicitous  phrases.  The 
very  great  difficulties  of  translating  the  theological  discourses  of  this  Gospel,  with 
their  severe  simplicity  of  wording  combined  with  profundity  and  complexity  of 
thought,  have  been  brilliantly  overcome.  The  dialogue — artificial  as  it  nearly 
always  is — is  exceptionally  well  handled. 

The  desire  to  make  the  translation  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  has  led 
to  the  disappearance  of  any  number  of  familiar  theological  terms — terms  familiar 
to  the  churchman,  that  is  to  say.  In  Heb.  x.  19,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
expression  ‘the  blood  of  Jesus’,  since  the  whole  argument  revolves  around  the 
significance  of  blood  in  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  old  covenant;  but  in  Rom.  iii.  25 
èvT^  aviToö  aÏMocTi  is  rendered  not  by  the  literal  ‘by  [or,  ‘in’]  his  blood’,  but  by 
the  interpretative  phrase  ‘  by  his  sacrificial  death  ’  ;  in  Rom.  v.  9,  we  again  have 
‘Christ’s  sacrificial  death’  in  place  of  the  literal  ‘by  his  blood’;  but  in  I  John  i.  7 
we  have  ‘  the  blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  ’.  Propitiation  is  not  used  ;  in  i  John  lAaau6$  irspi 
TÖV  àpiapnûv  fipcov  is  rendered  ‘the  remedy  for  the  defilement  of  our  sins’  (ii.  2; 
cf.  iv.  10).  In  Rom.  iii.  25,  lAaoTi’ipiov  is  rendered  ‘the  means  of  expiating  sin’. 
Redeem  is  used,  but  not  (so  far  as  I  have  observed)  Redemption.  In  Col.  i.  14,  év  4> 
fXO|i£VTf)v  drTToXvrrpciXTiv  is  rendered  ‘in  whom  our  release  is  secured’,  and  the  same 
phrase  is  rendered  in  the  same  way  in  the  parallel  verse  of  Ephesians  (i.  7)  ;  in 
Rom.  iii.  24,  for  6ià  Tfjç  àTToÂUTpcbaccoç  we  have  ‘through  his  act  of  liberation’. 
6971*1  (‘wrath’)  is  generally  rendered  ‘retribution’;  thus  in  Rom.  i.  18  (ôpyfi  ôgoü), 
we  have  ‘divine  retribution’;  in  ii.  5  ‘wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath’  becomes 
‘retribution  for  the  day  of  retribution  ’  ;  and  in  Rom.  v.  9  (Snrô  Tfjs  ôpyfis  is  rendered 
‘fiom  final  retribution’.  In  the  report  of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  ‘the 
wrath  to  come’  is  translated  as  ‘the  coming  retribution’;  but  in  I  Thess.  i.  10,  the 
equivalent  phrase  is  given  as  ‘the  terrors  of  judgement  to  come’.  In  Col.  iii.  6, 
#1 6pyf|  ToOÖEoO  is  rendered  ‘  God’s  dreadful  judgement  ’.  000x1*19  is  rendered  ‘  Saviour  ’ 
in  John  iv.  42;  but  in  Luke  ii.  1 1  and  Phil.  iii.  20,  it  is  ‘deliverer’;  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  ‘Saviour’  is  used  throughout,  dyioi  is  almost  always  rendered  ‘God’s 
people’  (even  in  Matt,  xxvii.  52);  in  Rom.  i.  7,  the  phrase  ‘dedicated  people’  is 
used.  The  peculiar  Pauline  use  of  aàpÇ  offers  difficulties.  It  is  nearly  always 
rendered  ‘our  lower  nature’,  èv  x^  aotpKl  (Rom.  vii.  5)  becomes  ‘on  the  level  of 
our  lower  nature  ’  ;  x6  çp^vq  pa  xfjs  aopxdç  and  its  antithesis  xô  çpdvq  pa  xoO  irveOpaxos 
(Rom.  viii.  5,  6)  can  only  be  managed  by  turning  these  two  verses  into  the  para¬ 
phrase:  ‘Those  who  live  on  the  level  of  our  lower  nature  have  their  outlook  formed 
by  it,  and  that  spells  death;  but  those  who  live  on  the  level  of  the  spirit  have  the 
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spiritual  outlook,  and  that  is  life  and  jjcace.’  Similarly  in  ».  9  (following),  with 
equally  great  freedom,  Oiiéîç  6è  oOk  èorè  èv  oopKl  àXAà  âv  irveOncm  is  rendered; 

‘But  that  is  not  how  you  live.  You  are  on  the  spiritual  level.’  This  treatment  raises 
questions  about  the  true  understanding  of  Pauline  anthropology.  These  renderings 
seem  to  imply  that  Paul  thinks  of  human  nature  in  itself  as  compounded  of  two 
elements,  a  higher  and  a  lower;  whereas  it  seems  rather  that  for  him  ‘the  flesh’ 
stands  for  the  whole  nature  of  man,  until  by  the  gift  of  God  he  receives  the  Spirit 
I  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  this  very  tempting  rendering  involves  a  theological 
misunderstanding  of  some  magnitude  (not  that  I  would  suggest  that  this  was 
intended  by  the  translators).  In  Phil,  iii,  aàpÇ  is  rendered  by  ‘anything  external’ 
(».3);  ‘externals’  (».4) — but  are  the  things  of  which  Paul  once  was  proud 
(descent,  religious  training,  pious  zeal,  moral  rectitude)  properly  classified  as 
‘externals’? 

The  treatment  of  SiKonoovvr)  calls  for  special  attention — calls,  indeed,  for  much 
more  extended  discussion  than  is  p>ossible  in  a  review.  Theological  questions  are 
involved  here,  inescapably.  Before  the  translator  can  decide  on  his  rendering,  he 
must  first  of  all  come  to  some  decision  about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  there 
is  perhap>s  no  phrase  in  the  whole  New  Testament  that  carries  greater  theological 
weight  (for  all  of  us,  at  least,  who  acknowledge  our  debt  to  Martin  Luther),  or 
that  offers  more  difficulty  of  interpretation  than  the  words  6ikoioouvti  6eo0.  It  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  finding  an  English  counter  to  put  in  place  of  the  Greek  one. 
Even  the  Greek  word  SiKonoovvri  is  not  to  be  understood  in  purely  Greek  terms; 
the  ten  books  of  Plato’s  Republic  are  concerned  with  an  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  SiKcnoovvq,  and  there  is  almost  nothing  in  them  that  throws  light  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  for  St  Paul.  We  have  to  go  behind  the  Greek  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  even  within  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  considerable  semantic 
development  in  the  usage  of  the  word.  ‘Justice’,  ‘righteousness’ — one  of  these 
words  has  to  be  used,  in  default  of  anything  better;  but  neither  of  them  carries  the 
overtones  of  Sikoioowti,  nor  do  both  in  combination.  SiKaioovvri  6eoö  conveys  also 
the  thought  of  triumph — God’s  triumph  over  all  that  is  hostile  to  him,  over  all 
that  defiles  his  fair  creation;  of  vindication — God’s  vindication  of  his  own  people 
against  all  their  oppressors  and  accusers;  of  forgiveness — God’s  free  forgiveness 
of  the  sins  of  those  who  cast  themselves  up>on  his  mercy.  And  in  St  Paul,  all  these 
thoughts  belong  in  an  eschatological  setting — in  the  framework  of  the  Last  Judge¬ 
ment,  of  the  Day  of  Wrath  which  b  for  the  redeemed  the  Day  of  Salvation.  Such 
a  word,  such  a  complex  of  thoughts  in  a  single  word,  b  the  despair  of  translaton;  i 
and  in  fact  no  translation  could  of  itself  provide  the  reader  with  all  that  he  needs 
for  understanding.  The  translators,  faced  with  an  insoluble  problem,  have  dealt 
with  it  valiantly.  They  have  been  bold  enough  to  have  recourse  to  different  renderings 
even  within  the  one  passage,  the  classic  exposition  of  the  Gosp>el,  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Romans.  In  i.  1 7,  we  have,  for  SiKaiooT^vq  yàp  fleoö  év  oCnrcS  duoKaXCnr- 
TETon,  the  rendering:  ‘because  thb  b  God’s  way  of  righting  wrong’.  In  iii.  21,  for 
SiKonoowri  06oO  ireçovépcjrai,  we  have  ‘God’s  justice  has  been  brought  to  light’, 
followed  in  ».  22  by  ‘it  b  God’s  way  of  righting  wrong’  (again  translating  SiKonoovvTj 
06OÖ).  In  ».  25,  ‘God  meant  by  thb  to  demonstrate  his  justice’  (for  els  fvSetÇtv 
Tfjç  SiKonoovvqs  oOtoö),  and  the  same  phrase  b  repeated  in  ».  26.  Then  in  iv.  3, 
the  faith  of  Abraham  ‘was  counted  to  him  as  righteousness*  (IXoyloflr)  cxCrreSds 
ÔixaioovvTiv)  ;  and  in  ».  1 1 ,  circumebion  b  ‘  the  hallmark  of  the  righteousness 
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[o^p<xyl6a  Tfîs  SiKoioaOvris]  which  faith  had  given  him  when  he  was  still  un- 
drcumciscd (Some  question  might  be  raised  about  the  anachronistic  ‘hall¬ 
mark’).  The  adjective  SIkoios  is  nearly  always  rendered  ‘just’  or  ‘just  man’;  in 
the  Habakkuk  quotation  of  i.  17  it  is  rendered  ‘is  justified’.  The  verb  6iKai6co  is 
always  rendered  by  ‘justify’,  except  in  the  quotation  of  iii.  4  (from  Ps.  li),  where 
‘vindicate’  is  used;  and — much  more  striking — in  iv.  5,  where  tn\  t6v  bixaioOvra 
t6v  doeßfi  is  rendered  with  great  boldness:  ‘in  him  who  acquits  the  guilty’ 
(cf.  v.  33,  ‘pronounces  acquittal’).  This  seems  to  overdo  the  paradox,  and  to  go 
somewhat  beyond  the  literal  sense  of  ‘in  him  who  justifies  the  impious’;  in  any 
case,  if  6iKaiôco  means  simply  ‘acquit’  here,  why  would  the  same  rendering  not 
serve  also  in  iii.  26,  28,  and  30?  All  through  this  argument,  the  question  is  how 
far  we  should  go  in  insisting  on  the  ‘  forensic  ’  sense  of  this  verb.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  while  the  forensic  sense  lies  in  the  background,  the  verb  is  being  somewhat 
forced  into  a  context  for  which  it  is  not  entirely  fitted,  where  it  comes  to  mean 
virtually  ‘forgive’.  I  suspect  that  St  Paul  would  have  been  profoundly  shocked 
at  finding  his  words  taken  to  mean  that  ‘God  acquits  the  guilty’.  Certainly  his 
use  of  the  quotation  from  Psalm  xxxii  (in  iv.  7,  8)  is  only  comprehensible  on  the 
supposition  that  he  takes  BixaioOv  tôv  dtaEßfj,  àçlsvai  ràs  dvoplots,  âTriKoXvnrrEiv 
TÖts  àyiapTlaç,  and  àpoprlov  où  Xoyljeofiai  to  be  virtually  equivalent  expressions. 
For  all  that,  the  translation  of  this  very  difficult  section  of  Romans  is  admirable. 
It  goes  as  far  as  translation  could  possibly  go  to  make  the  thought  of  the  apostle 
intelligible  to  English  readers. 

Within  this  area,  there  is  something  particularly  intriguing  about  the  decision 
of  the  translators  to  use  the  phrase  ‘God’s  justice’,  in  place  of  the  ‘righteousness 
of  God’.  The  Latin  Vulgate  rendering  is  ‘justitia  Dei’,  and  in  keeping  with  this, 
Roman  Catholic  translations  and  Roman  Catholic  commentators  and  theologians 
have  consistently  adopted  the  English  rendering  :  ‘  the  justice  of  God  ’.  It  is  probable 
that  in  earlier  English  (non-Roman)  versions,  the  rendering  ‘righteousness  of 
God’  has  reflected  Luther’s  ‘Gottes  Gerechtigkeit’.  The  theological  consequences 
flowing  from  this  difference  of  phrasing  in  translation  have  been  incalculably  great. 
The  adoption  of  the  rendering  ‘justice’  in  the  new  translation  is  of  course  not  an 
indication  of  Romanizing  tendencies  among  the  translators  (though  some  fools 
and  fanatics  arc  sure  to  make  this  accusation),  but  it  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 
symbol  of  the  fact  that  discussion  of  the  theological  truth  of ‘Justification  by  Faith’ 
is  no  longer  on  the  same  ground  as  it  was  in  the  disputations  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  That  ground  has  been  cut  from  under  the  feet  of  Romanists  and  Protestants 
alike  by  modem  study  of  the  Septuagintal  and  Hebraic  background  of  St  Paul’s 
theological  vocabulary. 

A  few  random  questions  may  be  raised  about  details  of  translation.  In  161 1  it 
was  inevitable  that  Zeus  and  Hermes  should  be  rendered  as  Jupiter  and  Mercury; 
and  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians  as  Diana.  In  the  twentieth  century  this  is  in¬ 
defensible.  Paul  was  identified  as  Hermes  ‘because  he  was  the  chief  speaker’; 
Hermes  is  the  god  of  oratory,  but  when  did  the  Roman  Mercurius  (from  merces) 
ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  gifts  of  speech?  How  on  earth  can  anyone 
imagine  the  crowds  of  Ephesus  worrying  about  Diana?  The  translators  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  romantic  recollections  here.  ‘Pay  homage’, 
in  the  story  of  the  Wise  Men  (now,  quite  properly,  ‘  astrologers  ’)  is  an  anachronism. 
The  ‘mount’  of  the  great  Sermon  has  become  ‘the  hill’;  since  this  ‘mount*  is  a 
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symbol  of  the  place  of  revelation,  the  antitype  of  Mount  Sinai,  this  change  seems 
to  be  no  more  than  a  p>edestrian  adaptation  to  the  facts  of  Palestinian  topography. 
In  Matt.  V.  18,  kos  &v  Tràvra  yévriToa  is  rendered:  ‘until  all  that  must  happen  has 
happened’,  with  the  margin  offering  the  alternative:  ‘before  all  that  it  stands  for 
is  achieved’.  Either  of  these  renderings  seems  to  narrow  the  sense  of  the  clause, 
and  to  be  really  inferior  to  the  literal:  ‘until  all  be  fulfilled’.  The  ‘cane’  of  the 
story  of  the  Mocking  by  the  Soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  29 f.)  is  an  anglicism;  to  a 
trans- Atlantic  reader  it  will  inevitably  suggest  a  walking-stick.  ‘Biding  his  time’ 
(Luke  iv.  13),  seems  to  miss  the  point  of  4xpi  KmpoO,  which  is  not  concerned  with 
the  patience  of  the  devil,  but  with  the  coming  of  the  appointed  hour.  In  Rom.  xii. 
16,  ‘Do  not  be  haughty,  but  go  about  with  humble  folk’  is  ever  so  much  better 
than  A.V.’s  ‘Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate’;  but 
when  Tà  ûvpr|Xà  is  plainly  neuter,  is  it  remotely  possible  that  toïs  toctteivoîs  was 
intended  for  a  masculine  form?  I  should  prefer  the  margin  of  R.S.V.:  ‘Give 
yourselves  to  humble  tasks’.  The  inexplicable  reluctance  of  translators  to  call  a 
slave  a  slave  is  exhibited  in  this  work  also;  this  may  be  allowed  to  pass  in  the 
salutations  (Rom.  i.  i  ;  Phil.  i.  i,  etc.),  but  in  I  Cor.  ix.  19  it  destroys  the  whole 
point  of  the  sentence — ‘I  have  made  myself  every  man’s  slave'  is  needed,  to  bring 
out  the  force  of  the  antithesis  IXeOôepos,  âpovn-ôv  âSoOXoxra.  In  Gal.  i.  13,  ‘when 
I  was  still  a  practising  Jew’  is  a  dubious  rendering  of  iv  Tcp  ’louSaiopcp;  docs  the 
apostle  think  of  himself  as  no  longer  a  practising  Jew,  or  as  one  who  now  practices 
the  true  Judaism?  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  we  may  note  the  positively 
brilliant  handling  of  xotlpere  in  Phil.  iii.  i ,  where  the  word  of  farewell  is  combmed 
with  the  note  of  joy  in:  ‘And  now,  friends,  farewell;  I  wish  you  joy  in  the  Lord’; 
and  again  in  Phil.  iv.  4  (with  irdvrore)  :  ‘  Farewell  ;  I  wish  you  all  joy  in  the  Lord’. 
In  Col.  ii.  8,  ‘hollow  and  delusive  speculations’  is  the  perfect  rendering  for 
91X0009(0  Kori  K£vfi  drTTdrrr}  (literally,  ‘philosophy  and  vain  deceit’).  But  it  would  be 
an  endless  task  to  list  such  felicitous  phrases.  There  is  infinitely  more  here  to  praise 
than  to  question.  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  however,  what  has  happened  to  the 
Cnrcocoi^iv  of  I  Peter  i.  2  (I  cannot  look  upon  ‘consecrated’  as  an  acceptable  substi¬ 
tute)  ;  and  to  the  SeSo^aoiJiévi]  of  I  Peter  i.  8? 

It  is  hard  to  avoid  feeling  that  there  is  no  small  degree  of  temerity  in  the  attempt 
of  a  single  scholar  to  pass  in  review  the  carefully  polished  work  of  a  large  group  of 
distinguished  and  highly  comjjetent  colleagues,  which  they  have  published  after 
many  years  of  labour.  It  is  probable  that  almost  every  point  that  I  have  raised  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  among  them.  This  review  may  perhaps  leave  the 
impression  that  there  is  much  to  find  fault  with  in  this  translation.  I  must  therefore 
make  it  clear  that  the  more  I  work  with  it,  the  more  I  find  to  admire.  Certainly 
it  fulfils  its  primary  aims  of  accuracy  and  clarity;  it  brings  the  New  Testament 
writings  to  people  in  the  language  of  today.  More  than  that,  it  achieves  in  its 
chosen  idiom  something  of  unmistakable  literary  distinction.  It  makes  an  im¬ 
mediate  impression  of  vigour;  it  arrests  the  reader  at  once,  and  brings  the  challenge 
of  the  Gospel  before  him  with  fresh  insistence.  The  translators  have  put  us  all  in 
their  debt,  and  their  accomplishment  is  worthy  of  all  our  praise. 

FRANK  W.  BEARS 
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Exégèse  et  Théologie.  By  Pierre  Benoit,  O.P.  Les  Éditions  du  Cerf,  Paris, 

1961.  Pp.  xi +  416,  454. 

Pierre  Benoit  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  band  of  scholars  who,  in  the 
École  Biblique  de  Jérusalem  and  the  Revue  Biblique,  have  carried  further  the  work 
of  the  late  Père  Lagrange.  Thb  collection  of  his  articles  and  reviews,  published  with 
his  approval  by  anonymous  editors,  is  partly  drawn  from  the  Revue  (1937-58),  and 
partly  from  less  accessible  articles  and  contributions  to  volumes  of  multiple 
authorship.  It  forms  an  impressive  whole,  though  it  is  not  a  complete  collection  of 
Benoit’s  articles. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  contents.  A  brief  opening 
section  is  concerned  with  biblical  inspiration  and  principles  of  interpretation  (this 
arrangement  has  the  unfortunate  effect  that  pride  of  place  is  given  to  an  article 
suggesting  that  the  Septuagint  is  inspired,  a  theory  which,  true  or  false,  is  likely  to 
meet  with  a  good  deal  of  resistance) .  There  follows  a  section  on  Form  Criticism  and 
on  R.  Bultmann.  After  two  studies  of  Jean  Guitton  we  then  pass  to  the  first  main 
section  of  the  collection:  articles  on  the  divinity  of  Jesus  (emphasizing  the  Son  of 
Man  passages  rather  than  those  that  speak  of ‘the  Son  of  God’),  on  faith,  and  on 
the  Last  Supp>er,  the  trial  of  Jesus  and  the  death  of  Judas,  the  Ascension,  and  the 
Descent  into  Hell.  The  second  volume  is  divided  between  a  section  on  ‘The 
Theology  of  St  Paul  ’  (including  a  defence  of  the  Paulinism  of  the  thought  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians),  a  group  of  studies  on  ‘  Primitive  Christianity’  (mainly  of 
the  New  Testament  period),  and  two  shorter  sections  on  ‘Judaism  and  Christianity’ 
and  ‘Christianity  and  the  Pagan  World’.  There  is  an  index  of  biblical  texts,  and 
another  of  authors  cited. 

The  scope  of  the  book  can  be  further  defined  by  pointing  out  the  subjects  which 
are  not  dealt  with  except  in  passing:  the  Synoptic  Problem  (Benoit  holds  a  form  of 
the  Two  Documents  Hypothesis,  but  is  inclined  to  believe  that  an  Aramaic 
Matthew  may  have  preceded  both  our  Matthew  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark); 
Johannine  thought;  the  authorship  of  the  Johannine  writings  (Benoit  believes  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  had  a  pre-history,  and  that  there  are  Johannine  influences  in 
Luke);  the  authorship  of  the  Pastorals;  Hebrews;  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  probable 
that  these  omissions  are  at  least  partly  due  to  a  division  of  labour  among  the 
Dominican  scholars  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  their  time  to  the  Revue  Biblique. 
P.  Boismard,  for  instance,  has  made  a  speciality  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  while  P. 
Spicq  has  edited  both  Hebrews  and  the  Pastorals.  As  for  the  Synoptic  Problem, 
Benoit  doubtless  thinks  that  it  was  substantially  solved  by  an  earlier  generation  of 
scholars,  though  he  speaks  with  respect  of  L.  Vaganay,  and  mentions  Pierson 
Parker. 

It  can  be  said  without  hesitation  that  Benoit  is  a  scholar  of  great  erudition,  of 
acute  powers  in  literary  criticism,  and  of  an  honest  and  balanced  historical  judge¬ 
ment.  His  work  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subjects  he  handles, 
as  also  the  conclusions  he  draws,  merit  the  greatest  respect  and  the  most  serious 
consideration.  I  know  of  no  one  who  better  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  worthy 
successor  to  Lagrange.  Indeed,  while  Lagrange’s  lifelong,  heroic,  and  successful 
campaign  for  scholarly  integrity  combined  with  Christian  fidelity  constituted  a 
unique  service  to  the  church,  one  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  Benoit  has  the 
keener  insight  and  the  surer  grasp,  both  in  criticism  and  in  history.  It  is  true  that 
I  his  approach  to  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  both  a  faith  and  a 
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theology.  But  no  one  can  safely  claim  to  be  without  presuppositions  in  this  fidd, 
and  it  is  helpful  to  know,  as  in  this  case  we  can  know,  what  the  presuppositions  art. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  argued  that  it  is  only  to  the  believing  critic  and  historian  that 
the  New  Testament  will  disclose  its  real  message. 

There  is  a  sharp  clash  of  presuppositions  in  Benoit’s  treatment  of  Bultmann, 
whose  theoretical  pK>sition,  it  is  alleged,  derives  from  Protestantism  and  Existen¬ 
tialism.  Benoit  comes  right  out  into  the  open  against  Bultmann’s  conclusions;  it  is 
therefore  all  the  more  gratifying  that  he  salutes  Bultmann’s  ‘deeply  religious  soul, 
extolling  a  faith  which  is  too  paradoxical,  but  yet  indisputably  grand  in  its 
absolute  nakedness  and  refusal  of  all  human  security.  Though  uttered  from  amidst 
the  ruins  of  historical  certitude,  this  cry  of  trust  “in  spite  of  all’’  {dennoch)  is  none 
the  less  very  moving’.  But  always,  as  reviewer  and  disputant,  Benoit  is  fair,  cour¬ 
teous,  and  judicious.  Even  where  his  disagreement  is  strongest,  he  nearly  always 
finds  the  kindest  things  to  say  about  the  book  under  consideration. 

Where  everything  is  of  such  high  quality,  it  is  not  easy  to  pick  out  the  most 
important  elements.  The  present  reviewer  would  be  inclined  to  regard  as  specially 
valuable  the  article  on  Form  Criticism,  and  the  studies  of  the  Captivity  Epistles. 
The  latter  contain  an  important  contribution  to  the  biblical  theology  of  the  church 
as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  a  tentative  verdict  on  the  authorship  of  Ephesians: 
‘Perhaps  we  must  recognize  the  hand  of  a  disciple  working  under  the  Apostle’s 
direction  and  utilizing,  in  the  com|>osition  of  Ephesians,  the  recently  written 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.’  In  a  different  vein,  the  studies  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus  are 
most  valuable;  and,  incidentally,  they  show,  like  other  pages  in  these  two  volumes, 
that  this  great  Dominican’s  belief  in  inspiration  has  not  blunted  his  critical  sense 
or  gravely  hamp>ered  his  critical  freedom.  Finally,  the  studies  of  Akiba,  ‘  Seneca 
and  St  Paul  ’,  and  Porphyry  provide  a  useful  set  of  pictures  of  the  milieu  of  early 
Christianity.  b.  c.  butler 

Sir  Frederic  Kenyon:  Our  Bible  and  the  Ancient  Manuscripts.  Revised  by  A.  W. 
Adams,  with  an  introduction  by  G.  R.  Driver.  London:  Eyre  and 
Spottiswoode.  1958.  ^2s. 

No  one  but  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  could  have  written  a  book  like  Our  Bible  and  the 
Ancient  Manuscripts.  To  provide,  ‘for  the  non-specialist  reader’,  this  balanced, 
reliable  and  arresting  survey  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible,  much  more  was 
required  than  the  gifts,  however  indisf>ensable,  of  a  very  able  popularizer.  No  one 
man  indeed  could  be  equally  at  home,  by  original  research,  in  every  comer  of  this 
vast  field  ;  but  Kenyon  the  papyrologist,  the  librarian,  the  Christian,  had  a  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  an  outstandingly  g;reat  part  of  it;  moreover,  he  penetrated  and 
made  his  own  whatever  he  learned  from  specialists  in  fields  beyond  his  own.  Thus 
he  and — as  far  as  I  know — he  alone  has  been  able,  with  a  superior  grasp  of  the 
whole,  immense  subject,  to  tell  the  story  from  the  beginnings  of  writing  and  of  the 
Old  Testament,  through  the  ages  of  scroll  and  codex,  right  down  to  the  impact  of 
the  printing  press  and,  finally,  modem  critical  scholarship;  to  tell  it  succinctly  yet 
not  drily,  marking  out  the  salient  features,  not  shunning  detail  where  required  yet 
never  losing  himself  in  it.  To  the  present  reviewer,  this  balance  in  the  face  of  so 
vast  a  task  seems  quite  as  admirable  as  the  mastery  of  endless  detail.  And  this  was 
the  achievement  of  one  32  years  old  ! 
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The  work  deserved,  at  once,  to  become  a  classic.  Before  the  end  of  the  century 
two  reprints  had  been  published,  and  in  1939  the  author  issued  a  fourth  edition 
‘revised,  rewritten,  enlarged’  which,  in  the  introductory  chapters,  aimed  ‘to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  according  to  the  present  state  of  our  know¬ 
ledge’,  enlarged  as  these  were  by,  mainly,  the  great  achievements  of  Near  Eastern 
archaeology;  thereafter  the  discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  years  bearing  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  Book  were  ‘worked  in  in  their  proper  places’. 

This  edition  of  1939  has  been  reprinted  no  less  than  three  times.  Since  then, 
however,  research  and  discovery  have  gone  on,  affecting  much,  and  invalidating 
not  a  little,  of  Kenyon’s  book.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  comprehensive  yet  popular 
survey  of  the  whole  subject,  yet  probably  no  one  equally  capable  to  provide  it. 
Hence  the  decision  to  reissue  Kenyon’s  book  in  a  revised  form,  while  preserving  its 
‘essential  character’,  had  much  to  recommend  it.  To  carry  out  a  revision  of  this 
kind  is  a  difficult  and  ungrateful  task,  and  Mr  Adams  deserves  gratitude  for  the 
vast  amount  of  devoted,  if  inconspicuous,  work  he  has  bestowed  upon  it.  If  the 
result  is  not,  in  my  view,  an  unqualified  success,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  task,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  anyone  else  could  have  done  better. 

The  book  has  grown  considerably  larger.  Professor  Driver  has  contributed  an 
informative  sketch  of  Kenyon’s  person  and  achievement  (which  certainly  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  eulogy).  The  text  itself  has  been  enlarged,  mainly,  by  two  chapters 
dealing  with  topics  which  profoundly  affect  our  ideas  of  the  origin  and  transmission 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  fuller  insight,  due  to  recent  discoveries,  into  the  origins 
of  writing  and  especially  of  the  alphabet  stands  out  in  a  comprehensive  chapter 
which  is  read  with  gain  and  delight  (even  though  the  bearing  upon  the  Old 
Testament  of,  for  example,  Sumerian  pictograms  or  Mihoan  tablets  may  seem 
slight).  Of  central  importance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obviously  the  find  of  the 
‘Judaean  scrolls’,  and  the  chapter  about  these  is  masterly — avoiding  the  all-too- 
hypothetical,  not  disguising  the  large  amount  of  questions  still  unsettled,  yet 
providing  ample  and  valuable  information.  As  here,  thus  one  senses  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  countless  touches  and  corrections  applied  to  Kenyon’s  dealings  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  Kahle’s  contribution  to  this  subject  being  related  at  considerable 
length. 

Additions  and  alterations  small  and  great  considerably  affect  the  character  of 
the  book  as  a  whole — and  perhaps  this  is  so  just  because  the  reviser  has  striven  to 
‘preserve  the  original  character’.  My  impression  is  that  the  gain  in  correctness  has 
—unavoidably  I  suppose — been  paid  for  by  a  reduction  of  that  balance  and  unity 
which  was  its  original  glory.  Sometimes  the  marks  of  a  correction  of  detail  are 
felt  with  a  jolt.  For  example,  in  tracing  the  origins  of  the  alphabet,  the  revision 
(p.  26)  of  Kenyon’s  report  (p.  6)  about  the  Serabit  inscriptions  has  led,  somehow, 
to  the  dropping  out  of  the  reference  to  their  essential,  alphabetical  quality.  Or: 
Kenyon  (p.  172)  had  said  of  the  Codex  Vercellensis  (a)  ‘it  was  written  in  the  4th 
century  and  is  consequently  as  old  as  the  oldest  of  the  uncials  of  the  Bible’.  Seeing 
that,  since  1895,  papyri  much  older  than  K  and  B  had  been  discovered,  the  latter 
statement  had  become  ambiguous  already  in  1939  (even  though  the  habit  of 
treating  them  as  a  separate  class  made  it  defensible).  The  1958  reviser  apparently 
felt  doubts  about  the  dating  of  a;  at  any  rate,  he  replaced  Kenyon’s  premiss  by 
the  phrase  ‘This  manuscript  was  said  to  have  been  written  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of 
Vercelli  (d.  37 1  )  ’ — whereafter  Kenyon’s  unaltered  inference  ‘  and  is  consequently . . .’ 
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sounds  rather  strange.  The  insertion,  after  a  discussion  of  the  ‘Western  Text’  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  a  section  on  ‘von  Soden’s  classification’  now  makes  an  odd 
transition  to  the  report  about  the  ‘Caesarean  Text’  (still  under  the  same  heading, 
p.  176)  ;  similarly,  the  addition  of  a  chapter  on  ‘Revisions  and  Translations  since 
1881  ’  has  caused  Kenyon’s  impressive  concluding  passage  to  stand  far  from  the  end 
of  the  book.  On  reading  (p.  69)  :  ‘ ...  no  MS.  of  the  whole  or  substantial  parts  [rf 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament]  is  older  than  the  end  of  the  gth  Century  a.d.’  Àe 
reader  feels  genuinely  puzzled.  Had  he  not  read,  earlier  (pp.  31-6),  a  long  report 
about  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  and  their  imjxutance?  The  next  sentence  on  p.  69 
indeed  includes  the  caveat  ‘apart  from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls’;  nevertheless,  the 
text  there  runs  on  as  in  K*  (p.  42)  :  ‘  over  a  thousand  years  separate  our  earliest 
Hebrew  manuscripts’,  etc.,  continuing  an  argument  the  basis  of  which  has  changed 
decisively.  This  would  seem  to  be  one  instance  where  the  devoted  effort  at  ‘pre¬ 
serving  the  original  character’  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  character. 

In  fact,  the  reader  could  perhaps  have  been  spared  this  particular  jolt,  for  it  is 
not  obvious  why  the  report  on  the  Scrolls  had  to  be  inserted  at  the  early  point  just 
mentioned — in  the  context,  that  is,  of  the  early  stages  of  the  art  of  writing;  with  the 
effect  that  we  arc  given  a  second  treatment  of  the  same  subject  at  its  proper  place, 
namely,  in  the  context  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text  (pp.  79-82).  In  any  case, 
the  grafting  of  a  modem  view  on  one  that  has  largely  lost  its  validity  remains. 

For — without  retracting  anything  from  the  admiration  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  review — the  fact  is  that,  after  sixty  years,  Kenyon’s  classical  work  has  dated; 
the  correction  of  much  detail  and  the  addition  of  essential  new  chapters  could 
not  but  emphasize  the  fact  that  many  of  his  basic  concepts  are  irreconcilable 
with  present-day  aims  and  achievements.  His  reviser  could  not  eliminate  them; 
now  however — partly  altered  and  partly  intact  but  surrounded  by  new  and  con¬ 
tradictory  matter — they  arc  liable  cither  to  confuse  the  reader  or  to  lead  him  to 
approach  the  subject  in  an  outdated  manner.  This  obviously  applies  least  to  the 
section  dealing  with  the  developments  since  the  invention  of  printing.  These 
chapters  no  doubt  will  be  found  as  fascinating  now  as  half  a  century  ago;  but  most 
readers  will  be  mainly  interested  in  the  problematical,  earlier  part  of  the  story. 
Sir  Frederic  dealt  with  this  part  in  several  later  publications;  with  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  grasp  which,  at  least  to  the  present  reviewer,  makes  his  book  on 
The  Text  of  the  Greek  Bible  of  1937  app>car  to  be  the  best  modem  work  on  the  subject, 
entirely  unantiquated  even  today.  But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  book  issued 
in  1958. 

To  show  the  difference  from  the  book  of  1895,  even  in  its  modernized  form,  here 
arc  one  or  two  of  its  basic  points.  Kenyon  set  out  (K*,  pp.  1 8  ff.)  to  account  for  that 
disquieting  problem  :  why  arc  there  so  many  variant  readings  in  the  witnesses  to 
the  sacred  text?  And  how  does  modem  criticism  manage  to  deal  with  them?  In 
the  footsteps  of  Wcstcott-Hort,  the  former  were  traced  to  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the 
invention  of  the  printing  press,  the  text  was  transmitted  in  hand-written  books;  its 
faults  arc  those  of  the  copyists.  They  are  (a)  errors  of  hand  and  eye,  {b)  errors  of 
mind  (i.e.  mainly,  ‘assimilation’  and  ‘harmonization’),  and  (c)  deliberate  altera¬ 
tion:  ‘worst  and  most  dangerous  of  all  is  it  when  the  copyist  begins  to  think  for 
himself’.  This  argument  recurs  verbotenus  in  the  revised  edition  (pp.  49ff.)-  Yet 
today  we  know  that  all  these  errors  indeed  occur,  but  that — at  any  rate  at  the  present 
state  of  biblical  criticism — they  arc  insignificant;  for,  the  first  kind  is  by  now  dis- 
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poied  of,  and  the  thitxl  hardly  comes  into  question,  while  the  second  is  part  of  the 
itally  significant  source  of  errors  (and  besides  is,  like  the  others,  quite  as  frequent 
in  printed  as  in  hand- written  books).  For  the  main  source  of  variation,  for  better  or 
worse,  is  conscious  efforts  at  correcting  the  text;  efforts  not  of  ‘ blundering  scribes’ 
but  of  conscientious  editors.  Discussing  the  methods  of  dealing  with  ‘  scribal  errors’, 
Kenyon,  in  accordance  with  Westcott  and  Hort,^  printed  two  impressive  drawings. 
The  first  (K*,  p.  22  =  K®,  p.  54)  looks  somewhat  like  the  roots  of  a  mangrove  but 
purports  to  illustrate  the  descent  of  manuscripts  and  the  scholar’s  ascent  from  late 
and  corrupt  copies  to  their  pure  ancestor;  the  second  (K®,  p.  26  =  K®,  p.  58)  is  not  a 
schematic  sketch  of  the  pulmonary  arteries  but  represents  the  way  from  the  recon¬ 
structed  Greek,  Latin  and  Syriac  archetypes  to  *A  (the  original  Text)  ’  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  a  cause  of  wonder  that  neither  Kenyon  nor  his  readers  were  cured 
of  their  faith  in  these  pretty  Jata  Morganas  by  Kenyon’s  full  and  lucid  description 
of  the  real  state  of  the  tradition — as  though  the  sad  fact  did  not  irrefutably  emerge 
from  it  that  nowhere  (a  few  minor  groups  of  Byzantine  minuscules  apart)  does  the 
‘genealogical’  method  work  (as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  few  classical  authors),  while 
the  vision  illustrated  by  the  second  drawing  is  indeed  ideally  true,  yet  beset,  from 
banning  to  end,  with  obstacles  which  all  but  invalidate  the  vision. 

Kenyon’s  classic,  in  short,  is  based  upon  Westcott-Hort — whose  dictum  ‘it 
would  be  an  illusion  to  anticipate  imp>ortant  changes  of  text  from  any  acquisition 
of  new  evidence’*  has  been  decisively  refuted  by,  mainly,  the  papyri  (even  though 
no  New  Testament  text  so  far  shows  the  effect)  ;  the  imposing  structure  of  their 
system  can  no  longer  accommodate  the  lessons  emerging  from  this  ‘  acquisition  of 
new  evidence’.  In  this  unavoidable  clash  of  new  insight  with  a  classical  framework 
we  find  the  basic  cause  of  the  heterogeneousness  of  K®;  it  applies  to  the  O.T.  no  less 
than  to  the  N.T.  The  force  of  this  clash  is  enhanced  by  certain  personal  proclivities 
of  the  original  author;  such  as  his  apologetical  insistence  that  textual  criticism  must 
and  will  demonstrate  the  ‘substantial  integrity  of  the  transmitted  record’ — a petitio 
primpii  liable  to  prejudice  that  ‘principle  of  free  inquiry’  which  he  proclaims 
with  admirable  energy  (K®,  p.  29  =  K®,  p.  62)  and,  besides,  qualified  by  the  ‘List 
of  notable  various  readings’  at  the  end  of  his  book.  These  preoccupations  are  of  the 
essence  of  Kenyon’s  work;  the  reviser  could  not  eliminate  them.  I  could,  however, 
have  wished  that  he  had  amended  such  minor,  questionable  statements  as  occur, 
for  example,  on  p.  53  (‘  the  textual  critic,  as  the  student  of  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  technically  called’),  or  p.  156  (‘it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have 
combined  the  whole  N.T.  in  a  papyrus  roll’:  this  is  a  truism  but  irrelevant,  for  it 
was  always  technically  possible  to  publish  the  whole  collection,  like,  for  example, 
the  works  of  Plato  or  Euripides,  in  a  series  of  rolls),  or  p.  158  (‘  Careful  copying  of 
texts  begins  in  the  4th  century’:  what  about  the  Chester-Beatty  and  Bodmer 
papyri?),  or  the  use  of  the  word  ‘codex’  to  denote  also  the  book-roll  (p.  78  n.  5) 
and  of ‘uncial’  used  for  any  kind  of  majuscule  writing  and  even  for  the  volumes 
containing  such  writing  (pp.  45  n.  i,  127,  163). 

This  brings  me  finally  to  some  points  where  the  factual  information  contained 
in  K*  seems  open  to  criticism. 

The  treatment  of  the  Septuagint  to  me  seems  far  below  the  level  of  excellence 
noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts;  not  because  the 
'‘eviscr  is  emphatically  reproducing  the  (widely  contested)  views  of  P.  Kahle  on 

^  Introduction. .  .(1882),  p.  54.  *  Introduction,  p.  285. 
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the  origins  of  the  LXX — for  he  very  fairly  also  mentions  the  opposite  view — but 
because  the  entire  problem  of  its  transmission  is  not  set  forth  as  it  presents  itself 
today.*  Its  history  still  appears  to  begin  (p.  105)  with  the  Hexapla,  as  though  it 
had  not  at  last  become  clear  that  its  decisive  phase  lies  in  the  centuries  before 
Origen;  Kahle’s  assertion  that  the  so-called  Aristeas-Letter*  is  ‘propaganda 
designed  to  commend  [not,  as  printed,  “command”]  the  revised  version  which  was 
contemjxjrary  with  it’  is  reported  (p.  1 10)  as  though  it  were  not  open  to  cogent 
refutation  and  in  fact  had  received  it  more  than  once;  the  statement  (p,  130) 
that  ‘it  is  prossible  to  localize  the  varieties  of  text  and  say  that  one  group  represents 
the  Antiochian  Text  of  Lucian,  and  another  the  Alexandrian  edition  of  ‘  ‘  Hesychius  ”  ’ 
still  heads  the  discussion  of  the  ‘reconstruction  of  the  text’,  but  its  foundations  are 
shattered  by  the  (rewritten)  passage  preceding  and  by  the  (incomplete)  details 
following  it. 

With  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  a  few  additional  points  must  suffice.  As  to 
the  Greek  evidence,  the  importance  of  the  minuscules  is  unduly  minimized;  min. 

1 739,  which  is  as  important  as  any  uncial,  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  the  reference  to 
fam.  13  takes  no  account  of  the  essential  contributions  following  Abbot’s  of  1877  (in 
particular  by  von  Soden  and  Lake  who  identified  ten  further  members  of  the  group). 
Min.  2,  Erasmus’  printer’s  copy,  is  of  the  twelfth,  not  of  the  fifteenth  century  (p. 
218).  The  crucial,  but  unfounded  assertion  is  repeated  that  ‘the  revised  Byzantine 
Text,  to  judge  from  the  [jjc]  quotations  in  the  [jtV]  Fathers,  had  become  the  pre¬ 
dominant  text  as  early  as  the  fourth  century’  (p.  201  ;  cf.  pp.  170!?.).  The  problem 
of  the  varying  position  of  the  ‘  doxology  ’  at  the  end  of  Romans  had  provoked  two 
mutually  exclusive  responses  already  in  K*  (p.  127);  in  K®  (p.  189)  it  has  not 
benefited  from  better,  more  recent  suggestions.  The  statement  (p.  201):  ‘in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  ranks  definitely  with  B  and  K,  and  is 
perhaps  an  even  better  example  of  that  class  than  they’ — is  quite  untenable.  It  is 
distressing  to  read  of  ‘Euthalius  of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  458’  (p.  201 — but 
‘4th  cent.’,  p.  214),  as  though  his  place  in  the  Caesarean  tradition  of  the  fourth 
century  had  not  been  demonstrated,  and  surprising  to  hear  of ‘about  fifty  MSS.’ 
of  the  Harklean  New  Testament  (p.  231)  :  I  suspect  that  almost  all  of  them  contain 
the  Gospels  only.  I  could  add  further  instances  to  show  how  long  it  takes  for  new 
results  to  come  to  the  notice  of  the  editors  of  handbooks,  but  would  only  state,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  earlier  stage  of  the  so-called  ‘Caesarean  Text’  actually  is  pre- 
‘  neutral  ’  and  Alexandrian  ;  a  fact  which  involves  a  revised  concept  of  the  history 
of  the  New  Testament  text — which  will  not  be  found  in  this  revised  handbook. 

It  is  well  printed*  and  nicely  produced — though  far  less  solidly  and  impressively 
than  its  predecessor.  The  number  of  plates  has  risen  from  thirty-two  to  forty-eight 
They  form  a  delightful  and  instructive  part  of  the  book.  All  (except  pi.  xxxi)  are 

*  It  eludes  me  how  (p.  99)  the  prophetic  books  could  be  said  to  be  ‘much  freer’  than  Genesis- 
seeing  that  their  style  is  so  infinitely  more  slavish  an  imitation  of  the  original — and  (ibid.)  how  the 
Hagiographa  could  have  been  added  ‘by  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era’ — this  statement  being 
followed  inunediately  by  a  reference  to  Sirach  attesting  them  for  his  time  (and,  in  fact,  ‘Aristeu’ 
quotes  Proverbs).  Baffling,  too,  I  find  the  statement  (p.  135),  that  ‘another  Syriac  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  was  made  by  Philoxenus  of  Mabug  from  the  Septuagint  ’  (I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if — qua  Old  Testament — this  statement  rests  on  more  than  the  slender  hypotheses  of  Gwynn 
and  Ceriani). 

*  The  summary  of ‘Aristeas’  contains  some  factual  errors. 

*  The  ‘Wiirttemburg  Bibelanstalt’  no  doubt  will  disappear  from  p.  87  in  a  future  edition,  like¬ 
wise  the  ‘conspexus’  from  p.  184.  On  p.  85  read  ‘pi.  ix’  for  ‘xi’. 
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wonderfully  clear  and  superior  to  their  predecessors;  the  reduction  in  size  though 
makes  it  all  but  impossible  to  use  the  samples  of  K  and  A  for  the  verification  which 
the  text  (pp.  I94ff0  invites;  it  also  prevents  the  reader  from  realizing  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  Complutensis  and  other  masterpieces  of  early  typography  (pis.  xxxvii 
and  xlivf.).  The  pages  of  cod.  Marchalianus  (pi.  xvii)  and  of  the  Harklean  (pi.  xxix) 
are  not  too  well  chosen  to  illustrate  the  most  relevant  points. 

The  comparatively  large  amount  of  adverse  comment  in  this  review  is  regretted. 
I  repeat  that  in  the  main  the  reviser  app>ears  to  have  tackled  his  difficult  task  as 
successfully  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  under  the  circumstances,  and  that  in 
some  of  the  most  important  sections  his  contribution  is  excellent.  o.  zuntz 


The  Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament  Teaching.  By  Vincent  Taylor.  London: 

Macmillan,  1958;  reprinted  1959.  Pp.  x  +  324.  2U. 

This  volume  makes  available  the  third  and  last  part  of  Dr  Taylor’s  Sp)eaker’s 
Lectures  on  ‘The  Person  of  Christ  in  New  Testament  Teaching’  delivered  in 
Oxford  (1951-6).  The  two  former  parts  have  already  been  published  as  The  Names 
of  Jesus  (1953)  and  The  Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus  (1954).  A  thorough  presentation 
of  the  Christology  of  the  New  Testament  has  thus  been  completed,  and  it  will  be 
found  suggestive  and  helpful  by  students  at  every  level.  Dr  Taylor  is  aware  that 
the  New  Testament  records  do  not  interpret  themselves  and  that  different  methods 
of  study  are  necessary  before  we  can  reach  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole.  He  is  also  aware  that  the  faith  of  the 
interpreter  will  determine  his  conclusions:  ‘we  do  not  first  discover  who  Christ  is 
and  then  believe  in  him;  we  believe  in  him  and  then  discover  who  he  is’  (p.  305). 
Nevertheless,  we  must  start  from  an  exegesis  as  rigorously  scientific  and  objective 
as  we  can  make  it.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  exegetical,  and  the  teaching  of  each 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is  examined  in  detail.  All  the  passages  which  are 
important  for  Christology  are  considered  carefully  in  their  context.  The  second  half 
of  the  book  consists  of  historical  and  theological  considerations.  Dr  Taylor  proceeds 
by  way  of  an  historical  reconstruction  of  the  growth  of  Christological  attitudes 
from  the  days  of  Jesus  upon  earth  (‘The  Divine  Consciousness  of  Jesus’)  to  the 
developed  Christologies  of  the  later  New  Testament  p>eriod  (‘The  Contribution  of 
the  Great  New  Testament  Writers’).  He  then  discusses  the  theological  implications 
of  the  Christological  teaching  of  the  whole  New  Testament  in  chapters  dealing 
respectively  with  the  Trinity,  the  kenosis  and  modem  psychology;  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  chapter  entitled  ‘Towards  a  Modem  Christology’.  This  section  is 
especially  interesting  because  it  enables  the  reader  to  understand  the  underlying 
presuppositions  of  all  Dr  Taylor’s  exegesis  and  interpretation.  It  contains  a  very 
useful  survey  of  recent  thought  about  Christology,  particularly  about  the  relation 
ofTrinitarian  doctrine  to  Christology  and  about  kenotic  theories.  Dr  Taylor  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Christological  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole  implies 
some  form  of  kenotic  doctrine,  and  he  holds  that  this  doctrine,  as  stated,  for 
example,  by  P.  T.  Forsyth  or  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  is  the  most  theologically  satis- 
lying  hypothesis  that  can  be  put  forward  today.  There  are,  of  course,  forms  of  the 
theory  which  are  open  to  grave  objection;  but  Dr  Taylor  believes  that  it  c^n  be 
presented  in  a  way  which  safeguards  and  helps  us  to  understand  the  great  truths 
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of  the  historic  faith  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  upon  which  they  ait 
founded — the  divinity  of  the  ^o  of  Christ,  the  unity  of  his  divine-human  peno^ 
and  the  setdng  of  the  Incarnation  within  the  context  of  the  sacrificial  love  of  tht 
eternal  God.  The  frank  exposition  of  the  controlling  hypothesis  by  which  Dr  Taylof 
interprets  the  New  Testament  is  persuasively  set  forth  and  will  be  found  by  maaj 
to  be  p>erhaps  the  most  suggestive  feature  of  a  valuable  book.  The  dirhot/w^ 
between  exegesis  and  dogmatics  is  in  this  way  transcended.  j 

ALAN  RICHARDSOkI 
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